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The OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


was organized in 1890. With six service departments — Banking, 
Trust, Foreign, Transfer, Vault, and Investment — it serves daily 
over 40,000 clients, and is the largest Trust Company in New England. 

Its officers and directors are closely associated with New Eng- 
land industries, and the Company's resources, exceeding $150,000,000, 
have largely been utilized to develop these industries. 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 
CENTRAL NEW YORK 


AT Your DISPOSAL 


The thorough knowledge of Central 
New York and its people which the 
Utica Trust & Deposit Company has 
gained during its 23 years of un- 
interrupted service here places it in a 
position to handle advantageously the 
Utica and Central New York business Our services in all matters of banking and 
of banks, trust companies and individ- trust are cordially placed at your disposal. 
uals in other cities. Correspondence promptly attended to. 


UTICA TRUST 
__. & DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Evenings until GENESEE & LAFAYETTE STS. 


8 o'clock 
EAST SIDE BRANCH BLEECKER & ALBANY STS. 
UTICA, NEW YORK 





The Real Estate Title Insurance and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia 


523 CHESTNUT STREET BROAD STREET OFFICE 
Across from Independence Hall 45 S. BROAD ST. (Lincoln Building) 
THE OLDEST TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $5,400,000.00 
Incorporated in 1876, this Company has issued over 322,000 policies 
of title insurance and has accumulated information which enables it to 
execute work with unequaled accuracy and promptness. 


Executes trusts of every description. Becomes security for persons acting in fiduciary capacities. 
Lends money on installment and term mortgages. Receives money on deposit and allows interest. 
Rents safes in its burglar proof vaults. Buys and sells real estate and assumes the management thereof. 
OFFICERS 
FRANCIS A. LEWIS, President 
DANIEL HOUSEMAN, JOHN H. FAIRLAMB, Assistant Treasurer 
Vice-President and Treasurer AARON L. DEETER, Assistant Trust Officer 
A. KING DICKSON, FREDERICK W. BUCH, Assistant Treasurer 
Vice-President and Trust Officer LeFEVRE W. DOWNING, Assistant Secretary 
OAKLEY COWDRICK WILLIAM MC KEE, JR., 
Vice-Pres. and M¢r. Title Dept. Assistant Manager Title Department 
CHARLES S. KING, S. EUGENE KUEN, Title Officer 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer EDWARD E. PAXSON, Real Estate Officer 
DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM H. SHELMERDINE FRANK H. MOSS HENRY M. DU BOIS 
HOWARD A. STEVENSON CHARLES T. QUIN FRANCIS A. LEWIS 
CHARLES W. WELSH CHARLES E. HEED OWEN J. ROBERTS 
WILLIAM WOOD JOHN A. RIGG GEORGE McCALL 
SAMUEL M. FREEMAN WALTER A. RIGG ISAAC W. ROBERTS 


Member of the Philadelphia Clearing House Association 
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TRUSTEES 


FRANK L. BABBOTT MARTIN E. GOETZINGER FRANK C. MUNSON 
WALTER St. J. BENEDICT Francis L. HINE ROBERT L. PIERREPONT 
GEORGE M. BOARDMAN Davip G. LEGGET HAROLD I. PRATT 
SAMUEL W. Boocock Jostan O. Low CLINTON L. ROSSITER 
THOMAS DICKSON FRANK LYMAN FRANK D. TUTTLE 
WiitiamM N. DYKMAN Howarp W. MAXWELL J. H. WALBRIDGE 
Joun H. EMANUEL, JR. EpwWIN P. MAYNARD ALEXANDER M. WHITE 
WILLIAM H. ENGLISH J. ADOLPH MOLLENHAUER WILLIS D. Woop 


OFFICERS 


EpwIin P. MAYNARD, President 


Davip H, LANMAN, Vice-President HERBERT U. SILLEck, Asst. Secretary 

FRANK J. W. DILLER, Vice-President GILBERT H. THIRKIELD, Asst. Secretary 

WILuis McDONALD, JR., Vice-President FREDERICK B. LINDSAY, Asst. Secretary 

FREDERICK T. ALDRIDGE, Vice-President CHARLES B. Royce, Assistant Secretary 

WILLARD P. SCHENCK, Secretary BENJAMIN G. Westcott, Asst. Secretary 

Horace W. FARRELL, Asst. Secretary CHARLES A. COoLe, Asst. Secretary 
FREDERIC R. Cortis, Comptroller 


Capital, $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $3,243,709.00 


BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


Four Convenient Offices 
Main Office: Bedford Office: Bay Ridge Office: Manhattan Office: 
177 Montague Street 1205 Fulton Street 7428 5th Avenue 90 Broadway 
Brooklyn at Bedford Ave. at 75th St. at Wall St. 















Expert and Reliable Service 
in New York City Real Estate 


A record of 35 years of experience in title insurance, involving billions of dollars of 
real estate values, enables this Trust Company to render the most efficient, | 
expeditious and economical service in meeting the requirements of Banks, Trust | 
Companies and out-of-town clients in regard to New York real estate matters. 


Our Trust Service is unexcelled and insures expert attention. 









OFFICERS 

| EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman of the Board 

| LOUIS V. BRIGHT, President WILBUR C. WITHERSTINE, Vice-President 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary and Treasurer 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mar. JOSEPH P. STAIR, Assistant Vice-President 
LEWIS H. LOSEE, Vice-President GEORGE F. PARMELEE, Assistant Vice-President 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Vice-President MARSHALL E. MUNROE, Assistant Treasurer 
ROBERT I. SMYTH, Vice-President JOHN A. STOEHR, Assistant Secretary 


WILLIAM F. BAECK, Vice-President. HENRY C. MERSEREAU, Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM K. SWARTZ, Vice-President WALTER H, GRIEF, Auditor 


















Lawyers Title & Trust Company | 
| Capital and Surplus’ - - - $10,000,000 | 
| Total Assets - - - - = 30,332,000 | 

160 Broadway, New York | 
36 West 44th Street, New York 44 Court Street, Brooklyn 
| 383 East 149th Street, New York 188 Montague Street, Brooklyn 


161-11 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 

















Scenes at opening session of Congress of International Chamber of Commerce 
held March 19-26 at Rome, Italy, at which International Economic and the 
Reparations Problems were discussed 
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N direct opposition to the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in First National Bank vs. 
Fellows, 244 U.S. 416, the Supreme 

Court of Pennsylvania has just rendered an 

opinion to the effect that, where Federal 

regulations are in conflict with State regula- 
tions in the exercise of trust business by Na- 
tional banks, the Federal requirements are 
controlling. In upholding the power of Con- 
gress to confer trust powers upon National 
banks the United States Supreme Court 
clearly recognized and affirmed the prin- 
ciple that regulations regarding the con- 
duct of trust business are peculiarly within 
the jurisdiction of the various States. This 
is not only the law of the land, upheld in 
numerous decisions relating to the adminis- 
tration and devolution or transfer of prop- 
perty; it is also consistent with sound and 
safe administration of trust business based 
upon over a century of cumulative experi- 
ence both as to legal procedure and prac- 
tice. To hold, in this late day, that State 
laws and regulations must yield to Federal 
laws and regulations in these matters, is 
to set up a dangerous dual control of trust 
assets and to open wide the doors to endless 
and costly litigation. It is an assumption 
of Federal authority which is in direct vio- 
lation of the sovereign rights of the States 
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Endorsed by the Executive Committee of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association 


April, 1923 


FEDERAL vs. STATE CONTROL OVER TRUST 
ASSETS 


ENDANGERING FIDUCIARY ADMINISTRATION 
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for which there is no sanction in constitu- 
tional law. 

Trust companies wish to live and work 
in harmony with National banks in develop- 
ing trust business. There is more than 
enough trust business to unearth to keep 
trust company and bank men busy during 
this and succeeding generations. There 
can be no quarrel with the recent opinion 
of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in so 
far as it affirms the right of National banks 
of that State to perform the functions of 
executors, administrators, guardians, or any 
of the capacities enumerated in the Federal 
Reserve Act. It is a defiance, however, of 
the plain intent of Congress, the ruling of 
the United States Supreme Court and of 
approved fiduciary procedure to create two 
conflicting sets of regulations and to hold 
that Federal regulations governing conduct 
of trust business by National banks must 
prevail over safeguards provided by State 
law. 

The issue raised in Pennsylvania, briefly, 
is this: —The Corn Exchange National Bank 

Philadelphia, in absorbing the business 
of a local trust company, was called upon 
to exercise certain trust functions in the 
settlement of an estate. The bank peti- 
tioned the Orphans’ Court for necessary 
approval, setting forth that it was author- 
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ized by the Federal Reserve Board to trans- 
act a fiduciary business and also haying 
secured a certificate from the state banking 
department authorizing it to do a fiduciary 
business in Pennsylvania. The Orphans’ 
Court refused the petition on the ground 
that the Federal legislation conferring fidu- 
ciary powers on National banks is “in con- 
travention of the law and established prac- 
tice of this Commonwealth.” 

The Corn Exchange National Bank ap- 
pealed to the Superior Court, averring in its 
appea! that it had covenanted to comply 
with all the regulations and laws of Penn- 
sylvania governing the exercise of trust 
powers by trust companies in relation to 
supervision, examination of trust assets, 
segregation and employment of trust funds. 
The Superior Court reversed the ruling of 
the Orphans’ Court and sustained the right 
of the National banks to act in the various 
capacities conferred through the Federal 
Reserve Act. The Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania appealed to the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania which decided in favor of 
the National bank and upheld the decision 
of the Superior Court. The Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, however, ignoring the fact 
that the National bank had recognized and 
voluntarily pledged compliance to State re- 
quirements, held that where conflict of 
regulations existed the Federal laws were 
mandatory. 


CONFLICTING FEDERAL AND 
STATE LAWS 


HE points of conflict between Federal 
and Pennsylvania regulations regard- 
ing conduct of trust business apper- 

tain to method of supervision, examination, 
segregation and use of trust assets. The 
Federal law allows the State authorities 
to examine only those assets of a National 
bank received in a fiduciary capacity, while 
the State law authorizes examination of all 
assets of a corporation, whether National 
or State, which exercises trust powers. 
The Federal law allows National banks to 
substitute securities for trust funds, while 
the State law rigidly prohibits any mingling 
of trust funds with other assets. The Corn 
Exchange National Bank pledged itself vol- 
untarily to comply with all State require- 
ments, but the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 


found in the statute. 


ferred upon them by 
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vania set up the plea that a National bank 
cannot validly agree or be bound by a State 
law in conflict with Federal law. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 
its recent decision, which is published in 
full on page 527 of this issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES, says: 

“. . «In so far as the State law is incon- 
sistent with the Federal Act, the former must 
yield to the latter, even though the result may 
be to place upon Federal banks a benefit or 
burden not received or assumed by the State 
banks and trust companies. . . . Concede the 
existence of the right in the State banks and 
trust companies, and we have the same right 
bestowed upon National banks. Had Con- 
gress intended the latter to be governed by 


State laws in the exercise of the right given, 


surely expression of that intention would be 
In the absence of such 
utterance, we must assume Congress was 
satisfied with the a already prescribed by 
the Federal Reserve Board. If these rules 
happen to conflict with State regulations on 
the subject, the latter must yield to the former 
because the right being conceded the power to 
regulate the exercise of the right would follow 
as a necessary incident.” 


Congress conferred trust powers upon 
National banks with the constitutional 
reservation “when not in contravention of 
State or local law.’”’ The best answer that 
can be made to the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, quoted above, is 
the language of the United States Supreme 
Court in the famous First National Bank 

Fellows case, as follows: 

“Of course as the general subject of regu- 
lating the character of business just referred 
to is peculiarly within State adesinisivatine 
control, State regulations for the conduct ¢ 
such business, if not disc riminatory or So un- 
reasonable as to justify the conclusion that 
they necessarily would so operate, would be 
controlling upon banks chartered by Congress 
when they came in virtue of authority con- 
Congress to exert such 
particular powers.” 


The Pennsylvania regulations in question 
are neither discriminatory or unreasonable. 
In no State has trust administration at- 
tained a higher standard of safety, efficiency 
and public confidence than in Pennsyi- 

vania where trust companies exercise cus- 
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tody over $2,010,000,000 of trust funds and 
over $5,000,000,000 corporate trusts. Where 
a State law is unreasonable or discriminatory 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court points the way to quick redress. On 
the other hand, the voluntary acceptance of 
the non-discriminatory Pennsylvania regu- 
lations by the Corn Exchange National 
Bank is consistent with the general desire 
of National banks to be governed by the 
regulations of the States in which they are 
located. National banks want no illegal 
advantage over trust companies and the 
latter do not want any advantage over Na- 
tional banks in transacting trust business. 
The solution is that Congress be called upon 
to revise those arbitrary provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act which attempt to en- 
force regulations in conflict with reasonable 
and non-discriminatory State regulations, 
thereby conforming to the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court and likewise 
safeguarding the administration of fiduciary 
business by National Banks. 


°, 2, *, 
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GOFF ESTATE PLEDGED TO 
FOUNDATION 


UBJECT to the provisions of a trust 
agreement appointing the Cleveland 

Trust Company as trustee, the en- 
tire estate of the late Fred H. Goff is pledged 
to go to the Cleveland Foundation. Thus, 
the late Mr. Goff not only gave striking 
proof of the generous impulses that gov- 
erned his life, but also testified to his de- 
votion to the humane purposes embodied 
in his conception and development of the 
Cleveland Foundation. This action should 
serve to stimulate and give new zeal to 
trust companies which have established 
Community Trusts or Foundations in nearly 
fifty cities and which are fashioned after 
the original Goff plan. The principal and 
income of the Goff estate do not become 
available to the Cleveland Foundation until 
after the death of his offspring, which is 
consistent with the policy advocated by 
Mr. Goff that the Foundation is not de- 
signed to meet current community or char- 
itable needs, but to provide a basis for per- 
manent improvement and community bet- 
terment. 
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One of this country’s greatest financiers and descendant 
of one of the most illustrious American families, who die¢ 


on April 10th 


} 
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NATIONAL BANK vs. TRUST 
COMPANY CHARTERS 


HERE is a good deal of far-fetched 
and unwarranted apprehension in 
regard to the abandonment of Na- 
tional bank franchises in favor of trust com- 
pany charters. The facts are that while 
in some centers, like Cleveland and Detroit, 
the movement has been decidedly in favor 
of State bank and trust company charters, 
the National banks, as a whole, have not 
only held their ground in numbers but also 
in volume of deposits and business. It 
should be further noted that absorption of 
National banks by trust companies has 
been fairly well offset in most centers 
through absorption of trust companies by 
National banks. In Boston, recently, two 
important trust companies have been 
merged with National banks under Federal 
charter. 
Trust CoMPANIES Magazine has always 
favored equal rights and elimination of all 
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National 
fair basis 


discrimination which prevents 
banks from competing upon a 
with State banks or trust companies. 
Where State banks or trust companies 
operate to advantage under their charters, 
particularly in regard to loans on real es- 
tate and where such practice is consistent 
with sound and safe banking practice, the 
National banks should be accorded the 
same privilege. As a matter of fact, the 
tendency in both Federal and State legis- 
lation is to place the respective institutions 
upon an equal basis. Witness, for example, 
the granting of trust powers to National 
banks and the recent amendment extend- 
ing the charters of National banks to prac- 
tically a perpetual basis so as to enable 
them to qualify in fiduciary capacities. 
In the matter of branches there is the 
ruling of the Comptroller of the Currency 
which gives National banks the right to 
operate additional offices in those States 
where State banks and trust companies are 
permitted to conduct branches. In numer- 
ous other respects the National bank laws 
have been amended to enable National 
banks to compete successfully with State 
banks and trust companies. 

Reduced to the last analysis, the whole 
question resolves itself into a matter of 
personal equation. Success under a Federal 
or State charter does not depend so much 
upon the charter latitude or privileges, but 
upon capable management and observation 
of approved policies. In some respects it 
is unfortunate that commercial banking 
and purely fiduciary functions have not 
been wholly segregated; that trust com- 
panies have come more and more to assume 
banking functions which in turn has forced 
National banks to actively enter the trust 
field. The passage of the Federal Reserve 
Act forever dissipated any remaining hope 
for the development of commercial banks 
and of trust companies along their original 
respective lines. However, from another 
standpoint, the entrance of National banks 
in the trust company field is bound to 
develop a broader public appreciation of 
the merits of corporate trusteeship, assum- 
ing that both National banks and trust 
companies will continue genuine co-oper- 
ation in upholding the ideals and recog- 
nizing the true responsibilities of fiduciary 
administration. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


“Peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than war.” 
wars and reverses 


we) UL THOUGH 
iA cloud the vision, each 


marches on to higher achievements 
and concepts of civilization. The torch 
that falls from dying hands may smoulder, 
but the achievements of men who dedicate 
their hearts and talents to the service of 
mankind in peaceful pursuits, no less than 
the brave deeds of those who fall upon the 
field of battle, live on and bring us nearer to 
the cherished goal. 


may 
generation 


Within the past two months death has 
taken a heavy toll of men who have labored 
diligently and successfully in behalf of 
those principles that underlie genuine trust 
company service. The lives and achieve- 
ments of men like Fred H. Goff, Edmund 
D. Hulbert, Julius S. Walsh and Orson 
Smith possess enduring qualities that leave 
their impress upon this and _ succeeding 
generations. They possessed this in com- 
mon—they gave the best that was in them, 
not from selfish motives but to vindicate 
the ideals of service to their communities 
and to their fellow-men. They found in 
trust work the opportunities and the stimu- 
lus that they sought. The remembrance 
of them may be dimmed by time but what 
they accomplished will live on. 


The names of these trust company men, 
who have passed to the Great Beyond, are 
inseparably linked with those aspects of 


trust company development which de- 
rive nourishment from the highest sense 
of responsibility and devotion to duty in 
the practical and fiduciary relations of life. 
Fred Goff gave to the country his concep- 
tion of the Community Trust, which opens 
up a wonderful new avenue of usefulness 
for trust companies and the endowment of 
wealth to community welfare, research and 
education. As proof of his belief in the 
plan he devised, Mr. Goff created a trust 
agreement by which the principal and in- 
come of his entire estate will ultimately 
go to the Cleveland Foundation, thereby 
setting an example that must make a strong 
appeal to all men of means. 
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Edmund Hulbert died on the eve of the 
realization of his dream for a merger of 
three of Chicago’s greatest banks and trust 
companies to meet and foster the growing 
financial and commercial needs of the Mid- 
dle West. As head of the oldest trust com- 
pany in Chicago he was guided by an un- 
failing sense of integrity and responsibility 
in both banking and fiduciary administra- 
tion. In the shaping of the Federal Reserve 
Act he was frequently called upon by Presi- 
dent Wilson and committees of Congress for 
counsel as to sound currency and banking 
legislation. Both Mr. Goff and Mr. Hul- 
bert began their lives in humble environ- 
ments and their example must give in- 
spiration to young and old. 

Julius S. Walsh was a pioneer in the 
trust company cause. He was the type of 
Americans who were foremost in the up- 
building of the Central West. He was de- 
voted to the best interests of his native 
city, St. Louis, to the financial, civic and 
commercial development of which he con- 
tributed in a masterful way. Orson Smith 
was the Nestor of Chicago bankers. He 
also began life humbly, asa “bundle boy,” 
and was typical of the finest qualities of 
American citizenship. 


2, , *, 
~~ « ~ 


TAXATION OF NON-RESIDENT 
ESTATES—NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PLAN 


HIS magazine has published from 
1 time to time various articles dealing 

with the simplification of inheritance 
tax laws affecting the property of non- 
residents. The subject was discussed at 
the last Mid-Winter Conference of the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association, and the general scheme 
of imposing a flat rate tax, known as the 
“New Hampshire Plan,’ was advocated. 
It also holds an important position in the 
annual program of the conference of the 
National Tax Association. 

We are all well aware of the injustice 
of treble and quadruple inheritance taxes, 
yet have little hope for the repeal of these 
provisions for some years. But, if we may 
be pardoned for venturing to prophesy 
what will transpire in the future, we say 
these laws will be repealed, and we may 


live to see the day when posterity will ridi- 
cule our crude methods of today. As a 
step toward that direction we must look 
around for some “happy medium,” some 
measure that will serve to alleviate the 
situation. Who should be the first in the 
field to recognize and urge any such measure 
having that end in view? None other than 
the trust companies whose chief function 
is the administration of decedent estates. 
Trust companies are a power in the United 
States. They are wonderfully organized, 
not only in State associations but nationally 
as well. They already possess all those 
facilities that are requisite and necessary 
to push to a successful conclusion anything 
they undertake. Withal, they enjoy the 
confidence and respect of the entire na- 
tion. What a wonderful opportunity trust 
companies have today of exerting their in- 
fluence and power by accomplishing some- 
thing, not merely mercenary, although they 
will enjoy the results obtained, but some- 
thing of lasting benefit to countless families 
in the United States. 

What is the measure? The New Hamp- 
shire Plan, or some modified form thereof. 
Each State should modify its inheritance 
tax laws as they affect the property of non- 
residents by imposing a uniform flat rate 
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for the post of Comptroller of the Currency 


on the fair market value of property both 
real and personal, with no other formality 
than a schedule of such property signed by 
the executor. As no deduction for debts, 
expenses of administration and exemptions 
are to be allowed, the rate should be cor- 
respondingly low—lower than the rates on 
the estates of resident decedents. As each 
State will be relieved of the burden of re- 
viewing the provisions of wills of non-resi- 
dent decedents, and the computation and 
valuation of all assets and deductions of 
such estates, a lower rate is further justified. 

Finally, each State should adopt not only 
uniform rates but, equally essential, uni- 
form provisions as well. However, that 
may be too much to expect to accomplish 
now. The chief thing is to get something 
started, something done. Then uniform 
rates and uniform provisions will follow, 
and finally the repeal of non-resident tax- 
ation! 
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GOOD ADVICE AS TO PRESENT 
BANKING POLICY 


N the course of a very practical dis- 
cussion of “Underlying Factors in 

the Business Situation,” by Mr. Ben- 
jamin M. Anderson, Jr., Economist of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, he places 
special emphasis upon precautionary polli- 
cies that should be observed by bankers. 
He states: 

“Today sound bank policy calls for the 
full rigors of credit analysis and the full 
rigors of credit standards. Banks should 
expect their customers to operate on sub- 
stantial margins of working capital. They 
should regard a 3 to | current ratio in a given 
business as not much safer than a 2 to 1 ratio 
would be in ordinary quiet times. They 
should watch with great care loans made for 
the carrying of commodities in excess of cur- 
rent requirements, and should ask unusual 
margins on all collateral loans based on either 
commodities or securities which have had un- 
usual speculative price advances. 

“In view, moreover, of the policy of the 
Federal Reserve Banks of keeping their re- 
discount rates below the market, the member 
banks would be well advised to restrict their 
rediscounts with the Federal Reserve banks as 
much as possible, and to provide funds for 
the expansion of commercial loans by mar- 
keting investments or by reducing call loans 
to the stock market. Existing Federal Re- 
serve bank rediscount policy imposes a special 
obligation for the protection of the credit situ- 
ation upon the member banks. 

“Finally, Federal Reserve bank policy in 
the present situation should be changed so 
that Federal Reserve bank money will not be 
used to finance a boom. It is the function 
of the Federal Reserve banks to finance emer- 
gencies and to supply additional hand-to- 
hand cash to meet seasonal needs. It is no 

part of their function to finance a boom.” 
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trustee must usually seek advice elsewhere. 
He usually ends up in the hands of some 
broker, too often careless, if not unscrupu- 
lous. At most, the broker is removed one 
step further from the seat of responsibility 
than is the trustee. Perhaps he can claim 
that he did not know that the investment 
was of “trust funds.” The trust company, 
on the other hand, uses its own judgment 
and always knows the nature and need of 
each situation. Hence the safety and 
profitableness in committing discretion of 
investment to a trust company. 

The attention of Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine was recently directed to the 
lesson to be drawn from the Maryland case 
of Fox. vs. Harris, reported on page 160 
of our February issue. In that case in- 
vestments made by individual trustees were 
sustained, because the trustees served with- 
out commissions or compensation of any 
kind, acted upon the advice of reputable 
brokers and had purchased for their own 
accounts investments of the same nature 
as those criticized because purchased for 
the trust estate. There was no evidence 
of fraud or bad faith. The trustees were 
liable for losses because of the investments, 
but the court was careful to state that this 
was not because they approved the in- 
vestments, but because the loss was due to 
bad judgment—the bad judgment of the 
brokers and not that of the trustees. The 
decision discloses a situation which would 
not arise with a trust company and, as our 
correspondent points out, is another excel- 
lent argument for the appointment of a 
trust company as a trustee rather than an 
individual. 


2, 2, 2. 
* ~~ ~ 


SHOULD CO-EXECUTORSHIPS BE 
ENCOURAGED ? 


MPORTANT questions of policy as 
well as of administration arise in 
considering the tendency on the part 

of testators to associate with a trust company 
an individual as co-executor, who is usually 
a member of the family, confidential friend 
or counsel. The obvious purpose of the 
testator in such cases is to make provision 
for a personal link between the trust com- 
pany and the family. In the case of large 
estates, such personal contact is frequently 
an advantage which trust companies invite. 
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Moreover, it is sound policy on the part 
of trust companies in cultivating harmonious 
and business relations with members of the 
legal profession to favor the appointment 
of counsel if that is consistent with the 
wishes of the testator. 

There are, however, two sides to the 
question of appointing co-trustees. Mr. A. 
D. Langmuir, General Manager of the 
Toronto General Trusts Corporation and 
one of the ablest authorities on estate ad- 
ministration in Canada, discusses the posi- 
tion of co-executors in his report at the 
last annual meeting of the corporation with 
which he is associated. Mr. Langmuir 
says, in part: 

“After a long experience in the adminis- 
tration of estates I wish to say that I have 
rarely found it work out to the advantage 
of an estate to associate one or more in- 
dividual executors with the trust company, 
unless the appointment is in an advisory 
capacity only, the trust company being 
the factor executor. 

“Tn the first place, in all important mat- 
ters pertaining to the administration of 
estates, the corporation is always glad to 
take counsel with any of the family who 
can assist in arriving at a sound conclusion, 
whether or not they are named as co- 
executors and trustees. In the second place, 
owing to illness or absence from home or 
lack of business methods on the part of co- 
executors, delays and losses to the estate 
are frequently sustained as may be readily 
understood by any business man who will 
give the matter a little real study. 

“Then again, factor private co-executors 
usually expect to be paid something for 
their services, and this must be considered 
by the surrogate judge in awarding the 
executors’ compensation, as of course the 
work of the corporate executors, upon whom 
in the last analysis as a qualified executor, 
the bulk of responsibility is not lessened 
but much increased, cannot be expected to 
take less than the usual fees allowed to one 
executor, and especially as these fees re- 
main as they were before the war, notwith- 
standing the great increase in the cost of 
administration. 

“Tf individual co-executors are appointed 
I am convinced this should be in an ad- 
visory capacity only; the entire financial 
responsibility, keeping of accounts and 
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securities being left in the hands of the 
trust company, the testator being satisfied 
that his estate will be administered to the 
best advantage, because of the experience 
and expert knowledge to be obtained on all 
matters of investment, and the management 
of various classes of property through the 
several organized departments provided by 
the trust company, and in addition to all 
these advantages, the united judgment of 
the board of directors.” 


2, 2, ¢, 
2 we 


THE CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES 
OF NEW YORK 


a MIHE trust companies of New York 
TL City exercise stewardship over many 

billions of dollars worth of property, 
securities and indentures in their various 
capacities as fiduciaries in serving corpo- 
rations and individuals. The responsibili- 
ties and duties which attach to the safe- 
guarding of such huge volume of wealth 
call for the highest degree of vigilance, 
skillful management, absolute integrity and 
exceptional types of executive ability. The 
fact that the trust officers and those asso- 
ciated with them in the conduct of the trust 
departments of New York City trust com- 
panies and banks measure up to such re- 
quirements is amply proved by the record 
of trust administration in this city. There 
is yet to be recorded the loss of a single 
penny in New York to a beneficiary of an 
estate or trust where the funds and property 
have been entrusted to a trust company. 
Such a record of solvency is unequaled in 
any branch of finance or banking. 


The Corporate Fiduciaries Association, 
consisting of officers of trust departments of 
New York trust companies and banks, set 
out less than three years ago to bring about 
closer co-operation; to smooth the way for 
the national bank newcomers in regard to 
methods of procedure and to enunciate 


policies that all could subscribe to. The 
organization has succeeded in the interim 
beyond the anticipation of its founders. 
First of all, it has brought together in a 
spirit of cordial fraternity and mutual help- 
fulness the trust officers of trust companies 
and banks. It may be said that the asso- 
ciation functions daily because of the per- 
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sonal contact established between mem- 
bers. Secondly, the association has brought 
about a unity of purpose to hold trust ad- 
ministration to the highest standard of 
protection for the public as well as the 
development of those approved safeguards 
of management taught by experience. In 
a very definite way the association has 
also helped to establish a basis for mutual 
and amicable relationship in dealings with 
members of the legal profession. A sched- 
ule of fees for trust services has been pro- 
vided which is reasonable and to which 
there is general adherence. Excellent work 
has also been accomplished in other direc- 
tions, particularly in matters of adjustment 
of tax problems as affecting fiduciaries. 


2. 2, 2, 
~ ~~ ~~ 


DEPOSITARY AUTHORITY UNDER 
ESCROWS 


ECAUSE of increased use of escrows 
and especially because of the grow- 

ing service of banks and trust com- 
panies as depositaries under escrow agree- 
ments, any cases upon the subject are wel- 
comed and looked to with interest. The 
most recent case in the subject is that of 
Kruer vs. Union National Bank of McKees- 
port, 119 Atl. 921. In this case it appears 
that an escrow agreement under which the 
bank was depositary provided that checks 
for the purchase price of an oil lease were 
to be surrendered to the vendors on or be- 
fore ten days from date, provided that 
title to the lease was approved by the at- 
torneys for the purchasers. 

It appears that the bank having received 
no word in the matter delivered the checks 
to the vendors. The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania holds that in an action 
brought against the bank judgment should 
have been granted to the plaintiff. The 
court points out that tte escrow provided 
that passing of the title to the lease by 
the attorney was a condition precedent to 
closing of the transfer. The court says an 
escrow is “a special agency and, as sug- 
gested, the authority of the agent must be 
strictly considered and not extended be- 
yond that which is given in terms, or that 
which is necessary or proper for carrying 
the authority so given into effect.” 
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OUR ABNORMAL GOLD SUPPLY AND CREDIT EXPANSION 
NEED OF A SOUND MONETARY POLICY 


HENRY A. E. CHANDLER, PH.D 


Economist, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


The following article conveys a timely caution to American bankers 
and business men, pointing out that the abnormal accumulation of gold in this country 








conceals the real facts as to proper limitations on credit and the dangerous consequences 
of absorption of gold fund into credit base in the event that Europe is enabled to with- 
draw gold because of declining money value. Mr. Chandler shows that since 1913 there 
has been a fall of 35 per cent. in the value of money in this country; that further depre- 
ciation acts automatically as a cancellation of foreign debt, and arrests sound business 


development. ) 


HE need of developing a sound mone- 
tary policy in the United States is a 
matter of vital importance in view of 
instability and wide fluctuations in the value 
of money, rising prices and the absence of 
automatic checks or safeguards in the ex- 
pansion of credit, due chiefly to an abnormal 
accumulation of gold. A sound monetary 
policy is indispensable to business develop- 
ment. If the value of money in this country 
suffers another substantial fall and a larger 
proportion of the unused, and temporarily 
held, gold fund should become absorbed into 
the credit base, the United States could not 
return this newly absorbed gold when I[u- 
rope needed it. Such transfer of gold could 
be accomplished only at the cost of an ex- 
treme credit stringency in this country, a 
drastic deflation, and possibly a_ financial 
crisis that would seriously react against 
stable conditions in the rest of the world. 
A further decline in the value of money 
and gold would greatly reduce the weight of 
external debts to America and practically 
operate as a partial cancellation. For other 
reasons, including important foreign ex- 
change considerations, the immediate inter- 
est of debtor countries appear to require a 
fall in the value of gold, and thereby in the 
value of American money. It is easy to un- 
derstand, therefore, why European authori- 
ties, believing that the accumulation of gold 
in the United States would lead to inflation 
and thus to a fall in the value of our money, 
have been glad to see the world’s gold piling 
up in New York, notwithstanding Europe's 
need for the yellow metal as never before 
in history. 


The vigil for the return of sound mone- 








tary conditions in Europe and return to the 
gold standard, since the close of the war, 
has been one succession of disappointments. 
We are still in great doubt as to when Eu- 
rope will return to the old gold standard. 
Indeed, there is room for a reasonable doubt 
as to whether some important European na- 
tions will ever return to the old prewar ar- 
rangement. 

Whether Europe eventually returns to the 
old gold standard and thus relieves us of 
our very troublesome excess of gold or 
whether she finally adopts some system of 
managed currency that requires much less 
gold than formerly, it appears not unlikely 
that we have ahead of us a period when we 
cannot rely upon the old prewar methods of 
automatic regulation, but must work out and 
maintain for the time being a monetary pol- 
icy largely upon our own responsibility. Two 
things are necessary. The most important 
problem is to determine if we want a rapid- 
ly falling value of money such as some lead- 
ing authorities believe is now imminent 
or under way: or do we want the value 
of money to rise nearer to its prewar value 
or remain within reasonable limits of varia- 
tion from its present level. Today we have 
no general agreement on these questions in 
America and therefore no effective guaran- 
tee that a sound monetary policy will be car- 
ried out. 


Do We Want Value of Money to Fall? 


Worldwide conditions must be recognized 
in considering the formulation of a sound 
monetary policy. No national policy can be 
carried out independent of conditions in the 
rest of the world. On the surface it would 
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appear, because of the huge external debts 
of Europe to America, and the still vaster 
internal debts of the European governments 
to their own people, that the monetary in- 
terests of the United States and those of 
the principal European nations are at vari- 
ance. Many believe that several European 
governments could not successfully handle 
the internal debt problems if the debts had 
to be paid in gold at its present value. The 
return of the gold standard, therefore, seems 
to involve either a drastic fall in the value 
of gold or internal debt and currency adjust- 
ments that are confronted wtih stupendous 
difficulties. The easiest, although not neces- 
sarily the best, way for these governments 
appears clearly to be through a fall in the 
value of gold. 

It is doubtless greatly to America’s inter- 
est to have Europe return to the gold stand- 
ard at the earliest possible date. If the gold 
standard is worth saving for America, it 
should, however, be at some cost other than 
that of a further fall and continual insta- 
bility of its value. From the point of view 
of domestic business and income, changes in 
the value of money have far-reaching effects. 
The real facts are often confused and con- 
cealed by grouping together changes operat- 
ing in widely different and because 
two distinct movements having different ef- 
fects operate simultaneously. 

To obtain a 
two 


ways 


clear 
movements it is 


understanding of the 


necessary to consider 
First, there is the short- 
term fall and rise in the value of money 
which is of a temporary nature and may be 
ealled the cyclical fluctuations; second, there 
is the long-time trend which is more gradual 


them separately. 


than the cyclical changes, but of a more per- 


manent nature. 


Temporary vs. Permanent Changes in Value 
of Money 

As is well known, business passes through 
a series of periods of varying activity com- 
posing what is often called the 
Each of the cyclical movements 
is recognized not as permanent but as tem- 
porary. Price changes or temporary oscilla- 
tions in the value of money do not act with 
equal force on different classes of income 
at the same time. The fact of specific im- 
portance is that, notwithstanding the changes 
during the cycle, the tendency of such cycli- 
cal movement is to leave the final value of 
money substantially the same as it was in 
the preceding cycle. 

The second important movement in prices, 
namely, the establishing of a permanently 
higher level and thus of a new low value of 


“business 
cycle.” 
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money (or the reverse) operates in a very 
different way. Since the year 1915 we have 
had a problem in the falling value of money 
of growing importance. This was already 
noted during the war period. But at that 
time it was hoped that after the close of the 
war the value of would return to 
some point near its prewar value. Not- 
withstanding the drastic fall of prices in 
the latter part of 1920 and the first part of 
1921, the price decline halted at a_ point 
roughly 40 per cent. above the 1913 level and 
has now entered upon a new upward move- 
ment which has already reached a_ point 
about 160 per cent. above the 1913 level. It 
may be assumed, therefore, that as compared 
with 1918 the value of money has depre- 
ciated not less than 25 to 35 per cent. and 
that apparently the movement is 
tending to depreciate further. 
There are indications that we are witnessing 
a new permanent fall in the value of money. 


money 


present 
cause it to 


Effect of Fall in Value of Money 
The fall in the value of money is a mat- 
ter of supreme importance to American busi- 
The possibility of marked inflation, 
due to the existence of an abnormal 
of gold, might bring about a 
new and drastic the value of 
our money. Because of the decline in value 
of our 1913 a very large num- 
ber of industrious and thrifty 
classes in this have suffered an 
automatie shrinkage in the real value of 
their accumulated savings which vitally af- 
fects business prosperity in the future, so 
that we eannot afford to permit another 
marked depreciation in the permanent value 

of money. 
We do not 
covery of 


ness. 
excess 
conceivably 
shrinkage in 
money since 
the most 
country 


halt the 
activity. 


want to normal re- 
industrial We do not 
want the value of money to fall permanently. 
What is the 
complete recovery of doing 
The 
a steady hand on the part 
charge of credit facilities and 
from the ablest of 
We need a clearer un- 
derstanding that the correct handling of the 
credit problem is of the utmost importance 
to all producing classes, including both the 
employing and labor classes. 

To stimulate thrift 
cipal and income 


necessary, therefore, to enable 
business without 
permanent injustice to thrifty classes? 
problem calls for 
of those in 
for intelligent 
our business leaders. 


backing 


the security of prin- 
must be assured to the 
saver. That is why legal safeguards sur- 
round the investment of savings, such in- 
vestments being practically limited to Gov- 
ernment, State, municipal and other high- 
grade securities, the principal and interest 
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of which are definitely fixed in amount of 
money. To an important extent the invest- 
ments of workers and of a large part of the 
middle classes are in savings banks, in life 
insurance and in Government and other high- 
grade bonds. The principal and income from 
these investments are payable in fixed 
amounts of money and consequently their 
real value shrinks as the value of money 
shrinks. The real value of any income is 
the amount of commodities and services that 
it will buy. 

Since the value of money in this country 
has fallen about 35 per cent. since 1913 this 
means that those at that time having money 
invested in bonds or other savings payable 
in a fixed amount of money have lost rough- 
ly 55 per cent. of the real value of these 
investments since that date. There are nu- 
merous other evils attending a permanent 
fall in the value of money as _ affecting 
debtor-creditor relations that might be dis- 
cussed so show the need of stability in 
money value. With decline in value of 
money and rising prices there is demand for 
increased wages as we are witnessing today. 
If there were some automatic system where- 
by wages would rise as the value of money 
fell, we should have a different problem. 
Laborers know, however, that there is no 
assurance that such readjustments will be 
made and they are therefore constrained to 
demand wage increases to cover increased 
cost of living and future increases. 

Until the value of money in this country 
ean be sustained at some reasonable level 
long enough for the maladjustments of prices 
to be ironed out and to re-establish a clearer 
relationship between the value of work done 
and wage received, we cannot expect labor 
to be content with a reasonable wage. The 
course that will contribute most to the pre 
vention of unusual labor difficulties is for 
business men to bend their influence to a 
conservation of the present value of money. 


Fictitious Prosperity Based on Decline in 
Money Value 

To business in general much of the ap- 
parent prosperity which accompanies rapid 
fall in value of money is often little more 
than a paper prosperity. Large profits and 
surpluses are apt to shrink into nothing dur- 
ing the exaggerated reaction that follows a 
preiod of feverish activity. It is true that 
as the result of a final fall in the value of 
money, large increases in wealth may accrue 
to common stockholders in some corpora- 
tions. Where a corporation’s fixed capital is 
largely represented by funded debt, sooner 
or later the money value of the fixed capital 
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increases to correspond roughly to the fall 
in the value of money, while the real value 
of the debt shrinks. The equity of the stock- 
holder, therefore, comes to represent a much 
larger share of the real capital than before. 
Such a transfer of real value from bond- 
holder to stockholder, however, does not rep- 
resent a real surplus earned. It represents 
only a wiping out of part of the funded debt 
without repayment and a transfer to the 
stockholder of the ownership of the equip- 
ment represented by the amount of the debt 
so wiped out. 


Effect of Drastic Deflation and Rise in Value 
of Money 

The evils of fluctuating money value are 
not confined, however, to a falling value. 
The best interests of the country are also 
opposed to a rising value. In some quar- 
ters it may be a matter of regret that com- 
plete liquidation, which would have brought 
the value of money nearer to its prewar 
value, did not prove practicable at the end 
of the last business cycle. But for our ex- 
cessive supply of gold the country probably 
would have been forced to liquidate nearer 
to the prewar level. In any event the advi- 
sability of such liquidation was debatable. 
On the one hand it would have restored to 
bondholders and the great mass of savings 
depositors the full real value of their sav- 
ings. On the other hand, many business 
units probably would have failed that even- 
tually will be saved and enabled to pay their 
debts by the lower value of money. Many 
who have recently loaned cheap money to the 
governments and to others would receive pay- 
ment in a money much more valuable which 
would place a burden upon the borrowers as 
unjust as that placed upon the prewar lend- 
ers by the original fall in money value. 

The time for complete liquidation appears 
to have gone for the present. Business has 
resumed in an extensive way on a lower 
value of money basis and it is impossible to 
see how we could, as a practical matter, re- 
turn to our prewar level until European de- 
mand for our surplus gold forces us back to 
that level. For the time being we must g0 
forward on the new level. We ought to 
guard, however, against repetition of the 
errors of 1919 and 1920. It is just as neces- 
sary to extend proper credit to all sound 
business as it is to prevent both a perma- 
nent rise or fall in the value of money. To 
limit extension of credit to normal business 
needs may become a difficult problem in view 
of the lack of our normal checks to over- 
expansion. No sound policy can be assured 
until effective checks to overexpansion or 
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overecontraction ©¢ 
into play. 


aun be once more brought 


First Step to Sound Monetary Policy 
Under ordinary conditions an 
pansion of credit reduced 
a dangerous point which restrained 
from granting further credit and disclosed 
to business that the limits of expansion had 
been reached. 
operates to 


undue 


reserves 


ex- 
to 
banks 


bank 


Today no such danger signal 
warn bankers or business men 
because our huge gold supply covers up the 
real facts. The extension of a 
amount of credit to all sound 
be assumed as a matter of course. 
not however, that it is 
the maximum of credit to all 
lieve their enterprises to be 


tinguish 


reasonable 
is to 
This does 
to extend 
those 
sound. 


business 
mean, safe 
be 
dis 
of 


who 
Te 
financing 
expansion of 
difficult. The 
of the problem is emphasized by 
the insidious character of inflation. 
at the time 


between adequate 


sound business and undue 
credit is sometimes extremely 


magnitude 
Coming 
wholesome rise in 
prices incident to sound business revival, 
hides behind the cloak of normal business 
and unfortunately may not de 
tected until a large part of the damage is done. 


sale 


as a 


revival be 
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The 
for 


step to 


chief 


first a sound monetary policy 
the producing groups in the 
United States to recognize that their largest 
and final interests opposed to a drastic 
fall in the value money. If is 
to be protected, of two things must 
exist : 


is 


are 
of 


one 


business 


a. Either an 
establish 
more 


automatic system 
the limits 
less independently 


will 
control 


that 
of 
of 


broader 


or business 


men and bankers, or, 


A strong independent judgment upon 
the part of the bankers operating firmly 
and courageously in of 


tained overconfident 


} 


the 


and 


face sus 
opposit th 


business sentiment 


It to the 
in the period before | 


is clearly interest of 
recovery 
the old 
against 
that a 
In 
that 


rica jJoln 


the country 
will 
forces that 


suropean 
once more bring into play 
automatically 
monetary 


protected us abnormal 


conditions f 


new system of 
the meantime, it 
the ablest 
with the bank- 
policy strictly in 


business development 


protection be devised 


is absolutely essential 
Ame 
ers in supporting a credit 
with 


busi 
ness leaders in 


accord sound 
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RECENT CONFERENCE OF OFFICERS AND DrRECTORS OF THE FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 








TANGIBLE EVIDENCES OF ECONOMIC AND FISCAL 


RECOVERY IN EUROPE 
SHOWING HOW THE OLD WORLD IS GRADUALLY REGAINING ITS POISE 


GEORGE B. MALLON 
Bankers Trust Company of New York 








(Epitor’s Note: Cabled accounts of current political and military happenings often 
convey the impression that Europe is blindly and persistently heading for economic col- 
lapse and general chaos. The more prosaic but more significant developments which 
show recovery of trade, increased production, new capital erpenditures and reduction of 
Government expenditures and drift toward balancing of budgets despite overwhelming 


tar burdens, are very apt to be overlooked. 


The Bankers Trust Company of New York 


maintains a Foreign Information Service with direct connections with reliable sources 
of economic and fiscal information in leading European countries, particularly in Eng- 
land and France. The facts presented herewith by Mr. Mallon are therefore reassuring 
to those who hope for economic as well as political restoration in Europe.) 


MERICAN impressions of the Euro- 

pean situation, which is of such 

vital material concern to our own na- 
tional welfare, are apt to be colored more 
by the military and _ political happenings 
abroad than by developments which possess 
economic significance. The important Euro- 
pean countries are not devoting their entire 
attention to achieving strategic advantages, 
despite that the European news receiving 
most attention has a military or political 
flavor. Adjustments of real importance are 
progressing in Europe, but as they relate 
to prosaic affairs, such as trade, industry 
and government administration they are often 
obscured by the more spectacular develop- 
ments. 

But it is along these prosaic lines, largely 
through trade recovery, that the real solu- 
tion of Europe’s difficulties will be worked 
out. A glance at trade returns of leading 
European countries for the year just ended 
discloses features of interest. The figures 
demonstrate, for example, that the trade 
balance of various countries closely  ap- 
proached a pre-war proportion in 1922. With 
respect to values, imports and exports were, 
of course, greater than the values (but not 
greater than the volume) of pre-war trade. 
That was to be expected in view of higher 
prices obtaining in 1922. But the dispro- 
portion in value of exports to imports, so 
marked at the close of the war, was, in the 
ease of various European countries, brought 
back during the past year to something like 
pre-war proportion, 


Restoration of Trade Balances 


Great Britain and France showed adverse 
trade balances in 1922 no greater propor- 
tionately than their normal pre-war adverse 
balances. Even Germany made a surprising 
showing despite her difficulties. Germany's 
total foreign trade in 1922 amounted in value 
to about ten billion gold marks as against 20 
billions in 1913, and German exports in 1922 
were equivalent to 39 per cent. of the total 
value of her foreign trade compared to 48 
per cent. in 1913. These figures, based on 
official returns compiled by the League of 
Nations, are illustrative of the adjustments 
that have been effected in European trade. 

With respect to Great Britain and France 
various striking achievements can be detail- 
ed. Great Britain’s progress toward normal 
conditions during the post-war period is 
shown by comparative figures received from 
the Bankers Trust Company’s English Infor- 
mation Service. 


Progress in British Government Finances 


The outstanding British achievements, 
aside from general trade recovery, in the 
four years elapsing since the Armistice, have 
been a very large reduction in Government 
expenditures and a balancing of the budg- 
et: restoration of coal production and coal 
export trade close to the pre-war level; and 
a striking recovery in British maritime ac- 
tivities. The comparative figures indicate 
that British Government expenditure was 
reduced from £1,665,000,000 in the first year 
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of peace to approximately £812,000,000 in 
the last fiscal year—a reduction of 50 per 
cent. 

Great Britain’s foreign trade, in which 
there was an adverse balance of over £600,- 
000,000 in 1919, showed an adverse balance 
of less than £180,000,000 in 1922. British 
coal production in 1922 exceeded by 23,000,- 
000 tons the best previous post-war yearly 
output and British coal exports were in 1922 
the highest since the record-breaking exports 
of 1913. Great Britain’s shipping activities 
during 1922 approximated 90 per cent. of the 
tonnage of her pre-war shipping trade, where- 
as in 1919 the British shipping trade was 
equivalent to little more than 60 per cent of 
the pre-war tonnage. 


British Comparative Figures 

The comparative figures are as follows: 
1913 1919 1922 

Million £) 

Government receipts a) 198 1339 

Government expenditures ..(a) 197 1665 

New investment offerings .. 242 237 

Imports....... ... 768 1626 

Exports ’ .... 634 963 


; (Million Tons) 
Coal production ; .. 287 229 252 


Coal exports. ; : 35 64 
Shipping: British ships entered 
cargo - 32 2: 28 
British ships cleared with 
a 40 21 36 


a) Fiscal year begins April 1. 


In contrasting the present large annual 
expenditure of the British Government with 
the pre-war rate of expenditure it should be 
borne in mind that the annual debt charge is 
now £335,000,000, compared to only £16,000,- 
000 in 1913-14. 


The New British Budget 
For the new British fiscal year (April 1, 


1923-March 31, 1924) budget expenditure of 
£816,000,000 or perhaps less, is forecast. Brit- 
ish Supply Service estimates for the new 
fiscal year, which include the cost of the 
various civil departments of the government 
and the army, navy and air service, are more 
than £100,000,000 below the estimates for 
1922-3. The new army estimates show a re- 
duction of £10,300,000, the navy estimates are 
£6,S83,000 than those of the last fis- 
cal year, and the estimates for the civil de- 
partments are reduced £88,184,994. 

Our English Information Service has for- 
warded the following figures comparing the 
old and new estimates: 


less 


1922-3 1923-4 
(Million £ 
Civil departments ~— 314 
Army. . 62 52 
Navy . 64 58 
Air service 10 12 
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The British program is 
economy coupled with endeavor to reduce 
the national debt. An illustration of what 
Great Britain is accomplishing in that direc- 
tion is afforded by the recent arrangements 
concluded with the United States for liqui- 
dation of Britain’s American debt, and by 
the payments already made on that account. 


one of national 


Economic and Fiscal Progress in France 

Material progress has also been made along 
various lines by France. One of the most 
striking achievements of France has been 
the recovery of her foreign trade already re- 
ferred to. 

Official figures of the French Customs Ad- 
ministration disclose that the tonnage of 
France’s export trade last year exceeded the 
pre-war tonnage of French export trade. 
France’s imports in 1922 also exceeded her 
imports in 1913 due to the enlarged demand 
for raw materials used by French 
tries. 

The comparative figures supplied by 
French Information 


indus- 


our 
Service are as follows: 
Imports 1913 1922 
(1,000 Met. tons 
5,512 5,063 
37,160 
1,548 


44,220 


Foodstuffs 
Raw materials. . 
Manufactures.. 


Total 
Erports 
Foodstuffs 
Raw materials 
Manufactures 
Parcel post. 


44 807 
1,696 


51.366 


1,456 O48 
18,299 19,145 
2,318 2,494 

35 25 
Total 22,108 22,615 

In terms of money French exports in 1922 
exceeded the amount of exports in 1913 by 
13,762,000,000 francs and imports in 1922 
amounted to 15,479,000,000 francs more than 
imports in 1913, partly accounted for by the 
lower post-war value of the franc. 

Compared to figures for 1921 the volume of 
French trade in 1922 showed striking 
expansion. Imports last year exceeded those 
of 1921 by 11,300,000 tons and exports were 
6,580,000 tons greater in 1922 than in 1921. 
The increase was mainly in imports and ex- 
ports of raw materials, but French exports 
of manufactured goods also improved in 1922. 
The tonnage of those exports was 2,494,542 
tons compared to 1,895,246 tons in 1921. 


also 


Fiscal Developments in France 

France also has been making progress in 
her national financing. 

Revenue derived from indirect taxation 
and government monopolies in France during 
the year 1922 amounted to  15,087,946,400 
francs, or only 5.3 per cent. less than the 
budget estimates for the year. Receipts from 
those sources during the final half of the 
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year were within less than 30,000,000 francs 
of equalling the budget estimates for that 
portion of 1922. In December alone, the reve- 
nue receipts amounted to 1,311,471,000 francs, 
or 24,575,795 frances above the estimate for 
that month. 

Compared with the yield from indirect 
revenue and government monopolies in 1921, 
the returns for 1922 showed an increase of 
1,854,238,900 francs, or 14 per cent. The re- 
ceipts from last year’s customs and tax on 
business turnover, although below the 1922 
budget estimates, were 800,000,000 francs 
greater than in 1921. 

Illustrating the general recovery’ in 
France’s business and industry, a_ recent 
authoritative review states that the activity 
of mines and industries has obtained encour- 
aging results. French iron mines during the 
first ten months of the year produced near- 
ly 17,000,000 tons of ore, as against 11,500,000 
tons for the corresponding period of 1921. 
This increase was especially noticeable dur- 
ing the second half of the year when the 
monthly production more than doubled what 
it was last year. 

The number of blast furnaces alight was 
almost doubled and the production of pig iron 
reached 514,000 tons during the month of 
October, 1922, as against 295,000 tons for 
October, 1921. The production of steel dur- 
ing the same months went from 277,000 tons 
to 410.500 tons. 

In the textile industries the number of 
spindles and looms in activity has also in- 
very considerably. The rise in 
traffic receipts on French main railroads 
shows that circulation and interchange of 
goods have grown in intensity. 


creased 


Restoration of War Devastated Areas 


Restoration of the war-ravaged areas has 
been such as to enable those regions to take 
an important part in the economic progress 
of France. In the devastated regions, the 
area under cultivation increased by 145,000 
hectares (a hectare is 2.47 acres) and now 
exceeds three-quarters of the area under cul- 
tivation in 1914. Nearly all the roads and 
local railroads have been restored. Eighty- 
five per cent. of the factories employing more 
than ten people have been rebuilt and the 
personnel of these has increased since 1921 
from 438,000 to 475,000. 

France has made very large expenditures 
in this restoration of the devastated regions. 
Her bill against Germany for reconstruction 
and other expenditures, recoverable under 
the Treaty of Versailles, amounted, at the 
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end of 1922 to 97,533,000,000 frances. It was, 
in part, because of the evasive attitude of 
Germany toward repayment of France’s ex- 
penditures thus incurred that France occu- 
pied the Ruhr district. 


2, 2°, 2, 
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MISTAKEN KINDNESS 

The other day one of the real tragedies 
of life was revealed when the affairs of a 
man who died some time ago were being 
placed before a Surrogate Court judge for 
consideration. This man left $15,000 of life 
insurance to his wife and the balance of his 
property handed over to a trust com- 
pany for administration. The widow sought 
advice from the trust company in connection 
with the investment of the $15,000 and she 
advised to place this gilt- 
edged securities, which would yield her an 
annual about $1,000. She dis- 
cussed this matter with a “friend of the fam- 
ily,” who pointed out that this was only 7 
per cent. interest, and he could do much 
better than that for her. He convinced her 
that her money could be invested in discount- 
ing agreements for sale, and the income de- 
rived would be in the 
per cent. The widow finally decided to fol- 
low this advice. 

The net result of the adventure was laid 
bare before the judge. This woman lost all 
of the $15,000 and no person is legally re- 
The “friend of the 
family” proved to be the worst enemy they 
ever had—and yet he acted in good faith, 
and is sorely distressed by the havoe his ad- 
vice created ; which back to 
the old, old maxim: “Every man to his own 
job.” If the advice of the trust company had 
been followed—and they were competent to 
give advice, for that is their business—the 
widow would still have her $15,000 and be 
The 


sad stories 


was 


was money in 


income of 


neighborhood of 20 


sponsible for the loss, 


has brings us 


receiving a reasonable income from it. 
unfortunate thing is that these 
are being added to day by day. 

—From Canadian Finance. 


The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, an- 
that Mr. Toshikata Okubo, former 
manager of the London office, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the head office at Yoko- 
hama in place of Mr. N. Igarashi, who was 
elected a director and that Mr. Jiro Kiyose 
has been appointed sub-manager of the head 
office in place of Mr. Imajiro Kudo who has 
heen appointed an inspector of the bank. 


nounces 
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IN TRUST 


DEPARTMENT WORK 


OUTLINE OF EDUCATIONAL TRUST COURSE CONDUCTED BY 
CHICAGO CHAPTER, A. I. B. 


WILLIAM H. A. JOHNSON 


Assistant Secretary, Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, III. 


(Eprror’s Note: With the rapid increase in the number of trust companies and the 


establishment of trust departments by numerous National and State 


banks, the demand 


for experienced and efficient men in trust department operation far exceeds the available 
supply. The need of special educational facilities in the technique of trust administration 


is being recognized by colleges and universities. 


the American Institute 


It is through various local chapters of 


of Banking which have provided special courses on trust func- 
tions, however, that the best results thus far have 
by the Chicago Chapter, described in the following article, 


been achieved. The 
is perhaps the 


course provided 
most thorough 


and complete in covering the practical as well as the academic and legal phases of trust 


administration, ) 


HIS is the age of specialization and 
specialists. In all professions, voca- 
tional pursuits and trades the demand 
of the times is for experts. In the fields of 
medicine and surgery, for example, the gen- 
eral practitioner has been succeeded by the 
specialist. 
ing, the 
well as in the fine arts. 


The same holds true in engineer- 


various sciences and industry as 
In finance the great- 
est rewards go to the specialist. In bank- 
ing this principle of specialization is of more 
recent growth. 
Institutions of learning try to keep pace 
with this modern trend of creating new de- 
grees of scholarship. To 


observed the 


those who have 


remarkable growth in volume 
and technique of trust business the question 
may often have presented itself: “Why can- 
not we have John Jones, B. T. A. (Bachelor 
of Trust Administration) as well as William 
Smith, M. D., or Charles Willaims, C. P. A.? 
With the rapid increase in trust business 
there is also an increasing call for experi- 
enced trust 
ble and 


officers. The demand for Capa- 
trust officers today far ex 

No man who possesses the 
essential qualifications of a good trust offi- 
cer is today looking for a connection. It is 
quite the other way. 
banks 


trained 
ceeds the supply. 


Trust companies and 
scanning the horizon 
for efficient men in the establishment or de- 
velopment of trust departments. 


are constantly 


Up to within recent years the educational 
facilities for the training of men in trust ad- 


ministration have been almost negligible. 
Most of the successful trust officers of today 
are those who have graduated from the 
experience. Many have 
gravitated from the legal profession to trust 


department work ; 


school of actual 


others have from 
It is only within the 
past few years that colleges and universities, 
particularly those 


tion departments, 


come 
banking departments. 


with business administra- 
have become awake to the 
wisdom of providing special courses in trust 
administration. Too much credit cannot be 
given to various local chapters of the Ameri- 
can Institute of which 
trust for their pioneering 
this direction. 


Banking, provide 


courses, work in 
Trust companies or 
trust 
who has 


banks on deciding to 
department generally send the 


been 


opel a 


man selected as trust officer 
to its correspondents in the larger cities to 
secure ideas on organization. In many cases 
the prospective trust officer has served long 
and faithfully in the banking department, 
but has no idea of trust problems. It may 
be that associated 


with the bank .as counsel: if so he is better 


the appointee has been 
fitted to assume the duties than a man with- 
out legal training, as many of the problems 
of a trust officer are of a legal nature and 
it is not always possible to refer minor mat- 
ters to counsel. 


Problems Confronting the Trust Officer 
The embryo trust officer spends a few days 
in one or more banks hastily surveying the 
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systems employed. He makes copious 
notes, which afterward prove to be unintel- 
ligible. He also loads himself up with a 
large number of forms and then returns to 
his institution with the idea that in the 
few days he has acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of trust practice and procedure. It has 
been the privilege of the writer to see the 
application of some of this overnight knowl- 
edge, and no matter how earnest and honest 
an effort was made to apply it, the results in 
many cases have been laughable, were they 
not also tragic. There is more to trust work 
than the use of a particular set of forms; the 
technique of the work must be understood. 

Two problems confront the average trust 
ofticer: first, the securing of new business 
and second, the personnel to effectively ad- 
minister it. For the securing of new busi- 
ness, Where the bank does not have adver- 
tising counsel, there are the many excellent 
syndicated advertising services. In the 
second case, the trust executive has little, if 
any assistance. The books on trust com 
panies have dealt largely with the HOW 
and not with the WHY of trust work. A 
man who knows the WHY can usually work 
out the HOW. 


Meeting the Need for Instruction 

It is not always possible in the press of 
the day’s work for the trust executive to ex 
plain to his subordinates the details of a 
particular transaction and its relationship 
to other matters. A few executives realizing 
that their subordinates needed enlighten- 
ment have undertaken to give instruction. 
touching the high spots of trust work and 
covering the detail by answers to questions. 
The writer several years ago had such a 
class and the interest shown made it well 
worth the effort. It repaid in increased ef- 
ficiency and was pleasing to the clerical 
force in that it made their work more than 
uninteresting routine. 

To meet this need with instruction as to 
the WHY as well as the HOW several of the 
Chapters of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing have provided courses in trust practice 
and procedure. The institute has taken cog- 
nizance of the desire for knowledge relative 
to the larger problems by holding a confer- 
ence on trust functions in connection with 
its annual convention. The Chapters have 
developed the courses in two ways: some of 
them have had a specialist for each subject: 
others have secured one lecturer to cover all 
of the work. It is generally believed that 
the second method is preferable as better co- 
ordination is had. There is a certain amount 


of overlapping of subjects and an instructor 
in one subject may encroach on the work of 
another in answering questions which relate 
to another. 


Course Provided by Chicago Chapter, A. I. B. 

The Chicago Chapter has had such a course 
for three years with one instructor. The 
enrollment has been as large as in any of 
its advanced courses, and the percentage of 
attendance has been high. The course con- 
sists of twenty lectures of one and one-half 
hours each. Lacking a suitable text, a mim- 
eographed outline has been prepared ; in part 
it is a mere syllabus, and in part a brief 
text. This has been revised from year to 
year and is now approaching a finished form 
which will serve until a text is available. 
This outline is a basis and is amplified by 
lectures, thus the student is not distracted 
by attempting to make notes. 

The outline comprehends the following: 


1. Brief Historical Sketch of Trust Company 
Development in the United States and 
Foreign Countries. 


General Survey of a Trust Department, 

Showing Its Divisions and Subdivisions, 

with a Brief Description of the Work of 

Each. 

Corporate Bond Issues: 

(a) History of mortgages and the adop- 
tion of the modern mortgage inden- 
ture. 

Review of forms of obligations and 
Ser urity. 

Preliminaries to the acceptance of 
trust. 

Standard provisions of mortgage in- 
dentures. 

Certification and delivery of original 
issue and additional bonds under 
open end indenture. 

(f) Duties and liabilities of Trustee 

(g) Payment of bonds and coupons by 
maturity and by call. 

(h) Partial and final release. 


Transfer Agent and Registrar: 
(a) Origin of the offices. 


(b) Nature of the relationship and dis- 
tinction between Agent and Registrar. 

(c) Preliminaries to acceptance of ap- 
pointment. 

(d) Original issue of stock. 

(ce) Manner in which certificates should 
be issued, 

(f) Duties of Transfer Agent. 

(9g) Duties of Registrar. 

(h) General law of transfers. 

(i) Rules for transfer in special cases. 

(j) Forms of resolutions, records, ete. 
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Escrows. 


Depositary: 

(a) Uses of Depositary in foreclosures, 
reorganization and recapitalization. . 

(b) Duties of De- 


positary. 


and responsibilities 


Safe-keeping or Agency: 

(a) Explanation of service. 

(b) Nature of the office. 

(c) Form of letters of direction. 
(d) Duties and liabilities. 


Probate Administration: 

(a) Explanation of terms Executor, Ad- 
ministrator, ete. 

testate and 

Illinois. 

Steps for grant of administration and 

persons entitled to nominate. 


(b) Survey of intestate ad- 


ministration in 


(d) Duties and liabilities of Exrecutors 


and Administrators. 
(e) Filing and payment of claims, 


(f) Closing estate. 


Illinois Inheritance Tax and Federal Es- 
tate Tax: 


(a) History of 
nature. 


this taxration and its 
(b) Procedure for assessment of tar un- 
der Illinois and Federal statutes. 


(c) Payment of tares. 


Statute of Descent in Illinois. 


Illinois Law on Wills: 
(a) History and 
(b) Illinois 


pacity. 


nature of wills. 


law as to testamentary ca- 
(c) Rights of surviving spouse. 
(d).Competency of witnesses. 

(e) Limitations as to 
(Tt) Vethods of 


legacies. 


revocation, 


Trusteeships Under Wills and Voluntary 
Trusts: 


(a) Creation of trust. 

(b) Distinction 
and Bailee. 

(c) Who may be Trustee and Beneficiary. 

(d) Typical provisions for 
and Wills. 

(e) Trustee's compensation. 

(f) Liabilities of Trustee. 

(g) Revocable and 

(h) Duration. 

(i) Taration. 


between Trustee, Agent 


Agreements 


irrevocable trusts. 


Guardian: 
(a) Appointment. 
(b) Duties. 
(c) Closing estate. 
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14. Conservator: 
(a) Appointment. 
(b) Duties. 
(c) Closing estate. 


15. Trust Accounting: 
(a) Distinction 
Income. 
(b) Illinois law as to Principal and In- 
come. 


between Principal and 


(c) Amortization of premiums and writ- 
ing-up of discounts. 
(d) Trust Department records. 


16. Fees. 


17. Development of New Business. 

The subjects of trusteeships under Wills 
and Agreements have been consolidated un- 
der one head as the duties and liabilities of 
the trustee are the same. 

ao ae ae 

The Empire Trust Company of 
reports total 
posits, $51,881,697 ; 


New York 
$59.571.794: de- 
$2,000,000 : 
profits, 


resources of 
capital, 
undivided 


sur- 
plus, $1,100,000 ; $1,302,- 
266. 

The Chatham & Phenix National 
New York reports total 
SS86,000 ; capital, $10,500,000; surplus, $7,000,- 


CH), and undivided profits, $2,122,564. 


Bank of 


resources of $195,- 
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New Bowery Savincs BANK BUILDING IN 

NEW YORK IN WHICH HEADQUARTERS OF THE 

AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION HAVE BEEN 
ESTABLISHED 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN 
AND TRUST COMPANIES 
AIM TO CULTIVATE THRIFT AND PROTECT CLIENTS 


Cc. PETER 
Assistant to the President of The Detroit Trust Company 


(Eprror’s Note: Jt is only within recent years that trust companies and life insur- 
ance companies have come to a better understanding of the fact that these two types of 
institutions are not antagonistic but are supplementary. In other words, co-operation 
hetween life insurance companies and trust companies leads to the creation of business 
for both; the trust companies encouraging clients to obtain life insurance as a means of 
safeguarding their estates and beneficiaries and the life insurance companies advocating 
the employment of trust company service for similar reasons with the added safeguards 
against dissipation of life insurance funds provided either by properly drawn testamen- 


; 


tury or voluntary trusts.) 





HERE is a fundamental unity of in- 

terest between life insurance com- 

panies and trust companies. Both 
classes of institutions are constantly preach- 
ing thrift to the American public—the pro- 
tection of home and family, the taking 
thought for the future. We observe a group 
of institutions all working toward a common 
goal—the savings banks, the commercial 
banks, fire insurance, life insurance and ac 
cident insurance companies, building and 
loan associations, trust companies and oth- 
ers They are all bending their best ef- 
forts toward the preservation and increase 
of the world’s store of wealth and promo- 
tion of the welfare of the family. 

The very existence of all these institutions 
is bound up in the maintenance of our pres- 
ent system of private property against the 
attacks of radicalism and bolshevism. If by 
an effort of the imagination we can conceive 
of the United States being placed in the same 
condition as the Russia of today, we will 
see in a clearer light the forces that would 
compel all these several kinds of institutions 
to unite for their mutual protection. 

Let us assume then that we all recognize 
the broad grounds of common interest, and 
get down to the specific question of actual 
day to day co-operation. Here, an an- 
cient yet ever modern principle must be 
borne in mind and that is this: the interests 
of the client, our mutual customer, are para 
mount. It must be the sincere and honest 
endeavor of each of us to advise him well 
and truly, not with merely our own profit 





in view, but primarily with his advantage 
in mind. This is a high ideal, and as we 


are all human, we need not fear to acknowl- 


edge that sometimes where there is room for 
au difference of opinion we are unconsciously 
swayed by our own interests. But we must 
have an ideal, or a policy of action if you 
would rather call it that, and I think we will 
ugree on some such statement as this: “The 
interests of our clients come first.” 


Growing Spirit of Co-operation 


There have been tangible evidences of co 
operation between life insurance companies 
and trust companies for some years past. 
There are humerous examples of recommen- 
dations by trust companies of life insurance. 
Let me read a paragraph, for example: 

“Life insurance is one of the greatest fi- 
nancial devices humanity has conceived as 
a means of protecting wife and children 
when the breadwinner passes away. Hlu- 
man affairs at best are much at the mercy 
of chance, but life insurance introduced solid 
security at what had been the worst of all 
crises threatening the home. It has been a 
vast blessing.” 

If I were looking for an example of 
knocking, I would hardly choose that. 

Here is another: 

“Take out all the life insurance you can 
possibly carry. No man ever lived, who, as 
the years passed, felt that he had taken out 
too much life insurance. On the other hand, 
many thousands have regretted sadly that 
they took out none or so little. 
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Isn’t that a pretty strong statement 
ing from a bank? 

Again: 

“Business reverses may come and go, but 
nothing can touch the policy you have taken 
out for the protection of those dependent on 
you.” 


com- 


Making Payments Easy 

Savings banks try to make easy the pay- 
ment of premiums by monthly deposits in a 
account. Anything that helps to 
make the payment of premiums easier makes 
the sale of the insurance itself easier. Some 
savings banks have a combination insurance 
and savings system that puts much new in- 
surance business on the various 
companies. 

The commercial banker creates a demand 
for insurance when he insists on it as col- 
lateral for a loan, or by asking a business 
to insure the lives of the chief executives. 

The trust company stimulates public in- 
terest in life insurance, not only in recom- 
mending it to provide income for the family, 
but also to pay inheritance and estate taxes 
and other debts of the estate. Surely no 
better testimony as to the value of insurance 
to an executor in liquidating debts of the 
estate could be offered than comes from trust 
companies, whose experience is wider than 
any individual’s could be. 


savings 


books of 


Encouraging Use of Trust Functions 
On the other hand, instances are by no 
lacking where insurance companies 
have recommended trust companies for trust 
functions. Let me read you this: 

“We believe that trust companies offer 
advantages because of their permanence 
and their handling estates. 
Where must be exercised, where 
supervision is where the ne- 
the knowl- 
edge and skill of a trust company is supe- 
rior to that of a 

Again: 

“4 trust concerned in 
family disputes, and has no interests to serve 
except the execution of the plain directions 
in the will and the protection of the interests 
of the beneficiary.” 

From this evidence I cannot help but be- 
lieve that a friendly feeling does exist and 
should exist between life insurance and 
trust companies. They appeal to the same 
motives in human nature and they are fight- 
ing the same battle for the protection of 
home and property. A year ago one of the 
vice-presidents of the Equitable of New York 


means 


erperience in 
judgment 
nece ssary, or 
cessity of liquidation may exist 


private executor.” 


company is not 
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made the following remarks in the course of 
an address before the 15th annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Life Presidents 
in New York City: 

“Unquestionably the trust company 80- 
licitor and the life insurance agent tread 
paths that occasionally follow almost par- 
allel lines. Superficially it may seem that 
they must often come into direct competi- 
tion. The limitations of the human mind 
are such that individuals engaged in mar- 
keting the these two corporations 
offer should clash occasionally. But educa- 
tion and enlightenment should steadily di- 
minish the frequency and seriousness of 
these clashes. It may be maintained with 
reason that the respective fields of the two 
institutions are separate and distinct in re- 
spect to a prospect. Here the 
great need of education lies. The millen- 
nium will come when the life insurance agent 
at the close of his with Mr. ‘A’ 
advises him to establish a trust with a trust 
company and the trust company 
urges his prospect, Mr. ‘B, to apply for life 
Millennia may be unattainable, 
but progress is being made along the road 
toward this particular one.” 

Let me give you 
tions of co-operation. 


service 


particular 


interview 
solicitor 


insurance. 


some concrete illustra 


Concrete Examples of Co-operation 


One of the largest life insurance trusts 
on our books is that of a certain professional 
man in this city, with whom we were origi- 
nally placed in touch by his life insurance 
agent. His will and his wife’s as well were 
filed with us later. Not so long ago, he came 
to me and said he expected to let about half 
of his insurance lapse. He said he knew 
the insurance man would advise against it, 
and wanted our opinion. I questioned him 
to get the facts and found that he really 
could afford the premiums, but wanted the 
money for a highly speculative investment. 
I advised him strongly against making any 
change and I consider that as a result of his 
keeping the insurance everyone is benefited, 
the insurance company, the trust 
and most of all, himself. 

Last week we received a letter from a 
trust client, asking us to please advise him 
under what arrangement he could protect 
his interest in his home, being purchased 
on contract. We told him he ought to take 
out insurance in amount sufficient for the 
purpose. 

Recently a wealthy man created a trust 
with us consisting of both insurance and se- 
curities. The income from the bonds was 


company, 
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sufficient to pay the premiums. The deal was 
worked up jointly with the client’s permis- 
sion between the insurance man and our- 
selves. We pointed out to the client that 
the annual saving on his income tax result- 
ing from the operation of the trust was con- 
siderable, and that it would be a good 
stroke for him to apply this saving to the 
purchase of additional insurance. Again 
this was a good thing all around—for us in 
increasing the trust—for the insurance com- 
pany in selling more insurance—and for the 
man and his family in increased protection. 

The purchasing agent of a large manufac- 
turing plant here has named Detroit Trust 
Company in his will. He told me he had 
practically no life insurance whatever. I 
tried to argue him into it, but he says his 
securities will pay his taxes and expenses, 
and he prefers investing to paying out money 
for premiums. I see him frequently, and at 
every opportunity tell him I think he is mak- 
ing a mistake and maybe in time he will come 
around. 

A salesman for one of the smaller insur- 
ance companies came to me recently and 
said his client had a paid up policy of $5,000, 
for which he could take cash, or get some- 
thing like $7,500 paid up insurance. He 
asked what we could earn on the $5,000 and 
I replied at least 5 per cent. net, after 
charges and expenses. The salesman then 
figured that a net of income of $250 would 
buy $10,000 additional insurance, and asked 
why a trust arrangement of this kind would 
not be a good thing. I told him the best 
reply I could give him was that if it were 
my own case, I would not consider any oth- 
er course, as this would give me a total of 
$15,000 protection without any further out- 
lay on my part. 





Partnership Agreement 


In December I had a talk with one of 
three partners in a personal service cor- 
poration. The problem that bothered him 
in connection with his will was how to get 
for his estate a fair price for his holdings 
in the corporation. I told him to make an 
agreement with his partners from year to 
year as to a fair price for the stock, and let 
each give the survivors the option to pur- 
chase at that figure. He answered that’s 
good as far as it goes, but they don’t have 
to buy—suppose they haven’t the money? 
My answer to that was, each of you buy life 
insurance in sufficient amount, and put it to- 
gether with your stock in an escrow agree- 
ment with the trust company. Then you can 
be sure not only that a fair price will be 
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placed on your stock, but that it will actual- 
ly be sold at that figure. We have several 
agreements of that kind now, at least one 
of which was sent to us by the life insurance 
salesman who sold the insurance to the 
partners involved in that case. 

The treasurer of our company brought 
one of his friends to my desk one day to 
talk to me about a life insurance trust. I 
found that his estate was not large, and 
his insurance moderate, about $18,000. None 
of his children or grandchildren were liv- 
ing, there being only his wife to provide 
for. He asked me what rate of return we 
could earn on his insurance funds when in- 
vested, and whether we could not use prin- 
cipal in addition to income if necessary. I 
answered his questions, but went on to tell 
him that I thought what he really needed 
was an annuity, so that his wife would be 
certain of receiving a fixed payment every 
month for so long as she lived. It is impos- 
sible for us to handle annuities, and I recom- 
mended that he use the insurance company 
for this purpose. 

Here then are half a dozen examples of 
co-operation, of business brought to us by 
insurance men on the one hand, of recom- 
mendations of insurance by us on the other. 


“Open Door” Policy 

A number of times insurance men have 
approached us with a proposition for some 
definite arrangement whereby we would put 
them in touch with our prospective clients in 
return for the business they could send us. 
Our reply has always been that we could 
not tie ourselves to any one company, or 
agency, as it was our policy to be perfectly 
fair and deal with all agencies on equal 
terms. If, however, the client asks us or 
gives us permission to see certain agents, we 
are of course glad to do so. To illustrate 
what I mean by a somewhat parallel case, 
when a man says he has decided to name 
us in his will, we ask who is his attorney, 
and he either takes the matter up direct or 
we take it up for him with whatever attor- 
ney he selects. Similarly, we take up insur- 
ance matters with whomever the client sug- 
gests, and we realize that insurance men 
must follow their clients’ preference in the 
selection of a trust company. 


Overzealous Insurance Salesmen 
Taking up the question which has been 
raised as to whether trust companies have 
any complaint to make as to their treatment 
at the hands of life insurance men. One 
thing that occurs to my mind as showing 
how unintentional injury may be done to 
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a neighbor’s business is the argument used 
by insurance salesmen that a man should 
purchase insurance to meet large taxes and 
administration expenses after his death. Now 
the use of the argument as regards estate 
and inheritance taxes is perfectly legitimate 
and we welcome it because we know how val- 
uable the insurance dollar is to the executor, 
but in their insurance salesmen have 
gone further and magnified the item of ad- 
ministration expense in order to impress 
upon the prospect the need for additional in- 
surance, without thinking of the unfavorable 
reaction that might follow with regard to 
our business. 

Recently a compilation was made up for 
the use of insurance salesmen from the Pro- 
bate Records of Wayne County of a number 
of estates amounting to $100,000 and 
showing the amount of the Federal 
and the State Inheritance tax 
and in another column 
ministration expense,” 


zeal, 


over, 
Estate 
in each case, 
entitled “total ad- 
a sum which included 
not only the executor’s charge and the attor- 
ney’s fee, but also the debts of the estate. 
This, of course, is so manifestly misleading 
that attention need only be called to it to 
remedy the situation. 


When Comparisons Are Odious and 


Misleading 
There is another suggestion which can be 
profitably followed, 
discussion with the 
safety of insurance 


that is to avoid a 
client of the relative 
companies and trust 
companies. Comparisons are often odious, 
and I don’t believe that it is necessary for 
either of us in order to sell our 
make an unfavorable comparison 
other type of institution. People have said 
to me “the trust company doesn’t guarantee 
anything.” but “the life 
does, and all of its assets are back of each 
policy.” That is perfectly true, but as a 
practical matter trust companies invest in 
the same high class of securities that insur- 
ance companies purchase, and if results count 
it has amply that trust 
are invested safely. 

Furthermore, if the worst that could hap- 
pen did happen, that is, a failure of a trust 
company, the very fact that each trust is 
kept and distinct from all other 
trusts and from the assets of the trust com- 
pany itself, great source of 
strength. In other words, while there have 
been instances of financial embarrassment of 
trust companies themselves, there has never 
been a dollar of loss to trust clients from 
this cause, whereas, on the other hand, there 
have been instances where policy holders 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital .... . $2,500,000 
Surplus (Earned) . 3,500,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 
OFFICERS 


LeRoy A. GODDARD.... Chairman of the Board 
HENRY A. HAUGAN. . President 
OscaR H. HAUGAN Vice-President 
C. Epwarp Car Vice-President 
WALTER J. Vice-President 
AUSTIN J. I ...-Cashier 
SAMUEL E. KNIGHT. Secretary 
Wn. C. MILLER Trust Officer 
FRANK I. PACKARD... Assistant Cashier 
JoserH F. NOTHEIs. Assistant Cashier 
FRANK W. DELVES Assistant Cashier 
GAYLORD 5S. I Assistant Cashier 
Epwarp L. | Assistant Cashier 
Paut C. MELLANDER Assistant Cashier 
JOHN D. CAMPBELL. Assistant Secretary 


Your Business Invited 


have lost in the failure of life insurance 
companies. I am simply pointing these facts 
that an argument as to safety 
is a two-edged sword, and the net result, so 
far as the prospect is concerned, is to un- 
settle him and him wonder whether 
there is any safe financial haven of refuge. 

To my mind, then, real co-operation comes 
through our ever having in mind that the 
interests of the two types of Institutions we 
represent are not 
plementary. There are cases in which the 
trust company method is better, cases in 
which the life insurance company method is 
better, and where a joining of the 
two is advisable. It is a matter of individual 
determination in each case, considering the 
particular circumstances of the client; and 
each of us will succeed in the long run in 
direct proportion as he conscientiously tries 
to consult the interests of his cremnt first 
of all. Pm 
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Cases 


Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, has been 
elected a director of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

William J. Couse, president of the Asbury 
Park Trust Company of Asbury Park, N. J., 
has been elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the Y. M. C. A. for New Jersey. 
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TRUST AND 
ESTATE MATTERS 


HE task of settling es- 

. tates and handling Trusts 

grows more and more in- 

volved from year to year 

because of new and compli- 
cated tax and other laws. 


Our organization keeps 


| eS 


all new legislation and conditions that affect es- 


in constant touch with 


tate and Trust properties. We have the knowl- 
edge that comes from 45 years of active experi- 
ence in this kind of business. 

We act as Agent, Attorney, Custodian of Prop- 
erty, Executor, and Trustee under will and Trust 
agreements. Individuals and corporations having 
fiduciary business in Massachusetts are invited to 
correspond with the president or other officers of 


the Company. Charles EF. Rogerson, President 


BosTON SAFE DEPOSIT © 


=~ TRUST COMPANY 
100 Fran KLIN STREET 


CAt Arcn and Devonsnire Streets Boston 6 


We have over 800 Personal Trust Estates aggregating $73,000,000, 


the result of our 45 years’ experience in managing Trust business. 
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JULIUS S. WALSH 


Chairman of the board and first president of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com 
pany of St. Louis, one of the pioneer trust company men and ablest financiers 
in the Central West, who died March 21st 














Julius S. Walsh, the first president and 
since 1906 chairman of the board of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis, who died March 21st at his home in 
that city as a result of heart disease, was 
one of the truly masterful men of this na- 
tion whose financial and constructive genius 
combined with rare foresight is evidenced 
by many enduring achievements in the up- 
building of his native city and of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley region. He labored with un- 
tiring devotion and zeal for the civic, finan- 
cial and commercial development of St. 
Louis. He was one of the first to recognize 
the advantages of modern trust company 
organization in that part of the country and 
in all his numerous undertakings and ac- 
complishments he was animated by the de- 
sire to serve his fellow men and the interests 
of his community to the best of his ability. 

Mr. Walsh typified the hardy pioneer 
spirit which conquered nature’s obstructions 
and built up the great cities of the Central 
West. He had the vision and the courage 
which continue undaunted in the face of 
arduous and baffling tasks. Perhaps no man 
contributed more to the advancement of trac- 
tion and transportation facilities of St. 
Louis and the Central Mississippi Valley 
territory than Mr. Walsh. He was one of 
the first to conceive and help direct projects 
to provide St. Louis with electric traction 
systems Ile headed numerous railroad en 
terprises and made possible constructive un- 
dertakings because of his skill as a financier. 
He was one of the members and the last sur- 
vivor of the board that undertook the con- 
struction of the famous Eads Bridge which 
opened a new era in the development of St. 
Louis as a center of transportation. 

Mr. Walsh was a native of St. Louis. He 
attended St. Louis University and St. Jo 
seph’s College at Bardstown, Ky., from which 
he graduated in 1861. His aim was to enter 
upon the practice of the law and in 1864 he 
graduated from the law school of Columbia 
College, later receiving the degrees of mas- 
ter of arts and doctor of laws from St. Louis 
University. He was admitted to the prac 
tice of the law in New York but the death of 
his father necessitated a change in his plans. 
He returned to St. Louis to succeed his 
father in various corporations. In 1870 he 
became identified with street railway de- 
velopment in that city and was chosen presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ Railway Company and 
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of the Fairgrounds & Suburban Railway 
Company. A few years later he became presi- 
dent of the Union Railway Company, the 
People’s Railway Company, the Tower Grove 
& LaFayette Railway Company and the 
Cass Avenue & Fairgrounds Railway Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Walsh projected and built the North- 
ern Central Railway Company and as presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Agricultural and Mech- 
anical Association he beautified and made 
the Fair Grounds available as a recreational 
center. He was a firm believer in develop- 
ing the navigable possibilities of the Mis- 
sissippi River and as president of the South 
Pass Jetty Company he helped to carry 
through plans for improvement which pro- 
vided a navigable channel from the mouth 
of the Mississippi to the Port of New Or- 
leans for seagoing vessels. From 1875 to 
1890 he served as president of the St. Louis 
Bridge Company and he was also on the di- 
rectorates of the North Mississippi Railroad 
Company, the St. Louis, Kansas City & 
Northern Railroad Company, the Wabash & 
Western Railroad ‘Company, the Ohio & 
Mississippi Company and the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 

In 1896 Mr. Walsh became president of 
the Terminal Railroad Association and dur- 
ing his term of office brought about the uni- 
fication of the terminal system in St. Louis. 
He was one of the directors of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition Company. He served 
also as president of the Municipal Electric 
Light Company, and when it was absorbed 
by the Union Electric Light and Power 
Company became president of that company 
He also was one of the organizers of the 
Kinloch Telephone Company. 

In 1920 Mr. Walsh donated $50,000 toward 
the $3,000,000 endowment fund being sought 
for St. Louis University. Previously he had 
donated the perpetually lighted clock which 
graces the steeple of St. Francis Xavier's 
Chureh in St. Louis. 

Mr. Walsh was one of the founders of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company which has 
become one of the strongest and most effi- 
ciently conducted institutions of the kind in 
the country. At the time of its organization 
in 1890 when Mr. Walsh became president 
and the present encumbent of that office, Mr. 
sreckinridge Jones, was first secretary, the 
functions and purposes of trust company ad 
ministration were little known in the Mis- 
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FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA: PA. 


Main Office: 20 S. 15th Street 
52nd and Market Sts. Delaware Ave. and Market St. 
5708 Germantown Ave. 
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sissippi Valley country. 
the 


From the beginning 
conducted upon lines of 
conservative fiduciary and banking service 
and through its efficiency and progressive 
methods of publicity in regard to trust serv- 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
has been foremost in familiarizing the pub- 
lic with the merits of sound trust manage- 
ment. Mr. Walsh continued as president un- 
til 1906 when he was elected chairman of 
the board and succeeded as president by Mr. 
Breckinridge Jones. 

Mr. Walsh is survived by four and 
two daughters. At a special meeting of the 
St. Louis Clearing House Association resolu- 
tions were adopted paying tribute to his 
services to St. Louis and his varied achieve- 
ments. 
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GROWTH OF UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


The April 3d statement of the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago is the first in 
which is shown the increase in surplus ac- 
count authorized at the last annual meeting 


of the board of directors on January 9, 
1923. This increase brings up surplus from 


$2,700,000 to $3,000,000 and the combined 
eapital and surplus from $4,700,000 to $5,- 





“GROW WITH US” 





000,000. Of this amount, it is interesting to 
note that $3,875,000 has been earned by the 
Union Trust since it began to 
transact a banking business in 1869 under 
the management of Mr. Stephen W. Rawson, 
the father of Mr. Frederick H. Rawson, who 
has been president since 1905. 

The current 
tal resources of 


Company 


financial statement shows to- 


$71,870,553 ineluding loans 


and discounts of $45,783,000; cash on hand 
and due from banks, $11,854,000; U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities, $5.841.000: bonds and 


stocks, $4,878,000. Deposits total $57,532,315. 


TRUST COMPANIES IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


The trust companies in the 
United States has stimulated other countries 
to organize similar lines. 
Trust companies modeled after the American 
prototype are now in operation in Japan, 
China, Australia, South Africa, England, 
Germany, Poland, Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and in other countries. 

The latest new recruit to the international 
line-up of trust companies is the Central 
American Trust Company which has been 
established in San Jose, Costa Rica, by Wal- 
ter J. Field. This is the first trust company 
to be organized in Central America. 
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A CONSTITUTIONAL INQUIRY INTO THE REASON FOR 
TAX FREE BONDS 








PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT A DANGEROUS INVASION 


OF STATE SOVEREIGNTY 


W. G. LITTLETON 
Vice-President, Fidelity Trust Company of Philadelphia 


(Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Littleton presents herewith a forceful argument, based upon 
constitutional, historical and statutory grounds, against the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States which aims at abolishing the tax-exempt privilege upon 
public securities. The movement to eliminate the tax-erempt privilege on public securitics 
and to accord the Federal and State jurisdictions reciprocal power to tax each other's 
securities, has recently gained considerable support because of the opportunities for tax 
evasion. Mr. Littleton, however, shows that such power to tax public securities would 
be a blow at the groundwork of our constitutional form of government and result in 
clashing of sovereign powers reserved to the Federal Government and the States respec- 


tively.) 


HE effort which is being made at the 

present time to effect the necessary 

legislation that will result in the sub- 
mission to the States of an additional amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, for the 
purpose of enabling the National Govern- 
ment to tax bonds issued by the States of 
the Union and the municipalities existing 
therein, and giving to the States a recipro- 
cal right to tax the issues of the United 
States Government, is one that should be 
viewed with alarm, as it is one more attack 
upon the duality of that form of govern- 
ment which was so earefully instituted by 
the framers of the Constitution in the Con- 
vention of 1787. 

It was with jealous care that there was 
created a system of checks and counter- 
checks upon both Federal and State juris- 
diction, and while the resulting Constitution 
Was a compromise and in its entirety suited 
neither the Federalist nor the Republican, 
yet it provided a system of government so 
perfect that Gladstone has called it “the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” Students of American history will 
realize that while this language of England's 
great statesman is not strictly accurate, be- 
cause the fundamentals of the Federal Con- 
stitution were but the fruition of the sys- 
tems of government which had developed in 
the colonies during the years of their exist- 
ence, yet the expression of them in concrete 
form in a single document, within a given 
period of time, was such a wonderful work 
that Gladstone’s remark is practically true. 


It has been well said by a recent writer: 
“The Constitution as it left the hands of its 
framers was not entirely satisfactory to any- 
body. Owing to the discordant interests and 
mutual jealousies of the States, it was of 
necessity an instrument of many compro- 
mises, * * * With all its compromises, 
however, the Constitution embodied a great 
governmental principle, full of hope for the 
future of the country, and the State Con- 
ventions to which it was submitted for rati- 
fication were wise enough to accept what 
was offered,””? 

The respective powers of the newly or- 
ganized Federal Government and those of 
the original States were so balanced that 
there was instituted “local government for 
local affairs; general government for general 
affairs only.’? 

The opposition to the Constitution by such 
patriots as Patrick Henry was based upon a 
not unreasonable fear of the evils of undue 
centralization of power. This was not a new 
thought originating with him, but had its 
origin in the desire for the individual and 
local freedom that history has shown to be 
implanted in the Anglo-Saxon race from the 
earliest days. An illustration of this may be 
found in the successful efforts that were 
made in England to force the royal authori- 
ties to have a set locality for the courts of 
the realm, so that the people who were suit- 
ors could have their causes tried in their 
own tribunals and not be compelled to seek 
the administration of justice only at the 


iCharles W. Pierson, “Our Changing Constitution,” p."4. 
2Id. p. 4. 
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462 TRUST 
place where the king happened to be, as in 
the early days the courts were ambulatory 
and followed the sovereign 
through the kingdom. 


in his journeys 


Destroying Duality and Balance of Power 


It is not an unfounded fear, that the re- 
cent amendments to the Constitution may be 
destroying this duality and balance of au- 
thority which were the result of the work of 
the Constitutional Convention. The fears of 
Patrick Henry and statesmen of his school 
become our Own as we contemplate the effect 
which the adoption of the present proposed 
amendment will have upon the future of this 
country. In spite of an attempt which has 
been made in the form of the amendment to 
avoid its evil effects by the use of the words 
“without discrimination,” there will un- 
doubtedly be an effort at supervision by 
Federal authority over State and municipal 
expenditures which will be disastrous to the 
well-being of the respective Commonwealths 
and to their citizens. This is presaged by 
the sentiments expressed by the present Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in his letter to Rep- 
resentative Green of Iowa, the author of the 
resolution to amend the Constitution. He 
writes: 


“The tax-exempt privilege, with the fa- 
cility that it gives to borrowing, leads in 
many unnecessary or wasteful 
public and this in turn is 
bringing about a menacing increase in the 
debits of the These debts 
constitute a growing charge 
upon the tarpayers in the several States 
and will ultimately have to be paid, prin- 
cipal and interest, through tax levies upon 
these very taxrpayers.”* 


cases to 


erpenditure, 


States and cities. 
constantly 


If a powerful Federal officer uses lan- 
guage such as this prior to the adoption of 
the law which will give the National 
ernment the right to tax the securities of 
the several States and their municipalities, 
what will be the action of those in authority 
if this amendment be adopted? It is almost 
needless to point out incidents showing that 
in all organizations there is the tendency of 
authority to extend its prerogative, and 
specifically in the Federal supervision to 
which we are subjected under the amend- 
ments recently adopted. We even hear the 
inspired apostle saying, “I magnify mine 
office,”* and, unfortunately, in positions 
either political or quasi-political, where there 
is no divine inspiration to keep the magnifi- 
cation of power from being applied to the 


Gov- 


SLiterary Digest of January 20, 1923, p. 10. 
‘Epistle to the Romans, chap. XI, v. 13. 
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individual occupying the position as well as 
to the office itself, 
pushed to a limit 
inators. 


authority is sometimes 


unthought of by its orig- 


Possible Effect of Proposed Amendment 

In reference to the remarks of the 
tary of the attention might be 
called to the case of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania which, prior to the administra- 
tion of Governor Sproul, had had practically 
no debt, but had suffered for a 
from a lack of a real 
making. Our 


Seere- 
Treasury 


time 
road- 
executive came _ into 
office upon a platform which included among 
its planks one devoted to the improvement 
of our highways. It 
issue bonds to pay the 
the accomplishment of great 
improvement. This concern 
the citizens of the Keystone State. 
better roads 
willing to pay for it. In the 
their sovereign rights they 
which were eagerly bought by investors, as 
the State’s credit is of the highest. In simi- 
lar cases in the future, with the existence of 
an amendment to the Constitution such as 
that now contemplated, will this be the case? 
Will there not be 
authoritative 
when any 


long 
system of good 
recent 


became 
bills 
this 
Was a 


hecessary to 
oceasioned by 
internal 
only of 
They de- 
and were 
exercise of 


sired a system of 


issued obligations 


suggestions 
from the 


great 


more or 
Federal authorities 
like this is contem- 
plated? Will there not be put into action the 
thought underlying the language of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury’? Will not the 
ultimate result be to hamper the 
dent work of the local authorities? 


less 


work 


indepen- 


It is easily seen that there is great possi- 
bility 
central 
and municipal authorities, and that when so 
made they will be 
evil effects than the errors of 


of grave mistakes being made by the 
government as well as by the State 
more far-reaching in their 
local officials, 
as the dominion of the latter is circum- 
scribed, while that of the former affects the 
whole country. There is a real danger that 
the individual States will in time be reduced 
to a condition not that of the prov- 
inces of the Roman Empire, or the satrapies 
of the old Persian John Fiske, 
our eminent 


unlike 


monarchy. 
historian, has said: 


“If the day should ever arrive (which 
God forbid!) when the people of the dif- 
ferent parts of our country shall allow 
their local affairs to be administered by 
prefects sent from Washington, and when 
the self-government of the States shall 
have. been so far lost as that of the de- 
partments of France, or far as 
that of the counties of England—on that 


even 80 
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day the progressive political career of the 
American people will have come to an 
end, and the hopes that have been built 
upon it for the future happiness and pros- 
perity of mankind will be wrecked for- 
ere "al 


Protecting Sovereign Rights of the States 


“The men who framed the Constitution 
were well advised when they sought to pre- 
serve the integrity of the States as a barrier 
against the aggression and tyranny of the 
majority acting through a _— centralized 
power.’”® 

They had just emerged from the struggle 
for independence, and they saw that the 
States, “for all national purposes embraced 
in the Constitution, were about to become 
one, united under the same sovereign au- 
thority, and governed by the same laws,” 
yet they so legislated that the separate Com- 
monuwealths “still retained their jurisdiction 
over all persons and things within their 
territorial limits, except where specifically 
surrendered to the general government or 
restrained by the Constitution,’ and “that 
the sovereignty reserved should not be im- 
paired.”’? 

This language of Chief Justice Fuller, in 
the case of Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on April 8, 1895, 
dealing with the constitutionality of the 
Income Tax Act passed August 15, 1894, 
very clearly shows the recognition by the 
Supreme Court of the United States of the 
fact that the preservation of State sovereign- 
ty was jealously maintained in the framing 
of the Federal Constitution, and the reason 
for that jealousy was that local and State 
matters could only be justly administered by 
the home authority. This was also well ex- 
emplified by the remarks of Luther Martin 
in his communication to the Legislature of 
Maryland in January, 1788, when, in dis- 
cussing direct taxation, he said, “Many of 
the members (of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion), and myself in the number, thought 
that the States were much better judges of 
the circumstances of their citizens, and what 
sum of money could be collected from them 
by direct taxation, and of the manner in 
which it could be raised with the greatest 
ease and convenience to their citizens, than 
the general government could be.’’® 

’Fiske, ‘‘The Critical Period of American History,” 


pp. 282, 283. ; ; 
‘Charles W. Pierson, “Our Changing Constitution, 


Pp. 33. . 7 , ~ ee 
7Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 157 U. S., 556. 
8157 S., 556. 


*Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 157 U. S., 565. 
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Should the affairs of one of the separate 
States be regulated as to the details of its 
management by a central government whose 
administrators know nothing of local cir- 
cumstances? The Constitution would never 
have been adopted if any such principle had 
been insisted upon. 

In the compromises above referred to, 
there had to be exercised a system of give 
and take, to enable its proponents to secure 
the adoption and acceptance of the Constitu- 
tion, and severely were its powers scrutinized 
and supposedly restricted. 

The Supreme Court states that “when the 
wealthier States as between themselves and 
their less favored associates, and all as be- 
tween themselves and those who were to 
come, gave up for the common good the great 
resources of revenue derived through com- 
merece, they did so in reliance upon the pro- 
tection afforded by restrictions on the grant 
of power,”” and that “neither the United 
States on the one hand nor the States on the 
other, can interfere with that power as pos- 
sessed by each as an essential element of the 
sovereignty of each.”™ 


Policy of Opportunism 


The whole policy upon which is based the 
proposed effort to tax the securities of the 
States, in order that the Government may se- 
cure a source of income by a tax upon a bond 
hitherto not held to be taxable, is one of 
opportunism. Instead of the matter being 
looked at from the viewpoint of the Constitu- 
tional necessity of maintaining unchanged 
the relative positions of the Federal and 
State Governments and efforts being made to 
secure the taxes which are said to be lost 
by reason of the existence of tax-free securi- 
ties from other sources, it is proposed to ride 
roughshod over the sovereignty of the States 
and tax them in the exercise of one of the 
few remaining powers which they have un- 
der the Constitution. This is fundamentally 
wrong. The jealousy of the power of even 
the Constitution itself to violate the ele- 
ments of sovereignty that resided in the 
States was such as to lead to the adoption 
of the 10th Amendment, as a result of the 
strong feeling engendered throughout the 
country by the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in Chisholm vs. State of 
Georgia. 

There was undoubtedly great reason for 
this sentiment, and it was shared in by many 
of the statesmen of the formative days of 

10Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 157 U. S., 557. 


11Id., page 585. 
122 Dallas 419. 
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the Constitution. When the powers reserved 
to the States were attacked, no one more 
zealously upheld them than did Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall himself, not merely on the 
written word of the Constitution, but be- 
cause of the elemental basis of the funda- 
mental law upon which that instrument 
rested.* 

Alexander Hamilton, in the course of his 
efforts to show the necessity for the Consti- 
tution, in No. 27 of the “Federalist,” de- 
nied there was danger of the rights of the 
States being invaded by the general govern- 
ment, and concluded the 3lst number with 
the hope that the people of the United States 
“will always take care to preserve the con- 
stitutional equilibrium between the general 
and State governments.” 


Fiat of Unlimited Powers of Taxation 


Statesmen and jurists alike have held that 
“There is no such thing in the theory of our 
National Government as unlimited power of 
taxation in Congress. There are limitations 
of its powers arising out of the essential na- 
ture of all free governments. There are res- 
ervations of individual rights, without which 
society could not exist, and which are re- 
spected by every government. The right of 
taxation is subject to these limitations.” * 

Continuing to quote from the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Field: “* * * * bonds and se- 
curities are as important to the performance 
of the duties of the State as like bonds and 
securities of the United States are impor- 
tant to the performance of their duties, and 
are as exempt from the taxation of the 
United States as the former are exempt from 
the taxation of the States,” and quoting 
Judge Cooley in his work on the “Principles 
of Constitutional Law,’ he incorporates into 
his opinion the language of that eminent 
text writer: “ ‘The power to tax, whether by 
the United States, or by the States, is to be 
construed in the light of, and limited by, 
the fact, that the States and the Union are 
inseparable, and that the Constitution con- 
templates the perpetual maintenance of each 
with all its constitutional powers, unem- 
barrassed and unimpaired by any action of 
the other. 


Taxing Power of Federal C »vernment 


The taxing power of the Federal Govern- 
ment does not therefore extend to the means 
or agencies through or by the employment 

Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton, 203, 208. 

“Mr. Justice Field’s Opinion, Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Co., 157 U. S., 599; Loan Association vs. To- 
—_ 20 Wallace, 655; Parkersburg vs. Brown, 106 U. S., 
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of which the States perform their essential 
functions, since, if were within its 
reach, they might be embarrassed, and per- 
haps wholly paralyzed, by the burdens it 
should impose. That the power to tax in- 
volves the power to destroy; that the power 
to destroy may defeat and render useless 
the power to create; that there is a plain 
repugnance in conferring on one government 
a power to control the constitutional meas- 
ures of another, which other, in 
very measures, is declared to be su- 
preme over that which exerts the control— 
are propositions not to be denied. It is true 
that taxation does not necessarily and un- 
avoidably destroy, and that to carry it to 
the excess of destruction would be an abuse 
not to be anticipated; but the very 
would take from the States a portion of 
their intended liberty of independent action 
within the sphere of their powers, and would 
constitute to the State a perpetual danger of 
embarrassment and annihilation. 
The Constitution contemplates no such shac- 
kles upon State powers, and by implication 
forbids them.’ ’’* 


these 


respect to 
those 


powe 


possible 


It is incomprehensible, in the face of the 
history of the leading up to the 
adoption of the Constitution and of the 
various counterbalances which the wisdom 
of the Fathers created to insure the har 
monious exercise of the dual sovereignties 
existing thereunder, that an amendment of 
the nature of the one proposed could be seri- 
ously considered. Its interference with the 
local liberties of this vast country cannot 
fail to produce the evils feared by those 
whose clear vision saw the dangers of undue 
centralization of power. The imposition of 
the tax will impede and clog State and mu- 
nicipal action and seriously interfere with 
the continued development of the country. 
Illustrations might be multiplied of public 
works not undertaken and necessary muni- 
cipal improvements actually taxed out of 
existence by being prevented. 


causes 


The Case For and Against Tax Exemption 


It is surprising, in view of what has been 
said, that a recent article*® dealing with the 
case for and against tax exemption of public 
securities, should be written from the stand- 
point of condemning what it terms the 
uniqueness of our policy of exempting from 
Federal taxation the bonds of our Federal 
and State Governments and their political 
sub-divisions. 

%Mr. Justice Field's Opinion, Pollock vs. 
Loan and Trust Co., 157 U. S., pp. 601, 602. 


%Kingman Nott Robins, ‘‘Case against Tax-Exemption,” 
Trust COMPANIES Magazine, Vol. 36, January, 1923, p. 47 
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Our whole Federal Constitution is unique. 
No other form of government covering the 
vast territory that our country does has ever 
attempted to experiment with a duality of 
sovereignty. sut the conclusion that the 
author of this article reaches, that the bur- 
den of proof should rest on those who would 
continue the policy of exempting Federal 
and State securities from mutual taxation, 
absolutely ignores the entire past history 
of the country. The burden is always and 
should be on him who attempts to change 
the course of events and the settled prac- 
tices of years. 


Should the upholders of the law that now 
stands have the burden put upon them of 
showing that the present status should not 
be changed, when it is so fundamental that 
the Supreme Court has said: “Bonds issued 
by the State * * * or under its author- 
ity, by its public municipal bodies, are means 
for carrying on the work of the Government 
and are not taxable even by the United 


States?°?™ 


Reciprocating Feature of Amendment 


The dismissal of all the political and 
constitutional arguments against such a 
change by merely stating that the conclusive 
answer is the fact that the proposed amend- 
ment is reciprocal and expressly provides 
that there shall be no discrimination between 
the securities of the several governments, 
Federal and local, is almost flippant, ignor- 
ing as it does the violation of the vital Gov- 
ernmental principles heretofore observed by 
Courts, Congress and People. 


As a fact, the reciprocity of the amend- 
ment only adds to the vice of the situation, 
since it gives each jurisdiction the power 
to strike at the other and take from it a 
portion of its intended liberty of independent 
action within the sphere of its proper pow- 
ers, and constitutes a situation of perpetual 
danger and embarrassment.* It overturns a 
policy of government which has existed from 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
It means the surrender of Constitutional 
State sovereignty, a change in the form of 
our government, which has hitherto been 
that of a Federal republic, and a substitu- 
tion therefor of a centralized power which 
will tend to become more and more imperial- 
istic in its jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Nelson, in a case decided by 
the Federal Supreme Court,” said: “The 


Mercantile Bank vs. New York, 121 U. S., 162. 
18Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 157 U. S., 
9 


Collector vs. Day, 11 Wallace, 113, 124. 
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general government, and the States, although 
both exist within the same territorial limits, 
are separate and distinct sovereignties, act- 
ing separately and independently of each 
other, within their respective spheres. The 
former in its appropriate sphere is supreme ;~ 
but the States within the limits of their 
powers not granted, or, in the language of 
the Tenth Amendment, ‘reserved,’ are as 
independent of the general government as 
that government within its sphere is inde- 
pendent of the States.” 


No Power to Tax State and Municipal 
Securities Conferred by 16th Amendment 


The 16th Amendment did not confer upon 
the United States Government the power to 
tax State and municipal securities. This 
is clearly shown by the language of the 
Supreme Court in Peck vs. Lowe, in which 
it states: “The 16th Amendment * * * 
does not extend the taxing power to new or 
excepted subjects, but merely removes all 
oceasion which otherwise might exist, for 
an apportionment among the States of taxes 
laid on income, whether it be derived from 
one source or another.” 

In Stanton vs. Baltic Mining Company,” 
Chief Justice White said: “It was settled 
that the provisions of the 16th Amendment 
conferred no new power of taxation.” In 
other words, the 16th Amendment merely 
permitted the Federal Government to exer- 
cise the right of direct taxation which it 
had always had, but removed the limitation 
which required that such taxes should be 
apportioned among the States according to 
their population. 

It is clear that at the present time the 
old law remains unchanged and will be 
undisturbed unless this country should be 
so unfortunate as to suffer a further amend- 
ment to its Constitution in the manner pro- 
posed. 

It may be true that several of the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury and their assistants 
are in favor of the amendment. This would 
be but an added reason for the States to 
look into the matter most carefully, particu- 
larly when, as has been shown, one of the 
reasons given by the present Secretary of 
the Treasury is that the taxation of muni- 
cipal securities will prevent their indiscrim- 
inate and unwise issue. Why should the 
Secretary of the Treasury be the judge of 
the propriety of a State or municipality issu- 
ing bonds for public works within its bor- 
ders? 


2247 U. S., 165, 172. 
2240 U. S., 103, 112. 
2QLiterary Digest, Jan. 20, 1923, p. 10. 
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Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, Reversed 


by Chase, Chief Justice 


Let us not forget that Salmon P. Chase, 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, saw that infallibility 
could not always be predicated of the opin- 
ions of the Treasury’s head, for when he 
presided over the country’s greatest judicial 
tribunal, he did not hesitate to declare un- 
constitutional one of his most important acts 
as Secretary of the Treasury under Presi- 
dent Lincoln. In the Teras vs. 
White he said: 


ease of 


“The preservation of the States, and the 
maintenance of their governments, are as 
much within the design and care of the 
Constitution as the preservation of the 
Union and the maintenance of the Na- 
tional Government. The Constitution, in 
all its provisions, looks to an indestruc- 
tible Union composed of indestructible 
States.” 


The most elemental 
rule for local affairs should demonstrate 
clearly the vice of Federal supervision. 
Mr. Robins’ article® states that the amend- 
ment is the final result of over four years 
study of the question on the part of tar ex- 
perts and fiscal officers. Opposed to these 
are the views of the founders of the country, 
the framers of the Constitution and those 
who have been actors in its history. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court, and the 
Acts of the National and State Legislatures, 
are witnesses to the efforts that have 
made from the beginning to jealously pro- 
tect, on one side and the other, the reserved 
powers of each of the sovereignties. The at- 
tempt to obtain more income for the Federal 
Government by extending its taxing power 
over that which lies within the purview of 
the sovereignty of the States, is merely an- 
other example of the “present-day impatience 
to obtain desired results by the shortest and 
most effective methods, even though it may 
lead to the sacrifice of principles of vital 
importance.” ™ 


principles of home 


been 


Chief Justice Marshall’s Opinion 


No discussion of the question of the wis- 
dom of the proposed amendment would be 


*Hepburn vs. Griswold, 8 Wallace, 603. This was the 
case in which Chief Justice Chase, in delivering the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, declared unconstitutional the Legal 
Tender Act which as Secretary of the Treasury he had 
recommended to Congress, and which had been duly 
passed by that body and approved by the President. 

47 Wallace, 700, 725. 

*%Trust COMPANIES, Vol. 36, Jan. 1923, p. 47. 

*Charles W. Pierson, “Our Changing Constitution,” 
p. 33. 
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complete without a reference to the opinion 
of Chief Justice Marshall in the case of 
McCulloch vs. State of Maryland.” This case 
from the attempt of the State of 
Maryland to tax the Bank of the United 
States, doing that Common- 
wealth. The principle underlying this deci- 
sion applies equally well to both sides of the 
question raised by the proposed amendment. 
Briefly stated, it is that 
ment cannot continue in 
either one of the 
exist under the 
tax the agencies of the 


There being no express 
Constitution on the 


arose 


business in 


organized govern- 

this country if 
sovereignties which 
allowed to 


two 
Constitution be 
other. 


statement in the 
point of taxation in- 
volved, there must necessarily be an under- 
lying reason for the decision of the Supreme 
Court denying the right of the sovereign 
State to tax the bank, which it declared to 
be constitutionally created and to be one of 
the necessary for the pur- 
Government’s 


means organized 
carrying one of the 
powers into effect. 


The reasoning upon which this decision 
was based applies equally well to the denial 
of the right of a State to tax a United 
States bond, because this security has been 
declared to be an agency of the Federal Govy- 
ernment in the furtherance of its fiscal oper- 
ations.* 


pose of 


The force of the argument denying to the 
State this power is not impaired by the fact 
that it is proposed to grant to it such au- 
thority by an amendment to the Constitution. 
The effect would be just 
there had been an 
State to do that 


as disastrous as if 
inherent power in the 
which the Supreme Court 
prevented in the case under discussion. The 
results evil even if the source of the 
authority be different, for it is self-evident 
that there must be a fundamental and un- 
changeable basis upon which to rest the reli- 
tion between the States and the Federal au- 
thority; to disturb this, whether by legisla 
tive act, judicial decision or Constitutional 
amendment, is to destroy the foundation of 
American Constitutional government. 


are 


The words of the Court are illuminating: 
“These are, Ist, that a power to create im- 
plies a power to preserve. 2d. That a power 
to destroy, if wielded by a different hand, 
is hostile to, and incompatible with these 
powers to create and to preserve. 3d. That 


where this repugnancy exists, that author- 


274 Wheaton, 416. 

%Mr. Justice Field’s concurring 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
Mercantile Bank vs. New York, 12 


Pollock vs. 
1, S., 601, 602; 


(Continued on page 54! 
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See What Happens 
When Advertising Really Becomes 


Selling Force 
at 


BANKER in a far western town, considering 
what he should do to increase business during 
these coming months, wrote to an unusually 

successful banker in the Northwest a few weeks ago and 
asked this question: 


“What do you think of Graves Service ?” 


The reply was conclusive—one of the most unusual 
tributes perhaps that has ever been paid to an adver- 
tising Service. 


The answer: 
“We have been using Graves Service ever since they 
started. We have recieved definite results in a sub- 
stantial growth by the use of the Graves material. 
We think that the benefits derived are sufficient 
to take the amount expended for the service out 
of ‘‘expense”’ and place it under ‘‘investments.”’ 


Graves Service is ready to get to work in your institu- 
tion to perform that same profitable service for you. 
Graves Service is something more than mere advertising. 


It is SELLING FORCE. 


WH ‘ould you like to see a Graves Spec talist thi 


RAVES SERVICE 


Ws. Ettiorr Graves, Financia Pusticirs 
GRAND Rapips, Micu 
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EDMUND D. HULBERT 


President of The Merchants Loan & Trust Company of Chicago and former 

president of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A., who died on March 30th 

on the eve of the physical merger of the Merchants Loan & Trust Company 
with the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 

















The death of Edmund D. Hulbert on 
March 30th, ten days before he was to as- 
sume administration of the merged Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Company and the Illi- 
nois Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, to- 
gether with the affiliated Corn Exchange 
National Bank, leaves a void in the roster 
of America’s greatest bankers. His rare ¢a- 
pabilities as a banker and his admirable at- 
tributes as a man commanded high respect 
as well as the affection of his associates and 
of all those who knew him in banking and 
trust company circles. 

Mr. Hulbert occupied a unique position 
among this country’s leading bankers and 
trust company executives. He eschewed poli- 
tics and the limelight. Nevertheless, in mat- 
ters of National banking policy and legisla- 
tion his courageous utterances and irrefut- 
able arguments invariably commanded §at- 
tention and exerted a strong influence. In 
times when the financial skies were over- 
east his calm and sound judgment rang true 
and inspired confidence. In local affairs he 
was devoted heart and soul to the city of 
his adoption with a vision that foresaw Chi- 
eago’s wonderful opportunities for expansion 
as the country’s inland empire. 

When the affiliation of the three great 
banking institutions, Merchants Loan & 
Trust Company, the Illinois Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank and the Corn Exchange National 
Bank was first contemplated in 1919, it was 
the aim to provide facilities encompassing 
every phase of banking and fiduciary sery- 
ice that should pave the way for broader 
service to the vast agricultural, industrial 
and commercial interests of the Middle West. 
Mr. Hulbert was the choice of the directors 
of all three institutions to head the alliance. 
In accordance with the plans matured at 
that time Mr. Hulbert, in addition to ful- 
filling his duties as president of the Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Company, was elected 
president of the Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank and also of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank. Mr. John J. Mitchell, president 
of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, was 
elected chairman of the board and at the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, Mr. Ernest 
A. Hamill, the president, was elected chair- 
man of the bank. The physical merger of the 
two trust companies became effective on 
April 9th when the combined Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company took possession of 
the completed east wing of the mammoth 
new bank building which will occupy a full 
block, with the completion of the west wing. 


—EDMUND D. HULBERT— 





To succeed to the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Hulbert’s death Mr. John J. Mitchell was 
elected president of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company and of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank. 

Mr. Hulbert was a former president of 
the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and in occupying 
the various executive offices of the Division 
he rendered invaluable services in helping 
to shape constructive policies for trust com- 
panies generally. As a trust company execu- 
tive his success was amply demonstrated in 
the deyeolpment of the business and the ex- 
cellent policies which characterized the 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company as the 
oldest bank in Chicago with a history dating 
back to Chicago frontier days in 1857. 

Mr. Hulbert began life in humble environ- 
ments but with an inheritance of sturdy New 
England ancestry and training. He was 
born on a farm about thirty miles frem 
Hartford, Conn., on March 2, 1858. He at- 
tended country schools and was ambitious 
to become a teacher. His father induced 
him, however, to take up banking and he 
became messenger in a little New England 
bank in Winsted, Conn. The work appealed 
to him as well as the advice of Horace 
Greeley, “Go West Young Man.” At the age 
of nineteen he traveled west to Winona, 
Minn., where he entered a bank and became 
cashier two years later. The clients were 
mostly of German descent and Mr. Hulbert 
had to familiarize himself with the language. 
He gained the confidence and esteem of his 
associates as well as of the bank’s customers 
by his thoroughness, his willing disposition 
and knowledge of banking affairs. 

In 1895 he received a call to the Merchants 
Loan & Trust Company of Chicago where 
the position of second vice-president was 
created for him. He was then 37 years of 
age. Three years later he became first vice- 
president and when the late Orson Smith 
retired from the presidency in 1916 Mr. Hul- 
bert was elected his successor. Mr. Smith, 
who was the Nestor of Chicago Bankers, and 
whose association with the Merchants be- 
gan back in 1884, died on March 3d last, 
barely a month before Mr. Hulbert was 
claimed by death. 

Mr. Hulbert’s loss to the trust company 
world is something irreparable. He was 
truly embued with the conception of the pos- 
sibilities for service to his fellow men as 
well as the sacred responsibilities which 
spell genuine success in trust company ad- 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CHARTERED 1822 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William Street, New York 


LONDON Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue, at 41st Street PARIS 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. I. 3 Rue D’Antin 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2 Se 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit payable throughout the world 
Commercial Letters of Credit for Importations and Exportations of Merchandise 
Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange 
Cable Transfers to all Countries 


HROUGH its offices in London, working in close touch with correspondents all 

over Europe, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company is in position to be ot 
exceptional service to Trust Companies in the transaction of foreign business for them- 
selves or their customers. 


In Paris, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company maintains a representative who can 
receive your clients’ mail and cables and give personal attention to your banking 
interests through our Paris correspondent, the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. 


ministration. Under his management and 
that of his associate, the late Mr. Orson 
Smith, the Merchants Loan & Trust Com- 
pany attained high rank among American 
trust companies from the standpoint espe- 
cially of estate and fiduciary administration. 
Notable among the important estates con 
fided to the Merchants were those of Mar 
shall Field, the Chicago Merchant Prince; 
Chief Justice Fuller of the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court; George M. Pullman, Erskine M. 
Phelps, John Tyrrell, John W. Doane, Albert 
Keep, Lambert Tree. John DeKoven and 
of the possessors of many other large Chi- 


eago fortunes. 
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Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$6,855,017 
Total Resources over - - $25,000,000 RECENTLY COMPLETED NEW BUILDING FOR THE 
SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 


{fe N SHEBOYGAN, WIs. 
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Represent the highest qual- 
ity attainable in design, 
materials, construction and 
workmanship. 


Our Engineering Depart- 
ment is co-operating with 
banks and architects in sub- 
mitting complete plans and 
specifications. 


We invite correspondence, 
and shall be glad to have 
cur Engineering De par t- 
ment consult with you with- 
out obligation. 


“Merit has made them 
Famous” 


Factory— York, Pa. 


York Sare« Lock Co. 
55 Maiden Lane NEW YORK 


Boston Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland 


Chicago San Francisco 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
York Vaults under construction 
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General Motors 


Accessory Companies 
\ N automobile is usually thought of as New Departure ball bearings which dif- 


the product of a factory where raw _fer only in size from the bearings used in 

materials pour in at one end and finished __ the huge sugar mill. 
cars roll out at the other. Klaxon warning signals, besides 

But certain essential car parts can be helping to make motoring sate, render a 
Delegated to separate organizations. | widespread service in police and fire 
Thus within General Motors there are d lepartments, in factories, schools and 
companies producing essential motor mines, and on railroads and farms. 
parts and equipment which are standard More than 175,000 farms are 
upon many representative makes of equipped with Delco-Light power plants 
American passenger cars and trucks. which furnish electricity for labor saving 

Some of the eee ucts of these acces- machinery and electric light. Another 
sory companies also find a wide variety Delco-Light product is the Frigidaire, 
of users outside the automotive industry. a self contained, automatic, electric 
Hyatt roller bearings are used on cranes, __ refrigerator. 
coal mine cars, textile machinery, trol- Thus General Motors Accessory 
leys, concrete mixers, belt conveyors and © Companies contribute to almost every 
industrial locomotives. phase of American home and industrial 

The electric dental engine has its tiny life. 


cA booklet entitled “Accessory Companies” will be mail: ! if a request is directed 
to the Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE - GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment * Harrison Radiators * New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings * Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies * AC Spark Plugs-AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears * Lancaster Steel Products 
Klaxon Warning Signals ~* Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products * 


General Exchange Corporation furnishes an exclusive insurance service for General Motors dealers - 


MN 




















INNOVATIONS IN NEW 





YORK TRANSFER TAX 


PROCEDURE PARTICULARLY RELATING TO 
NON-RESIDENT ESTATES 


OPPORTUNITY FOR UNITED ACTION ON 


PART OF CORPORATE 


FIDUCIARIES 


JOSEPH F. McCLOY and THOMAS A. S. BEATTIE 
of the New York Bar 


Tar 


(Ieprror’s Note: While the new regulations obtaining under the New York Transfer 
ict referred to by the writers of the following article appear to be devised mostly 


in the intercst of the administrators of the law, the situation, nevertheless, affords an 
opportunity which trust companies should grasp for demonstrating that the corporate 
erecutor is better equipped in the premises than the individual who has only occasional 
contact with taxing officials. The writers of the following article make distinct and orig- 


inal contribution to thought on the 


© valid objection lies to the usual and 
ordinary prudent 
and 


requirements of 


registrars transfer agents relat 


ing to verification of title and authority of 
fiduciaries charged with the duty of reduc 


ing assets of estates to possession, but there 
is widespread, growing and justifiable com- 
plaint difficulties and 
delays encountered by reason mainly of the 
prohibitory 
fer tax 


against the expense, 
regulations of the various trans 
statutes particularly affecting non 
resident estates which happen to consist of 
embargoed securities. 

In many instances legal representatives of 
estates are required to prepare and submit 
in addition to the Federal Estate Tax Re 
turn and the return required by the laws of 
the State where deceased was domiciled vari- 
returns called for by 
investments claimed to be 


ous other reason ol 
subject to the 
the death tax laws of various 
which are in a_ position to forbid 
transfers pending adjustment. 


operat ion of 


States, 


The Trust Company Opportunity 

It is the belief of the writers that the situa- 
tion complained of is not hopeless but rightly 
viewed present an opportunity for corporate 
fiduciaries to demonstrate signally their pe- 
culiar fitness for the tasks incident to the 
administration and settlement of 
This can be done, however, only by concert 
of counsel and action and not by individual! 
arrangements which, palliatives at best, are 
bound to perpetuate the general and funda- 
mental conditions in their present unsatis- 
factory state. 


estates. 


subject worthy of serious consideration. ) 


New York ‘‘Waivers’”’ on Non-Taxables 
Irksome 

The situation under the New York Trans- 
fer Tax Law as regards non-resident estates 
is particularly fact 
that in this great financial center are located 
the transfer agents of many foreign corpora- 
tious whose securities while not legally tax- 
able in non-resident estates are, nevertheless, 
embargoed until the so-called “waivers” re- 
quired under the New York Statute are se- 
cured. It is estimated that fully 50 per 
cent. of the “waivers” in non-resident es- 
tates are required for the transfer of 
taxable securities. 


irksome because of the 


non- 
The mere power to exert 
control over such transfer agents of foreign 
corporations by reason purely of the fortui- 
tous circumstance of their location, usually 
in the city of New York, is insufficient justi- 
fication for its exercise in with 
death taxes. 


connection 


No Reason for ‘‘Waivers’”” on Non-Taxables 
There is no good reason for the continu- 
regards non- 
Tax offi- 
estate con- 


ance of such requirements as 
taxables of non-resident 
that the non-resident 
securities of 


estates. 
cials say 
sisting of 
may upon 
resident 
as such, but it 


foreign corporations 
investigation be disclosed as a 
seeking to taxation 
is ventured that such cases 
are apt to be few, far between and unim- 
portant in amount of tax. At all events the 
tax collected in such case, if in reality there 
be any nowadays, which is extremely doubt- 
ful, can hardly compensate for the expense 
to the State, to go no further, in reviewing 


estate escape 









































































474 TRUST 
endlessly year after year thousands of re- 
turns showing no tax. 

might have had some force 
ago most of the States 
imposed death taxes, but now that this tax 
well nigh and New 
has extensively fol- 
there is really not much choice for 
be taxed in one State 
The result of these un- 
reasonable requirements is merely to burden 
legal representatives of a 
non-resident with ex- 
pense of preparing returns where there is no 
tax, they add needlessly to the expense of 
the Tax Department in examining such re- 
turns and issuing waivers, and, finally, hin- 
der, delay and burden the transfer agents 
in the performance of their duties. In fine, 
there is loss all round which is simply in- 
excusable and avoidable economic waste. 


The argument 


many years before 


has become universal 
York's 


lowed 


example been 


an estate which 
if not in 


must 
another. 
large number of 


estates unnecessary 


“‘Waivers’’ Covering Taxables 


When 
dent 


the securities 


estates 


non-resi- 
different 


involved in 


consist of taxables, a 


situation obtains; it is perhaps too much to 
expect that it will be relieved in the imme- 
diate future either by legislative forbear- 
ance to tax or by the adoption of a measure 
in the nature of the so-called New Hamp- 
shire plan of a flat tax which is open to 
grave if not insuperable objections, con- 
sideration of which exigencies of space for- 


bid. 

The situation referred to in regard to tax 
ables in New York presents and has always 
presented difficulties to the tax officials who 
find notwithstanding amendments 
providing new rules for ascertaining the tax 
in non-resident that often the 
expense of a proceeding is greater than the 
resulting tax. They have, therefore, recently 
promulgated regulations on the subject con- 
stituting a distinct procedure 
designed to obviate their part 
and delay in securing waivers by the estate. 

Formerly the Tax attended 
to all the formalities incident to the assess 
ment of tax and after the submission of the 
required Return on the part of the legal 
representative of the non-resident estate, the 
Department initiated the usual judicial pro- 
ceeding on its own motion without 
affected, and upon assessment and 
payment of tax issued the required releases 
of securities. While this method ordinarily 
resulted in correctly fixing the tax, it was 
found tedious and caused dissatisfaction on 
account of the incident to judicial 
action. 


recent 
estates 


very 


innovation in 
expense on 


Commission 


cost to 


estates 


delays 
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Occasionally, under the former regula- 
tions, if the representative of the estate so 
requested, a preliminary estimate of tax was 
made by the tax officials upon the payment 
of which, at a maximum figure always, the 
releases or waivers issued forthwith. 
Under the prevailing rules, however, the tax 
officials make a tentative estimate of the 
tax, immediate payment of which enables 
the transfer of and entitles the tax 
payer to a so-called “temporary” receipt, and 
the burden of having the correct tax 
tained by judicial provided 
by statute is shifted to the shoulders of the 
taxpayer who is not entitled to a final re 
ceipt or to refund of tax until a 
Surrogate’s Court determines. 


were 


ussets 


ascer- 


yrroceeding as 
] = a 


eXCeSS 


order so 


Questionable Fiscal Policy 
Whatever may be thought of the fiscal as 
pects of a policy which results in accumulat- 
ing in the State Treasury 
uncertain title 
for repayment, from 


collections of 
demands 
an administrative view 
point this innovation is considered to have 
many advantages. The tentative estimate, it 
goes without saying. is always ample for the 
protection of the State. In making tentative 
the tax officials entirely disre- 
gard the rights of estates to legal deductions 


Vast 


subject to sudden 


estimates, 


and, of course, resolve all doubts as regards 
taxability in the State. It is nut 
unlikely that the interest alone upon the un- 
reclaimed and constantly 


favor of 
increasing sum of 
nothing of the prin- 
cipal, will serve to defray the entire expense 
of the Tax Department in the administration 
of the law. 

Experience in the operation of these new 
regulations is that the 
the representative 
of non-resident appears 
prompt the 
curities, and this having been accomplished 
individual or 


excess payinents, to sas 


demonstrating chief 


concern of average legal 
estates to be to se 


cure consent to transfer of se 


the fiduciary, especially if an 


one not accustomed to the handling of es 
tates as a business, is apt to let the excess 
tax go by the board rather than incur the 


initiating the required judicial 


proceeding which, as pointed out, is the only 
warrant for the refund of any tax 
collected and issuance of final receipt; and, 
furthermore, the result is that the Tax De 
partment the expense of numerous 
judicial proceedings, meanwhile retaining 
to its the change that the hurried 
tomers leave on the counter. 


expense of 


eXCcess 


escapes 


use cus- 


Corporate Co-operation Necessary 


As pointed out, it is perhaps too much to 
expect the New York Legislature to forbear 
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in the taxation of the transfer of New York 
securities in non-resident estates, but there 
is no doubt whatsoever that if corporate fidu- 
ciaries affected continuously in their busi- 
ness by the regulations of the statute as 
regards waivers upon the transfer of non- 
taxables were to act in unison and to make 
concerted representations such regulations 
could be done away with and thereby much 
needless expense of time and money obviated 
in the settlement of non-resident estates. 


Likewise, the burden of expense for initiat- 
ing the required judicial proceedings could 
be reduced to a minimum by such action. 
For instance, procedure could be simplified 
not only in New York, but elsewhere, by 
procuring amendments permitting the mak 
ing of required returns uniform with the 
Federal Estate Tax Return, with an added 
rider indicating or segregating the securities 
claimed to be taxable in the respective juris 
dictions claiming tax. 

The situation in connection with these 
transfers could be measurably improved if 
ouly corporate fiduciaries realized that what 
affects one affects all, and that united action 
only is effective. If the organized corporate 
fiduciaries could bring amelioration of the 
intolerable situation they would have gone 
far to justify their claims to superiority of 
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OLLECTIONS 


must have 
close attention. 
Drafts must be 
promptly present- 
ed and persis- 
tently followed up. 





The Collection Department of the 
*“U &P” tries to do its work so ea- 
pably as to win the confidence of 
the forwarding bank and the good- 
will of the drawees. 


UNION & PLANTERS 
Bank & TRUST 
ComMPANY 
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BOWLING TEAM OF MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YorK WHICH WON THE 
(CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE TRUST COMPANY BOWLING LEAGUE SERIES OF 1921-1922 


Left to right: Standing— Messrs, Francis, Kasony and Bohlen Seated —Messrs. Klaum and Albert, Captain 
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A Comprehensive Campaign 
for 


‘Trust Business 


Consisting of Well Made and Well Co-ordinated 


Newspaper advertising 
Illustrated folders 
Complete information books 
Letters 


Systems for mailing lists, follow- 
up and personal solicitation 


This campaign is in concrete form and may be used just as 
it is in whole or in part or varied to any special requirements, 


It was prepared under the supervision of G. Prather Knapp 
and has fifteen years’ actual Trust experience behind it. There 
is nothing patentable about it. It is simply good Trust Publicity. 


It may be examined at our expense and we are ready to sub- 
mit entirely to your judgment of its merit. 


Bankers Service Corporation 


19 and 21 Warren Street 
New York City 
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PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN ESTABLISHING A TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO METHODS OF PROCEDURE AND ACCOUNTANCY 


CHARLES E. HAMMETT 
With McArdle, Djorup & McArdle, Accountants and Auditors, New York City 





HE trust departments more particu- 

larly referred to in this article are 

those now being established in nearly 
all the National banks of the country, but 
any discussion of departmental operations, 
so far as it may be useful at all, also should 
be of interest to the trust companies. In- 
deed, the trust companies, whether conscious- 
ly or not, have a very real concern in the 
manner in which these numerous new trust 
departments are conducted. Rumors al- 
ready are heard of errors of more or less 
serious consequences occurring in National 
bank trust departments and it is evident 
that, for the credit and standing of all, these 
trust departments must be assisted in every 
possible way through the development pe- 
riod. 

With rare exceptions all writers and 
speakers on trust business, when dwelling on 
its development possibilities refer to the 
“surface, which only has been scratched.” 
This is quite true, but enough “scratching” 
has been done to dig up a kind and an 
amount of business which constitutes a 
vrave, and often unsuspected, liability for 
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banking institutions. This liability is the 
fundamental consideration in all trust de 
partment operations and its bearing upon 
every feature of procedure and routine can- 
not be too strongly, or too often, emphasized. 

Although the National banks have had the 
privilege of accepting fiduciary appoint- 
ments for a considerable period, it has been 
only lately, a year or two, that a general 
interest and activity has been manifest 
among them. It is not possible, but prob- 
able that this movement is not so much due 
to action by the banks (exception, of course, 
being made in the cases of the large banks 
in the big centers) but that it has come 
about in the course of time through a vague 
public understanding that National banks 
now Gan act in the same capacities as trust 
companies. 


Recognizing Responsibilities 


The position of a National bank under 
these circumstances certainly is unique. 
With the official and clerical force already 
fully occupied and without the usual ample 
period of training and apprenticeship these 
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THIS FORM IS THE BASIS OF THE SYSTEM ADVOCATED IN THIS ARTICLE 
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duties 
unwelcome 


strange are thrust imperatively into 
hands for immediate attention. 
Regardless of how essentially simple or in- 
tricate trust really may be the 
average National bank surely is undertaking 
what to it is a very difficult task when as 
suming fiduciary functions. 

These introductory remarks, which could 
be amplified at great length, should be given 
careful thought, as it is these general con- 
ditions which inevitably cause the usual and 
dangerous 


business 


shortcomings. If 
and executives clearly 
usual, trust 
does not establish even such an elementary 
the total liability 
and if they fully 
ous errors of omission or 


directors 
that the 
system 


bank 
understood 
customary accounting 
figure as under appoint- 
realized the 
commission 


ments vari 
which 
a most conscientious but inexperienced trust 
officer May commit at any moment, much 
more study and attention would be given to 
trust department affairs 
the case at present. 

It should not be 
bank trust 
mate the 
Qn the contrary its 


than is generally 
National 
underesti 
position 
dangers generally are 
overrated. The underlying trouble is simply 
that National 
sufficient 


that 
disregard or 
responsibilities of 


supposed 
officers 
their 


have neither 
time to study their new duties nor 
experience in investigating trust department 
methods. On the other hand National banks 
obviously cannot engage a trained trust ofli- 
cer whose 


bank officers 


salary for years would absorb 


the department’s earnings. 
For the comfort of more or less perplexed 


National bank officers, however, let it be 
known that trust business is not, or at least, 
can be arranged so as not to be, difficult. 


can be 
its details have 
a certain, definite 
nahagement 
ability or 


Perhaps that 
after 


said of any business 


been mastered, but in 
trust department 
require exceptioual 
This generali- 
avoiding the 
first, always will be 
possible, but at least it should the 
proper frame of mind in work 
should be undertaken. 

Before attempting any trust 
trust officer in a National 
certain extent, the associate or assistant 
who by Federal Reserve Board regulations 
must co-operate with him, should deliberate- 
ly rearrange his duties so as to provide suffi- 


sense 
does not 
extensive training. 
will be of no 
blunders which, at 


zation help in 


suggest 


which the 


the 
and, to a 


business 
bank, 


cient time to study and manage the trust 
work. Many details of the ordinary bank- 


ing routine always ean be entrusted safely 
to juniors and the ever-present but often 
unimportant customer by some means must 
be strictly shunned during definite periods. 
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After making these indispensable arrange- 
ments the trust must work out the 
problem by his own thought and study. Com- 
petent advice and should be 
sought at all times but the experience of 
others must be confirmed by clear, personal 
comprehension to be of real value. 


officer 


assistance 


Trust Accounting and Procedure 
The vital 
partment is its 
partment is in itself merely a 
ord. To illustrate this idea, it 
ticed that the books of a 
or a manufacturer, have 
tion in 
activities, but a 


consideration of trust de 
trust de 
place of ree 
should be no 
doctor, a 


any 
records In fact, a 


salesman, 
no important fune 
nature of their varied 
trustee is concerned prima 
rily in recording the performance of his trust 


the essential 


as its terms were created neither by himself 


nor by the beneficiaries. This concern is in 
herent in the very nature of a trust. A fidu- 
ciary is not responsible for the character, 


trust, but is 
beneficiaries, 


the value or the results of a 
obligated to exhibit clearly to 
to creditors and to the community 
what his acts have been 

In addition to this impartial relationship 
which every fiduciary should bear to a trust, 


generally, 


a corporate fiduciary should provide even a 


further safeguard, the impersonality of the 
trusteeship. It is the application of these 
obvious, general principles to every detail 
of operation that should be studied thor- 
oughly and continuously by every trust offi- 
cer. Emphasis cannot be laid too strongly 
upon this assertion as it is the clue to the 


entire subject of correct trust operations. 
Questions of accounting and procedure will 
be solved readily and only if the 
trustee always realizes that the transactions 
must be that they 
conducted 
substitute or 
trust 


safely 


recorded in such form 


can be understood by anyone and 
manner that a 
sor trustee 
telligent 

What 


in such succes- 


may continue the with in 


confidence. 
should not be 


has been said so far 


slighted as being merely theory. It is the 
theory that should be sought, not miscel- 
laneous, unrelated practical details. In far 


too many departments of banking books, 
forms and methods are adopted simply be 
cause at some time and in some place they 
were found to have been workable, at least. 
Once installed they are retained indefinitely 
although careful generally will 
gest improvements of genuine value. 
By actual and repeated experience it has 
found that and forms in them- 
selves convey little, if indeed, any, informa- 
tion to newly appointed trust officers. They 
see the ruled pages and the columnar head- 


study 


sug- 


been books 
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ings but as the entries of transactions do 
not arise in their imagination, the purpose 
and point are lacking altogether. Transac- 
tions in securities and cash can be recorded 
in some manner in almost any kind of book, 
but this article is not intended, by any 
means, to commend such methods. 

If, however, the trust officer first fully 
comprehends the purposes of the records, 
the proper books and accounting methods 
will be sought until eventually found. It 
should be observed, therefore, that the fol- 
lowing ideas, which in many Cases may ap- 
pear altogether familiar and obvious, re- 
ceive importance from the fact that each 
one in some manner and measure aids in 
making the terms, requirements, and his 
tory of a trust so intelligible that it cannot 
fail of safe consummation, that, so to speak, 

is self-directed and self-operated. 


Trust Investments 

fo be recorded clearly, the trust itself 
must be clear. The duties of the trustee 
be defined clearly and all the terms 
and provisions complete and unambiguous. 
For example, discretion in investments and 
reinvestments should not be vested in the 
trustee, unless full release from responsi 
bility is provided. If a business is to be 
carried on, much real estate handled, or 
other unusual demands made, arrangement 
should be made for special fees and ex- 
penses. This will illustrate how a trust 
fticer should study a document and what 
he should demand—first, from the trust it- 
self. No matter how numerous or compli 
cated the terms may be, the extent of the 
duties assumed, and the amount of liability 
which may be involved, can be discerned 
plainly in the paragraphs of the most lengthy 
document simply if they are looked for. 

When considering the arrangements for 
1 new trust department, it is important to 
understand that, at the outset, they must be 
complete and adequate in all respects, as an 
appointment containing all the various ele- 
ments of the trust work may be received 
at any moment. Records which are installed, 
and methods which are adopted as necessity 
arises (in other words, as mistakes are 
made), cannot be, respectively, clear and 
safe. 

The proper method is, first, to thoroughly 
understand all the requirements of any trust 
department and then provide for them in 
the most compact form. By such a plan the 
department will be economical to install and 
simple to manage, but, at the same time, it 
will expand readily on consistent lines with- 
out revision or rewriting of books and rec- 


ords. Indeed, as already mentioned, old rec- 
ords are seldom revised, in practically all 
cases remaining as planned originally, 
whether wisely or not. 

To work out such a system, or to recog- 
nize the lack of its essentials in other sys- 
tems, a trust officer must understand thor- 
oughly the following general propositions, 
the term “trust” referring to any fiduciary 
capacity under any source of authority: 


Each Trust a Separate Entity 

A. That the bank or trust department is not 
any part of the trust, but bears to all trusts 
a common relation, so impersonal that it 
can be terminated at will, and is responsible 
only for negligence. 

B. That each trust is a distinct, separate 
entity having no relation to any other trust, 
each with predetermined, limited purposes 
which are to be accomplished through the 
instrumentality of the trustee. 

It can be perceived, therefore, that the 
records are of twofold character, one group 
concerning the acts of the trust department; 
the other, the acts of the trust. A trustee 
acts when selling real estate or buying mort- 
gages, but the trust acted in directing the 
sale of the real estate and in requiring rein- 
vestments of a certain nature. This distinc- 
tion in the records seldom has been appre- 
ciated, although it always existed and plain- 
ly demanded certain methods of accounting 
and procedure. 

Before mentioning the form of the records 
of either the trustee or the trust, reference 
must be made to the facts that statutes and 
fiduciary practices differ in the various 
States, that the terms of trusts are seldom 
identical, and that the extent and character 
of a trust department’s business have every 
effect on its manner of operating. In a 
large National bank the department imme- 
diately after organization may become trus- 
tee under bond issues, transfer agent or reg- 
istrar of corporate stock, or reorganization 
depositary. On the other hand the average 
National bank rarely will handle such mat- 
ters. But a trust is always a trust, no mat- 
ter how small or large, and the same prin- 
ciples should govern in all cases. 

For this reason it can be said that the 
records of every trust department should be 
devised so that every transaction which has 
been completed in any capacity as the com- 
mon fiduciary is accumulated so as to deter- 
mine for the information of directors, execu- 
tives, examiners, the exact liability under 
“ach trust and under all trusts. 

Such records should afford permanent, ac- 
cessible evidence that joint supervision has 
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been exercised and should insure the punc- 
tual, accurate performance of all trust du- 
ties. All these matters strictly refer to the 
acts of the trustee. A trust can be conducted 
in some manner without these records, most 
departmental routine, in fact, seldom fully 
following such requirements, but they are in- 
dispensable to safe For the 
National records mean 


operations. 


average bank, such 


these : 
Essential Books and Records 
First, a bound book of original entry 
showing chronologically all receipts and de- 


liveries of securities, cash, and other as- 
sets, exhibiting the signed understanding 


and approval of each transaction by the 
responsible officers and _ establishing the 
controlling balances for the divisions of the 
combined departmental work. Second, a 
card system which combines ticklers for in- 
come, collections, and maturities of all kinds, 
cross-indexes of securities, and 
and real estate. For 
department any hnum- 
records may be required 
important results 


subsidiary 
records of 
a large, 
ber of 


mortgages 
trust 
and 
to accomplish the highly 
above described. 


active 


books 


When considering the records of the trust, 
a further guiding generalization must be 
remembered. The corpus, that is, the actual 
body or principal of the trust, is the charge 
of the trustee. The income is not, for either 
by documentary provision or Governmental 
statute, the trustee is not responsible for the 
amount of the income realized or its dis- 
position by beneficiaries. The records of a 
trust should reflect this circumstance by a 
complete accounting isolation of the income 
from the principal. 

As the principal constitutes the real trust 
and as trust is a distinct entity, the 
records must show every principal trust ac- 
count separately in balanced form. That is, 
each trust must be balanced not, except inci- 
dentally, the department as a whole. If, 
however, in set of securities are 
carried at par value, real estate at no value, 
articles of jewelry at some arbitrary nominal 
value, and the principal and income cash 
combined in other books, a separate balance 
of each trust is impracticable, if not utterly 
impossible. 


each 


one books, 


Such methods are very common, although, 


of course, the actual inventory values al- 
ways are recorded somewhere in every de- 
partment and the real corpus of a trust 


eventually can be ascertained after more or 
adjustment and reconstruction of ac- 
counts. Customary trust records can be 
likened to the books of a bank which kept 


less 
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“Due from Banks,” “Loans and Discounts,” 
and “Investments” accounts, but no “Capi- 
tal,” “Surplus,” or “Deposits” accounts. 
Cases actually where thefts 
of trust concealed sim- 
ply by crossing the entries off, as examiners 
had no figures to prove to and as no irregu- 


have occurred 


securities have been 


lar posting notation had been necessary. 


Principal Accounts 
Kvery trust principal account, therefore, 
must embody in some manner the following 
factors, illustrated by form on page 8: 


Debit Accounts Credit Account 
Inventory or Transactions rransactions of Potal 
Book and Balances Profits, Losses, Trust 


Value of In- 


vestments 
Just why this simple, necessary construc- 
tion has unanimously 
beyond fathoming. If 
conversions of cash 


Additions and 
Distributions 


of Principal 
Cash 


been overlooked is 
the correct 
into securities, or of 
curities into cash, can be traced and 
the trust cannot be balanced, in the event of 
irregularity, except by 
false, entries. The essential history of a 
trust is brought out automatically and vivid- 
ly revealed in the progressive descriptions of 
the Profits, Additions 
ments. 

In the National bank 
expansible records of the trust 


followed, 
se- 


readily 


open, and obviously 


Losses, and Disburse- 


average complete, 
can consist 
of the following pages, uniform in size and 
contained, at first, in a loose-leaf 
binder. 

lst—The Abstract brief ex- 
cerpts from the trust instrument, not lengthy 
quotations, its main terms, instructions, and 


single 


showing by 


provisions, such as the names and interests 
of the beneficiaries, the required character 
of reinvestment, and fees of the trustee. 

2d—The Balance Sheet—described 

3sd—The Investment Record—giving 
tailed descriptions of the assets. 

{th—The Account—arranged to 
analyze, as entered, the collections and dis- 
bursements in which will provide 
the totals for Probate Court accountings and 
fiduciary income tax returns. 


above. 


de- 
Income 


divisions 


Income Operations 
The 


closely as 


income must be studied 
transactions constitute by 
far the greater part of the departmental ac- 
tivities. Differences of opinion are held con- 
cerning income routine, but this is due prob- 
ably to preference for familiar, habitual 
practices. It is certain, however, that analy- 
sis can be made more accurately and swiftly 
at the moment of entry than at 
some deferred, idle Idle time, more- 


(Continued on page 543) 


operat ions 
these 


original 
time. 
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Statement of the Condition of 


THe Union Trust Company oF Pittspurcu 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


At the Close of Business 
DEcEMBER 30th, 1922 


» - et ay ae 
he halla” aie nimerons 


aX 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Loans and Investments $151.523,703.32 Capital . . . . $ 1,500,000.00 
Cash on Hand and in Bank 22,283.536.03 eae 40,000,000.00 
Ce eae Se ee 184.66 Undivided Profits . 120,948.57 
Real Estate and Vault 6,680,000.00 Due Depositors . . 132,354.892.29 
Miscellaneous Assets . + 893,640.75 Reserves .... 7,405,223.90 
$181,381,064.76 $181,381,064.76 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 





Trust Funds Invested $155,501,092.61 Trustee Mortgages $425,408,200.00 
Trust Funds Uninvested 2.851.565.81 Securities Held Thereunder 67,198.095.00 
eas: Transfer Agent 
Due Sundry Estates $158,352,658.42 or Registrar 849,725,020A1 
’ (Par Value) 
Officers 
H. C. McE.powney, President 
Ricuarp B. MELLon, Vice-President J. M. ScHoonmaAKER, Vice-President 
. Scotr Hayes, Vice-President Joun A. Irwin, Vice-President & Secy 
Rapa S. Euer, Vice-President S. S. Liccetr, Vice-President 
J. Harvey Evans, Treasurer Howarp E. REep, Vice-President 
EDWARD CREDE, Asst. Treasurer James S. Carr, Asst. Secy. 
WituraM L, Cuurcsa, Asst. Treasurer Wa. Wyte Sirsa, 2nd Asst. Secy. 
Ws. I. Berryman, Trust Officer Wm. A. Rosrinson, 3rd Asst. Secy. 
Carrot P. Davis, Trust Officer FLORENCE J. Hit, 4th Asst. Secy. 
W. W. Grinsteap, Trust Officer Davin I. PARKINSON, Auditor 
Directors 
J. Freperic Byers James H. LockHart Davin A. REED 
Greorce W. CRAWFORD J. M. LockHart WitiiaM C. Rosinson 
Arruur V. Davis WritiiamM L. MELLON WituiaM B. ScuIL_ter 
Henry C. Fownes RicHARD B. MELLON J. M. SCHOONMAKER 
CuILps Frick H. C. McELDOwWNEY GEorGE E. SHaw 
z Roy A. Hunt Lewis A. Park FRANK M. WALLACE 
2 Ben. F. Jones, Jr. Howarp Puipps Homer D. WiLuiaMs 
h 
He We Welcome the Opportunity of Serving Yeu 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
} SYSTEM 
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HARRIS CREECH 


Who has been elected President of the Cleveland Trust Company, succeeding 
to the vacancy caused by the death of Judge F. H. Goff. Mr. Creech’s election 
was recommended by a Special Committee of Ten Directors. 





, 
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HARRIS CREECH SUCCEEDS THE LATE FRED H. GOFF AS 
PRESIDENT OF THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


The Cleveland Trust Company is fortu- 
nate in the selection of Mr. Harris Creech 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
the late Mr. F. H. Goff as president of that 
organization. The newly elected president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, who was 
the choice of a committee of ten directors. 
is a man of ideals as well as of ideas. He 
was Closely associated with the late presi 
dent in the administrative control of the 
Cleveland Trust Company; in sympathy with 
the yolicies which not only assured high 
standards of management but to which may 
also be chiefly attributed the exceptional 
growth and public confidence which the 
Cleveland Trust Company commands. 

‘I have accepted the presidency.” said 
Mr. Creech, “with a full appreciation of its 
irduous duties and grave responsibilities. No 
one realizes more than I do that it is im 
wssible to attempt to fill Mr. Goff’s place 
in the community, but I shall try, with the 
co-operation of the organization, to approxi 
mate his ideals of Community service and 
his serupulous sense of responsibility to 
the public, and to our depositors and our 
stockholders. It will be my purpose to con 
tinue the policies of Mr. Goff and to main- 
tain the high standards set by him, as well 
is to aim for the still greater service he 
visioned for the company.” 

In training as well as personalities there 
are mImany points of similarity between Mr. 
Creech and the late president of the Cleve 
and Trust Company. They both began their 
careers in a humble way and graduated from 
the school of arduous experience. They both 
held the same ideal that the successful con 
duct of banking and trust Company business 
is not predicated so much upon the motive 
of profit as upon genuine service. In ear- 
lier life, as well as in the greater responsi 
bilities which they shared in later years. 
both men exhibited rare capacity for hard 
work and study, for conscientious discharge 
of every task. 

Mr. Creech assumes the presidency of one 
of the largest trust companies in the coun- 
try at the age of 49. When he was eighteen 
years old, after passing through primary and 
high schools, he entered the employ of the 
Garfield Savings Bank of Cleveland as mes- 
senger. That was in 1892 when the Garfield 
Bank opened in a small office with only three 


employees. Mr. Creech advanced by stages 
until he was made cashier and in 1900 he 
Was appointed secretary and treasurer. In 
1916 he succeeded H. Clark Ford as presi- 
dent of the Garfield Bank which had become 
one of the strongest and soundest banks in 
Cleveland. In February, 1922, the Garfield 
Savings Bank, together with its branches 
was merged with the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. 

The procedure of appointing a committee 
of directors to recommend a successor to the 
late Mr. Goff is somewhat unusual. In this 
case there were unusual considerations. Mr, 
Goff was a man of very pronounced ideas in 
regard to methods and policies of manage- 
ment. He insisted upon the rule of no loans 
to directors or officers: the safeguarding of 
securities and cash through joint control and 
daily audit. His directors had to be men 
who were keenly alive to their obligations. 
Special attention was given to supervising 
the affairs of the trust department. The 
carrying out of the poliey of branch bank 
development, so as to bring maximum bank 
service to the people at lowest cost, likewise 
called for a successor in sympathy with the 
policies of the late Mr. Goff. In all these 
matters Mr. Creech was in close accord with 
Mr. Goff and his election is assurance that 
the Cleveland Trust Company will “carry 
on” both as to policies and expansion of 
service. 

The new president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company is a delightful man to meet and 
is popular with the employees of the institu- 
tion who have demonstrated a rare spirit of 
loyalty and “team work” as shown by the 
various campaigns for new business. Mr. 
Creech is vice-president and treasurer of the 
Ajax Manufacturing Company. In October, 
1903, he was married to Carlotta Pope of 
Allegan, Mich., and they have one son and 
one daughter. 


William B. Wisdom, who has been ap- 
pointed manager of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company 
of New Orleans is a native of that city and 
a graduate of the Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity from which he received the degree of 
ALB. 
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The Stimulus of COSTS 


A manufacturer of a general utility product in the 
Middle West—very small and fighting for his life 
some years ago—is a retired millionaire today. With 
very limited capital and little knowledge of the field, 
he took over a failure, worked out a practical system 
of Costs and made a fortune. To his determination to 
know his Costs he attributes his success. Of Costs as 
a stimulating influence to success he has this to say: 













“Every department should feel the force and the impetus 
of the Costs system so that all will constantly cry out for 
more knowledge. This more knowledge is a wonderful 
stimulus—an inspiration. It permeates the entire institu- 
tion, cheapening the cost of operation, enhancing the quality 
of the product, insuring the greatest profit. The chief execu- 
tive should be interested in Costs, no more and no less than 
the humblest foreman in the least important department. 
As all will not be equally interested in the same facts, the 
accountant must so adapt the Costs system that some part 
of the facts and figures presented, will specially interest 
every official of every department whatever his capacity. 





“Hence there are Costs and Costs. Which one, or what kind, 
depends upon whom and what purpose it is to serve. The 
cost of the right system itself will always be small compared 
with the results gained, but it must be the right system. 
If not it is worse than useless. It will be like a perfectly good 
guide-post turned, by some mischance, to point the wrong 
road. 












“A right Costs system must be founded on sound and funda- 
mental principles of accounting—on facts based on accu- 
rate figures.” 
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For Your Service 

Knowledge of credits in the wholesale trades through 
constant and direct contact with those trades. 
Personal attention to matters entrusted to us. 

Let us tell you how these qualities can facilitate your 


New York business. 





THE BANK OF AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
NEW YORK CITY 








THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 
GEORGE M. JONES, President _ FRANK J. KLAusER, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President ‘ Harry A. Dunn, Agst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer é 
Seymour H. Horr, Secretary ‘ CLAuDE A, CAMPBELL, Assistant Treasurer 


Ernest W. Davis, Treasurer J. H. LOCHBIHLER; Assistant Treasurer 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Assistant Secretary Joun LanpGRaF, Assistant Treasurer 


INCORPORATED 1884 
Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
1 





and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 
entrusted to our care. 





FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President A. H. S. POST, President 
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A. A. TILNEY 


Who was recently elected president of the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 


succeeding Mr. Seward Prosser, who was elected to the newl) 
Chairman of the Board 





created office oi 
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TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 


Remarkable Record of Growth and Achievements 


The twentieth anniversary, on Mareh 30th, 
of the opening of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany in 1903 marks a record of growth and 
achievements which is probably without 
parallel in the trust company field during 
that period. The progress of the company 
may be epitomized by a comparison which 
shows an increase since 1903 in capital from 
$1,000,000 to $20,000,000; in surplus and un- 
divided profits from $557,064 to $22,781,000; 
in deposits from $10,085,557 to $312,135,644 


at the close of 1922 with dividend of $4,000,- 
O00. 






The Bankers Trust Company has a dis- 
tinctive history. Its organization was cor- 
ceived by the late Henry Pomeroy Davison, 
whose spirit and initiative continued to in- 
fluence the institution up to the time of his 
death. Its board of directors consisted of 
leading bankers of New York and it was 
started primarily to do the business of a 
trust company from the fiduciary standpoint. 
Its development in later years reached fai 
beyond the original limitations so that the 
Bankers Trust Company has today become 
worldwide in its banking and = fiduciary 
operations. Today it has three offices in 
New York and one in Paris on the historic 
Place Vendome site. As issuing agent of 
American Bankers Association travelers’ 
cheques the Bankers Trust Company now 
supplies 11,000 banks with such checks 
which are current and negotiable throughout 
the civilized world. The main office of the 
company at Wall and Nassau streets domi- 
nates the Wall Street financial center with 
its unique pyramid tower. 

Associated with the management of the 
company are the names of some of this 
country’s leading bankers. E. C. Converse 
was the first president. He was succeeded 
by Benjamin Strong, now Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Mr. 
Seward Prosser who carried on its traditions 
and remarkable development as president 
from 1914 recently became chairman of the 
board and was succeeded as president by 
A. A. Tilney. Thomas W. Lamont, partner 





in J. I’. Morgan & Company, graduated from 
the company. Two officers, F. N. B. Close, 
vice-president, and John H. Lewis, assistant 
secretary, have been with the company since 
it started and were presented on the 20th 
anniversary date, by Vice-president H. F. 
Wilson, Jr., with handsome and useful gifts 
from their fellow officers. 

Mr. Tilney, the new president, is typical 
of the high type of bankers and of men who 
have guided the Bankers Trust Company. 
He came to that institution in 1915 as as- 
sistant to President Prosser and the follow- 
ing year was elected vice-president, acting 
as chief executive in the absence of Mr 
Prosser who continues active in administre 
tive matters as chairman of the board. Mr. 
Tilney is a native New Yorker, having been 
born in Brooklyn in 1868. His first job, after 
graduating from Yale in 1890 was with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Later he became 
associated with Harvey Fisk & Sonus as menm- 
ber of the firm. He possesses those qualities 
that gain for him the affection and loyal co- 
operation of his fellow officers and employees 
of the company. 

Samuel Mather, of Cleveland, was recent 
ly elected a director of the Bankers Trust 
Company to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Nicholas Biddle. 

Walter G. Robins, who has been in the 
loan Department of the Bankers Trust Com 
pany since 1912, was recently appointed as 
sistant treasurer. 


WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
The latest official report of the Washing 
ton Loan and Trust Company of Washington. 
ID. C.. shows total resources of $14.914.695 
with real estate loans of $4,646,614; collat 
eral loans, $4,489,628; U. S. Government se- 
curities, $669,647; other bonds, $1,898,657, 
and available cash, $2,005,871. Deposits to 
tal $12,090,632. Capital is $1,000,000; ° sur- 
plus, earned, $1,500,000, and undivided prof- 
its, $250,316. 
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ESTATE OF FRED H. GOFF PLEDGED TO CLEVELAND 
FOUNDATION 


By devising a trust agreement which pro- 
vides that his entire estate shall ultimately 
be vested in the Cleveland Foundation, the 
late Fred H. Goff, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, testified to his devotion and 
faith in the Community Trust plan which he 
originated and which was the forerunner of 
similar organizations in practically all of the 
leading cities of the country. The trust 
agreement, which became irrevocable upon 
the death of Mr. Goff, is the first instance of 
the pledging of an entire estate to the pur- 
pose of a Community Trust or Foundation. 
In other words Mr. Goff “practised what he 
preached.’ The fact that the principal or 
interest of the estate does not become imme 
diately available to the Cleveland Founda 
tion only enhances the generous motives and 
humane spirit which animated Mr. Goff in 
the development of his plan of conserving 
and dedicating wealth for the benefit of fu- 
generations. It indicated a vision that 
seeks to better mankind through community 


ture 


advancement based upon systematic and in 
telligent research 

The trust agreement which governs the 
disposition of Mr. Goff’s estate was executed 
by himself and Mrs. Goff on the day fol 
lowing the creation of the Cleveland Founda 
tion in January. 1914. The Cleveland Trust 
Company, by resolution of its directors, was 
appointed trustee under the indenture creat 
ing the Foundation. The Cleveland Trust 
Company is also named as trustee of the 
estate of Mr. Goff, the value of which is not 
given. Under the terms of the trust agree 
ment executed by Mr. and Mrs. Goff all the 
income of the estate is to go to Mrs. Goff dur 
ing her lifetime. On her death the entire 
income is to be distributed in equal propor 
tions to the three children, Fredericka, Wil 
liam S. and Frances. Each child under 


the ave of 25 is to receive the income neces 
sary to his or her education and support; at 
25 one-half of his or her share of the income 
and at 30, the entire income for the rest of 
life. 

William S. Goff, the son, is permitted to 
invest one-twelfth of the trust estate in a 
business, providing that the trustee, on in- 
vestigation, determine it to be a prudent 
enterprise. The investment, however, is to be 
retained as part of the trust estate. Prin- 
cipal may also be used for suitable homes for 
the three children, the title remaining with 
the trustee. The only direct bequest from 


principal is the distribution of $25,000 to 
each child reaching the age of 35. The trust 
agreement also provides for distribution of 
income among possible grandchildren on con- 
dition that not more than $2,500 a year shall 
be paid to any one grandchild. On the death 
of the last surviving child, all surplus in- 
come, and on the death of the last surviving 
grandchild, the entire income derived from 
the trust estate, goes to the Cleveland Foun- 
dation which may use both principal and 
interest. The trust includes the residence in 
Bratenahl and summer place in Adirondacks. 

The fact that the disposition of the Goff 
estate is in the form of a trust agreement 
instead of by will, and designed for chari 
table purposes raises interesting questions as 
to liability of the property for inheritance 
taxes. These questions will be submitted for 
decision of the authorities in due course. 

The Cleveland Foundation is at the pres 
ent time the ultimate beneficiary of endow- 
ments and gifts made in wills and trust 
agreements which are valued at over $100,- 
000,000. The available income is devoted 
chiefly to expert research work to establish 
the basis for welfare measures or civic im 
provements. Mr. Goff held firmly to the be- 
lief that the indiscriminate distribution of 
income for eurrent charitable needs would 
be unwise and that the best purposes of the 
Foundation would be realized by using in- 
come or available funds for research and 
systematic study of conditions for future 
and more permanent results 


MISS KIRBY RETIRES FROM PLAINFIELD 
TRUST COMPANY 


Trust CoMPANIES Magazine announces 
with regret the retirement of Miss Adele H. 
Kirby as assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Plainfield Trust Company 
of Plainfield, N. J Miss Kirby has been 
waging a brave fight against asthmatic afflic- 
tion and decided to resign her position and 
seek to restore her health in California. 

Miss Kirby contributed a notable article 
in the last December issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine on “Achievements of 
Women in Banking and Trust Company 
Work.” She has demonstrated in a practical 
way the efficiency of women in banking, and 
it is hoped that she may speedily return to 
the trust company fold. 
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PROS AND CONS IN REGARD TO AMORTIZA- 
TION OF PREMIUMS AND ACCUMULATIONS 
OF DISCOUNTS ON TRUST INVESTMENTS 


REVIEW OF COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS ON ARTICLE WHICH 
APPEARED IN FEBRUARY, 1923, ISSUE OF TRUST COMPANIES 


FREDERICK VIERLING 
Vice-President and Trust Officer of Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





(AUTHOR'S PREFATORY NOTE: 
was published in February, 1923, issue 


other students of finance. 





Recently we wrote a thesis on the above subject. It 
of Trust COMPANIES. 
deal of attention from officers of trust companies, banks, life 


The thesis received a great 
insurance companies and 


We received quite a number of letters on various phases of 


the subject, some making further inquiry as to particular points, some taking issue as to 


rarious points, and many assenting to our conclusions. The 
relating to the subject. We 
various questions propounded and to make further comment where 
realize, to officers who have 
serious thought to the subject, that the principles advocated by us seem unusual. 


claborate questionnaire 
article to answer the 
if seems appropriate. We 


give 


letters together form an 
shall attempt in this supplemental 


not had occasions heretofore to 


Especially the question of adjusting discounts, on bond investments by trustees, is impor- 
tant at the present time, as hundreds of millions of dollars of trust funds in the past few 


ears have 


where they should no longer ignore 


been invested in bonds below par, and trustees have 


been placed in position 


their responsibility as to adjusting such discounts. 


Courts require of those administering estates the highest degree of care, fidelity, fairness 


and accuracy. 
impportant.) 


Proper accounting between 


Individuals Do Not Adjust; Why Should 
Trustees 

I. One correspondent 

individual 

miums and 

by them; 


view 
adjust pre 
purchased 
individual 
trustee contem- 


expressed the 
that few investors 
discount on bonds 
that does an 
bequeathing an estate to a 
plate any adjustment of premium and dis- 
count on investments made by the trustee; 
that the individual assumes the beneficiaries 
will receive the amounts of the coupons col- 
lected, the same as the individual had there 
totore 


seldom 


We appreciate the point thus presented. 
Such formerly was the attitude of the courts, 
as to the adjustment of premiums and dis- 
counts on bond investments by trustees. For- 
merly bonds suitable for investment of trust 
funds could not readily be had, except at a 
premium. After a lapse of time, it was 
found by the courts that failure to adjust 
premiums resulted in an 
ment on the corpus of 


undue encroach- 
trust estates. The 
decisions of the courts for the last twenty 
years clearly show that the courts no longer 
take the old view of the matter. It has re- 


income and corpus of trust 


estates is very 
cently repeatedly been held that the bequest 
of the net income of an estate means the real 
net income, 
miums. It 


after adjustment of 
should 
the adjustment of 


be ignored. 


such pre 
follow on principle that 


discount must no longer 


Offsetting Premium by Discount 
II. Several correspondents suggest that 


substantially correct results will be obtained, 
if, after purchase by a trustee of bonds at 
a premium, the trustee will purchase a simi- 
lar block of bonds at a discount; that by two 
such investments the premium will be off- 
set by the discount, and therefore no adjust- 
ment need be made of either. In a rough 
way they may offset one another, but hardly 
ever accurately. The purchase of bonds 
must be made according to market value and 
it will always be impossible, at a time of 
low rate for money, to find bonds suitable 
for investment of trust funds on the basis 
of a high rate for money. Such purchases 
can only be made momentarily, at the exact 
time when the tendency of money to fall 
meets the tendency to rise. The only way 
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properly to avoid the matter of adjusting 
premiums and discounts is to confine trust 
investments to bonds at par. Such a rule 
would not be flexible and the result would 
be that at times trust funds would have 
to remain uninvested for periods more or 
less extended, resulting in loss to the bene- 
ficiary and placing liability upon the trus- 
tees. 


Excess Over Coupon Rate, on Bonds Bought 
at Discount, Considered 

III. Several correspondents suggest, since, 
by the purchase for estates of bonds at a 
discount, the life tenant will receive the cou- 
pon rate, and as such coupon rate, consid- 
ering the cost of bonds below par, is in 
fact a greater rate of income on the actual 
cash investment, life tenants ought to be 
satisfied with such greater return; that 
such would be the case if the trustee should 
purchase stock below par. 

The difference, of course, is that bonds be 
come payable at a fixed maturity, while 
stock has no maturity. Stock may be re- 
garded as a perpetual investment. In the- 
ory the investments are different, as one 
is made on a maturity basis and the other 
on a perpetual basis: We do not believe it 
sound to consider both investments on the so- 
called stock-yield basis, In the case of bonds 
purchased at a discount, the life tenant is 
entitled to the effective rate of income and 
not merely to income on a_ stock-yield or 
Except on short time 
bonds at small discounts, it makes consider 
able difference to the life tenant if he be de 
nied the true earning of bond investments. 
The greater the discount, the greater the in 
justice done the life tenant. 

IV. We assume that the general principles 
underlying the adjustment of premiums and 


original cost basis. 


discounts from time to time is fundamental; 
in fact, we state they are sound and affect all 
investments in bonds by trustees at a pre 
mium or discount. In the thesis, we carefully 
explained the factors involved in premiums 
and discounts on bond investments and dem- 
onstrated them by incontrovertible arithmet- 
ical calculations, so that any one desiring 
to test their accuracy might themselves prove 
like problems by use of the formule. The 
fundamental factors cannot be questioned 
since they may readily be proven by any 
reader possessing a fair knowledge of arith- 
metic. 


Practice as to Adjustments Not Uniform 
V. One trust company advises that it made 
a practice of adjusting discounts from time 


to time on government and other tax secured 
bonds, but did not do so as to corporation 
bonds. Another trust company states it did 
not adjust discounts on government and 
other tax secured bonds, because life tenants 
would then require adjustments of discounts 
on corporation bonds as well. It is interest- 
ing to note the different views held by of- 
ficers of the various trust companies in re 
gard to the question of discount. While 
probably all see and understand the equities 
involved, nevertheless their practices are not 
uniform. 

VI. One correspondent urges, in adjusting 
discounts from year to year, the trustee as 
sumes beyond question the final payment 
of a bond at maturity; that sometimes de- 
fault occurs in payment of interest before 
maturity and in payment of principal at 
maturity. Such default happens oceasional- 
ly on good trust investments. Even bonds 
purchased at a premium are liable to the 
same accident. 

We do not see how a trustee can justify 
itself in paying out the adjusted net income 
in the case of a premium bond and fail to 
do so as to a bond purchased at a discount. 
In paying out the adjusted net income on 
the premium bond, no reserve is set up for 
possible default of future amounts due, and 
we hold it is improper unconsciously to set 
up reserves with respect to bonds purchased 
at a discount, by withholding accumulated 


discount. Only when default actually oc 
curs on a bond, whether premium or dis 
count, is it proper for a trustee to do any 


withholding. 


Underlying Theory of Investments Above or 
Below Par 


VII. One correspondent admits, while in 
theory it is proper to adjust discounts on 
bonds purchased by trustees, that it does 
not do so for the reason that the attitude of 
the courts on the question cannot be known 
in advance, in case of dispute. It would 
seem proper, in advance of any decision of 
court, to follow the theory upon which the 
bond was purchased. Since bonds purchased 
at a discount are purchased on basis of 
values fixed in bond tables, and since such 
tables are calculated on the basis that from 
year to year the discount will be adjusted, 
it is improper for a trustee to fail regularly 
to adjust the discount. Since there are no 
cases directing trustees not to adjust dis- 
counts regularly, and since bonds purchased 
at a discount on their basis of purchase are 
required to be adjusted, we state it as our 
opinion that the trustee failing regularly to 
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adjust discounts does so at its peril and 
that such failure does not relieve the trus- 
tee from legal liability to the life-tenant. 


Does Accruing Discount Belong to Corpus? 

VIII. We find it is the practice with trust 
companies, that do not from year to year ac- 
cumulate discount on trust investments, 
when they collect a bond at maturity at 
par, or sell the bond before maturity in ex 
cess of original cost, to credit the accrued 
discount to corpus of the trust estate. Many 
of these same companies admit that in the 
ory it is proper to adjust the discounts from 
time to time, but state they do not do so 
because the bond might default before it 
is sold or collected and the accrued discount 
may not be received. Certainly, if the bond 
is sold or collected, and the accrued discount 
is actually received, belated credit can be 
given the life tenant and the wrong to him, 
by not having given credit, may be righted 
to that extent. But even then no credit on 
account of accrued discount is given as a 
rule, and the amount of the discount is im- 
properly applied to increase the corpus of 
the trust estate. We must again question 


such practice. 


Fact Bonds Sell at Discount Not Conducive 
to Credit 

IX. The fact that bonds sell at a discount 
is not evidence that the bond is in bad cred- 
it. Look at the history of United States Gov 
ernment and other tax secured bonds in re 
cent years. If bonds sell at a discount be 
cause of their weak credit, they should not 
be invested in by trustees. The price of 
good bonds from time to time depends on the 
contract rate of interest carried by the bonds 
and the prevailing market rate for money. 
If the prevailing rate for money at a given 
time is in excess of the coupon rate of a good 
bond, the bond necessarily sells at a discount, 
although there can be no question of the ulti 
mate payment of the bond. If the prevailing 
market rate for money at another time is 
less than the coupon rate, the bond neces 
sarily sells at a premium. In view of fi 
nancial experience of recent years, it is a 
fallacy to assume, as to bonds suitable for 
investment of trust funds, which from time 
to time sell at a discount, that such bonds 
are in bad credit. It is not necessary that 
trustees avoid the purchase of bonds at a 
discount, where the bonds under consideration 
are of sound credit, Of course, if a trustee 
is unwilling to accumulate the discount from 
time to time, the trustee should not make 
such investments because of unfairness to 
the life tenant. 


Market Values Fluctuate 


X. The market value of all bonds fluctu- 
ate, depending on the market value of money ; 
the market price of bonds go up when money 
may be had at a low rate of interest and 
go down when money is bringing a high rate. 
The fluctuation of short time bonds is less. 
than long time bonds of similar credit. Such 
differences in fluctuations are natural. as we 
pointed out in the thesis. Where the pre- 
mium is required to be adjusted in one year, 
$1.00 premium on a bond for $100, bearing in 
terest at 6 per cent., on the level basis p!un 
of adjustment, will reduce the net income 
on the bond to 5 per cent., while a premium 
of $10.00 on a bond for $100.00, bearing in- 
terest at 6 per cent., due in ten years on the 
level basis plan will also reduce the net in- 
come to 5 per cent. Where the discount is 
required to be adjusted in one year, $1.00 
discount on a bond for $100, bearing inter- 
est at 4 per cent., on the level basis plan of 
adjustment will increase the net income on 
the bond to 5 per cent., while the discount of 
$10.00 on a bond for $100.00, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent.. due in ten years on the level 
basis plan will increase the net income to 
> per cent. On the exact or scientific basis, 
the net returns would be slightly different, 
as is explained in the thesis. The length of 
time a bond has to run has a material ef- 
fect on its market value. 


Effect of Decided Cases on Accrued Discount 

XI. If a bond be purchased by a trustee 
at a discount and if the value of the bond 
in the accounts of the trustee be increased 
by accumulation of discount from year to 
year, the book value of the bond will repre 
sent the original cost plus the discount accu- 
mulated. If the bond be later sold by the 
trustee at a price in excess of the book value, 
a profit by appreciation will be realized. 
We are asked, do any of the cases cited in 
the decisions approve the credit to income 
of the accumulated discount and credit to 
principal of the profit arising over the book 
value of the bond at the time of sale. The 
direct question of the divisions between in- 
come and principal of the profit realized 
over the original purchase price of such bond, 
was not raised in any reported case. The 
cases cited rule on the question of technical 
appreciation of property, independent of ac- 
erued discount, nor can any case be cited 
as authority for the proposition, in the event 
bonds are purchased by a trustee at a dis- 
count and later at maturity are collected at 
par, that the difference between the original 
cost price and par value is entirely a profit 
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by technical appreciation of property and 
that therefore the entire difference must be 
credited to corpus of the estate. 

XII. In the case of a bond purchased by 
a trustee at a discount, on which the dis- 
count has been accumulated to a time before 
maturity when the bond is sold by the trus- 
tee at a price greater or less than the value 
of the bond at original cost plus accumu- 
lated discount, what becomes of any profit 
realized or loss sustained? Any such profit 
would represent appreciation of capital and 
should be credited to corpus of the 
trust estate and any such loss’ would 
represent depreciation of capital and should 
be charged to corpus. Such apprecia- 
tion or depreciation is technical apprecia- 
tion or depreciation of property and affects 
only the corpus of trust estate. The income 
of the trust would not be affected by the 
transaction indicated. 


Practice in Various States 

XIII. One correspondent urges, while it is 
customary for trustees to adjust premiums on 
bonds purchased above par, it is not custom 
ary to adjust discount on bonds purchased 
below par and that to adjust discounts 
would be a departure from standard meth- 
ods of accounting. From our correspondence 
in regard to the matter for some years, and 
again recently, we find that the practice of 
trust companies as trustees in that regard 
is not uniform. In various States there are 
trust companies that adjust both premiums 
and discounts. In New York City and in 
Boston it seems to be the rule for the trust 
companies to adjust premiums, but to ig- 
nore discounts until collection of bonds at 
maturity and then to credit the accrued dis 
count to corpus of trust estate. Until the 
general practice in any one community be 
comes fundamentally correct and equitable, 
such general practice should continue to be 
questioned. 


Practice Where Part Income Disbursed 

XIV. One correspondent suggests, where 
only part of the net income of a trust be 
disbursed to beneficiaries, there would be 
no advantage to adjust premiums or dis- 
counts. There would be a duty to do so, 
where the income disbursed is a _ propor- 
tionate part of the entire net income, as one- 
half, one-third, etc. Where payments out of 
income are fixed amounts per month or quar- 
ter or year, it would not be so important. 
However, in each case it would be desirable 
for income tax and other purposes to have 
the accounts accurate. 


Successive Life Tenants 

XV. In the case of successive life tenants, 
is there greater or less need of adjusting the 
premiums and discounts of trust investments, 
than in the case of one life tenant? We 
think there is greater need in such case. In 
the case of successive life tenant, each life 
tenant in turn is entitled to the exact legal 
net income of the trust estate, during his 
period of enjoyment of net income. Unless 
such adjustments are promptly and care- 
fully made, both of premiums and dis- 
counts, the trustee will be unfair to one or 
the other and the trustee should be_ held 
liable by the respective life tenants or by 
their legal representatives if deceased. Un- 
less proper adjustments are made from year 
to year, the trustee may be required to re- 
state his accounts and make adjustments ac 
cordingly, in order to do equity between the 
respective life tenants 

XVI. One correspondent writes: “Your ar- 
gument for accumulation of discount is co- 
gent, but it does not quite persuade me, If 
the discount always reflects only the current 
interest rate, I would say that you are right. 
It frequently reflects a possible lack of faith 
in the credit of the obligor.” Where the dis- 
count reflects the bad credit of a bond, it 
is not a proper investment for trust funds 
and should not be purchased by a _ trustee. 
Trustees may not speculate with trust funds 
and to purchase bonds that have bad credit 
ratings is beyond the usual authority of 
trustees. 


Adjustment of Bonds that Have Defaulted 
Interest 

XVII. One correspondent inquires, what 
should be done with reference to the adjust- 
ment of discounts on bonds that have gone 
into default in payment of interest? The 
adjustment, of course, stops with the default 
of interest:on the bond. The same would be 
true as to adjustments of premiums on a de- 
faulted bond. Adjustments of both pre- 
miums and discounts should only be made 
until default occurs on the bond. On de- 
fault matters must rest until the bond is 
realized upon under’ foreclosure’ or other 
legal proceedings. If any bond should prove 
of no value, it should be charged off, and 
neither corpus nor income will thereafter be 
affected, until foreclosure proceeds are real- 
ized. Then, under rules of fiduciary account- 
ing, the proceeds should be apportioned be- 
tween corpus and income, as the facts may 
require. 

XVIII. One correspondent suggests that 
the practice of adjusting premiums and dis- 
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counts is for convenience in establishing book 
values of bonds, for purpose of purchase 
and sale by insurance and other companies, 
and so as to relieve them of the necessity 
of writing market values up and down, as 
the market values of bonds fluctuate. Of 
course, the practice of adjusting premiums 
and discounts takes the place of any arbi- 
trary method. However, the philosophy un- 
derlying adjustments of premiums and dis- 
counts from time to time is to have the in- 
come account of the company or the trust 
to show the effective rate of income on the 
respective bonds held, based on original cost 
to the company or estate. No system can 
be more equitable. 


Long and Short Time Bonds 

XIX. One correspondent suggests that. ad- 
justment of discount on short time bonds 
purchased by trustees may be permissible, 
while adjustment of discount on long time 
bonds should not be considered. As we view 
the problem the duty to adjust discounts is 
fundamental and affect alike all bonds pur- 
chased by trustees below par. Reference to 
any bond table will show that the underlying 
principle applies to all bonds, no matter 
what length of time they have to run. 

XX. One correspondent suggests that ad 
justments of discounts are on a wrong basis, 
if bonds held by trustees are called for pay- 
ment before maturity. The same may be 
said of adjustments of premiums. soth 
propositions are explained in the thesis and 
suggestions made to meet such cases. AS ex- 
plained in the thesis, we do not favor the 
purchase by trustees of bonds that may be 
called before maturity, whether purchased at 
a premium or at a discount. 


Refund of Accumulated Discount Paid 

XXTI. One correspondent indicates, where 
accumulated discounts are paid to a life 
tenant, in case of subsequent default on the 
bond, that the trustee should insist that the 
life tenant refund the accumulated discount 
paid, although he would permit the life ten- 
ant to retain the face amount of the coupons 
collected and paid over. As we view the 
problem, the trustee would not be justified 
in demanding the refund of accumulated dis- 
count paid, any more than he would be jus- 
tified in demanding the refund of the face 
amount of coupons paid the beneficiary. The 
accumulated discount on such investment is 
fundamentally as much a part of the earning 
of the bond, as is the earning represented by 
the maturing coupons. 


Discount Is Inherent in Investment 

XXII. One correspondent takes the view 
that courts will approve’ investments by 
trustees that result in reasonable increase in 
principal assets, although at loss of income 
to the life tenant. There is no decision that 
sustains the proposition, with respect to ac- 
cumulating discount. The discount is inher- 
ent in the investment at the time made and 
affects the effective rate of income on the 
bond. The discount is taken into consider- 
ation at the time of purchase and it is 
known that the discount will accumulate, 
and therefore is not an unforseen or unex- 
pected profit to be credited to corpus. 
Is Accruing Discount Unearned Increment? 

XXIII. One correspondent reminds us that 
capital belongs to the remainderman and the 
remainderman is entitled to any profit re- 
sulting from any increase in value of bonds. 
We agree where the profit is technical appre- 
ciation of property, as distinct from accumu- 
lation of discount. As explained in some de- 
tail in the thesis, the reported cases hold 
where the appreciation is not inherent in 
the investment when made, then the appre- 
ciation is such as belongs to corpus of the 
trust estate. All the cases touching the 
question of appreciation have been reviewed. 
Not one of them involves accumulating dis- 
count on bond investments. Is accumulating 
discount in the nature of unearned incre 
ment? We answer it is not, since the profit 
represented by the accumulating discount 
was inherent in the investment at the time 
made and is not unexpected or unforseen. 

XXIV. One correspondent takes the posi- 
tion that it is the first duty of a trustee 
to protect the principal of an estate and 
that the trustee is not doing so if it pay ac- 
cumulating discount from time to time from 
funds in the estate. We hold that it is the 
duty of the trustee to show no partiality be- 
tween the life tenant and remainderman; 
that the trustee must not take any chances 
in investing trust funds, but at the same 
time must obtain a fair rate of income on 
properly authorized investments. It must 
consider the prevailing rate of interest on 
investment funds and make investments ac- 
cordingly. Trustees are not allowed to 
speculate with trust funds. We feel that 
the purchase of government and other well 
secured bonds at a discount is not improper, 
and the fact that such bonds at a given time 
sell at a discount is really the result of the 
then market rate for money. If the discount 
on particular bonds be caused by lack of 
credit of the obligor or lack of security, the 
trustee should refrain from the investment. 
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Massachusetts Practice 

XXV. One Massachusetts correspondent 
advises that it is the practice in that State 
to adjust premiums on bonds purchased by 
trustees. “We must take care of the re- 
mainderman’s interest by amortization.” As 
pointed out in Section 27 of the thesis, the 
last reported case in Massachusetts, touching 
the question placed the loss of the premium 
paid on the remainderman. We hold that 
the practice of adjusting the premium is fun- 
damentally correct, but looking alone to 
Massachusetts cases we find confusion. Mas- 
sachusetts trustees cannot justify the prac- 
tice by referring to reported cases of that 
State. Massachusetts trustees must adjust 
premiums independent of the cases reported 
in that State. Of course they can justify 
the practice, because it is fundamentally 
just and right, as without amortization of 
premium the corpus of a long time trust 
would be steadily improperly diminished. 
We hold that justice and right should pre- 
vail as well in case of bonds purchased by 
trustees at a discount and that the discount 
should from time to time be accumulated 
and paid the life tenant. 


Value at Date of Death of Testator 

XXVI. In the case of bonds purchased by 
a testator during his lifetime and bequeathed 
by way of residuary bequest under his will, 
as of what date should the adjustment of 
premiums and discounts be made? It is our 
view that the adjustment of premiums and 
discount should be made on the basis of 
market value of the bonds on the date of 
death of the owner. For inheritance tax 
purposes and for the purpose of fixing the 
value of the residuary estate bequeathed, the 
market value at death of the owner governs. 
It is upon such market value that the in- 
come of a life tenant is predicated in case of 
residuary bequests. It is the rule of law, 
in case of residuary bequests, that the life 
tenant is entitled to net income of the trust 
estate from the date of death of testator, al- 
though the amount of trust assets cannot 
be definitely ascertained until later, upon 
payment of the indebtedness of the deceased, 
general taxes against the estate, inheritance 
taxes, fees of executor, and other costs of 
administration of the estate in the probate 
court, 

XXVII. In the thesis was explained the 
level and scientific basis plan of adjusting 
premiums and discount on bonds purchased 
above or below par. Are there any other 
theories in regard to this matter? Yes, a 


few bond tables are constructed on the prin- 


ciple that amounts from time to time applied 
to reduction of premiums paid are im- 
mediately reinvested, for the exact unexpired 
period of the bond, at compound interest 
and on the income basis at which the in- 
vestment was made. It is impossible to find 
small investments from time to time for 
amounts equal to premium adjustments, and 
the theory that such investments are made 
is an intenable assumption. We are of the 
school that does not consider the reinvest- 
ment of premium adjustments from time to 
time, but treat the amounts reserved from 
time to time as any ordinary partial pay- 
ment of the principal of the obligation, in- 
terest ceasing on the amounts of principal 
paid, however small such payments may be. 


Where All Securities at a Discount 

XXVIII. One correspondent refers specially 
to the fact, if a trustee invests all funds of 
a trust in bonds at a discount and then from 
year to year adjusts discounts and credits 
income the accumulated discount, that the 
credits to income will exceed the cash col- 
lections on coupons, and the trustee will not 
have cash sufficient to make full payments 
to the life tenant. We set forth our views 
in full in the thesis and can add little to 
what is therein said. We repeat, it is our 
view in such case that the trustee should 
realize from time to time, by conversion of 
trust assets, amounts sufficient to provide 
moneys needed to make full payments of 
net income to the beneficiary. It certainly 
would be equitable to do so. Because there 
is no reported case passing on this point, 
we are unable to refer to such case. 

XXIX. Several correspondents urge that 
the inauguration of the policy in their trust 
departments of adjusting premiums and dis- 
counts on bonds purchased for estates would 
substantially increase the clerical work of 
the department and would require additional 
clerks to take care of the extra bookkeeping. 
Also another correspondent advises, while 
they already adjust premiums, they do not 
wish also to adjust discounts, for the rea- 
son that such policy would  inerease the 
clerical work connected with estates. We 
remind all such correspondents, that on 
accepting a trust there arises the duty to 
account fully, faithfully and accurately. If 
trustees do not intend to keep accounts that 
are legally correct, they should not accept 
trusts. No matter how much detail be in- 
volved, failure to keep legally accurate ac- 
counts subjects trustees to serious liabillity. 
Courts will never excuse trustees on the 


(Continued on page 566) 
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IMPRACTICABILITY OF AMORTIZATION OF PREMIUMS AND 


ACCUMULATION OF DISCOUNTS ON TRUST INVESTMENTS 


JOSEPH N. BABCOCK 
Vice-President of The Equitable Trust Company of New York 





Editor of Trust Companies Magazine: 

As the laws governing the administration 
of estates and trusts in this State do not, 
so far as I am advised, permit the accumu- 
lation of discounts, although they require, 
generally speaking, the amortization of pre- 
miums, it seems to me the question is a 
purely academic one as was stated in the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Vierling appearing in the Feb- 
ruary, 1923, issue of Trust COMPANIES Mag- 
azine. Even so, I am not in accord with 
Mr. Vierling’s thesis, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, that as a matter of equity and justice 
to life tenants and beneficiaries there should 
be a writing up each year of a proportionate 
amount of the discount at which a bond was 
purchased, based on the number of years to 
maturity, by a debit to corpus and a credit 
to income, and that payment of the income 
so arrived at should be made to the per- 
son or persons entitled thereto. 

The impracticability of such a procedure 
has been well brought out in letters pub- 
lished in your March issue. To me it seems 
inconceivable that a trustee should ever be 
expected to pay out as income moneys never 
received by him, and which may never be 
received, whether by default, sale of bonds 
before maturity, termination of the trust 
before maturity, or otherwise. 

Is not Mr. Vierling’s argument, moreover, 
built up ab initio on a wrong premise? His 
argument appears to be that because bonds 
are bought and sold on a bond basis—that 
is, that the amortization of the premiums 
or the accumulation of the discount is an el- 
ement in fixing the market value of the bond, 
on the basis of the net return to the buyer 
if he holds the bond to maturity—that, there- 
fore, the life tenant is entitled to income on 
the same basis. It is undoubtedly true that 
the market value of bonds, generally speak- 
ing, reflects the gain or loss occasioned by 
the approach of the bond to maturity, but 
the trustee, in my opinion, does not buy on 
that basis. 





The duty of the trustee is to obtain the 
best income for the beneficiary which is con- 
sistent with the safety of the principal. He 
has no obligation to increase the principal, 
but if in the natural course of events an in- 
vestment made primarily from an income 
standpoint eventually shows an accretion to 
the corpus certainly no one can object. If 
the trustee, then, finds a discount bond, 
which, in the exercise of his discretion and 
within the limits of his powers, he believes 
to be the best bond available from the stand- 
point of safety and income on a stock rath- 
er than a bond basis, he is justified in buy- 
ing that bond, notwithstanding the possibility 
or probability of an eventual increase of the 
corpus of the trust if he should thereafter 
sell the bond at a profit or collect the face 
value of it at maturity. 

It may, of course, be objected that if the 
trustee were protected in accumulating dis- 
counts, he would have a wider selection of 
bonds to meet his requirements as to income, 
but in view of the inherent impracticability 
of the proposal, it seems to me that we should 
leave well enough alone. 

If we should attempt to draw the line 
too fine as between the life tenant and the 
remainderman, there are many other ele- 
ments which might have to be taken into con- 
sideration, such as the relative value of the 
dollar at different periods, for one. I have 
a vivid recollection of several trusts eare- 
fully invested in the highest grade of mu- 
nicipal bonds at high premiums and regularly 
amortized, which trusts fell in when these 
same bonds could only be disposed of at 
considerable discounts—so that even under 
present conditions, and with absolute safe- 
ty so far as payment of face value goes, the 
remainderman sometimes loses. 


Secretary E. N. Baty of the Chicago and 
Cook County Bankers, has announced a plan 
for giving a savings account to every high 
school pupil in Cook County similar to the 
plan successfully conducted in Los Angeles. 
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YOUR CANADIAN AGENT 





THE TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS CORPORATION 


Was the first trust company in Canada. Itis ab- 
solutely free from affiliation with other financial 
concerns and confines its operation to the duties 
of a corporate fiduciary. 

With a complete and efficiently equipped 
organization and a long record of success, it is 
in a position to render satisfactory service for 


American Trust Companies in Canada. 


BRANCHES 
OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG 
SASKATOON 
VANCOUVER 


A. D. Lanomutr, 
General Manager 


W. G. Watson, 


Ass't General Manager 


Head Office, Bay and Melinda Streets, Toronto 


Total Assets under Administration exceed $120,000,000 





FROM ‘‘A TRUST COMPANY OFFICER’’ 


Editor of Trust Companies: 

Referring to “Amortization of Premiums 
and Accumulation of Discounts on Trust In- 
vestments” in the February number of 
Trust CoMPpANIES, Mr. Vierling seems to ig- 
nore the first and foremost duty of 
a trustee’ which is to protect the 
principal of the estate committed to 
him in trust. He is not doing this 
if he pays to the beneficiary out of the capi- 
tal of the trust the accumulated discounts to 
which he refers and takes a gambler’s chance 
on the bonds being paid in full to recoup 
himself for such advances. Even if accumu- 
lated discounts should be adjudged to be in- 
come, there is serious doubt if a trustee 
would be authorized to pay out such income 
until it is actually in hand. 

The reference to the practice permitted 
savings banks and insurance companies to 
amortize discount bonds is misleading for 
the reason that both savings banks and in- 
surance companies are permitted to accumu- 
late a surplus or reserve out of income to 


take care of any losses in investments, and 
if such losses do occur they must make 
them good out of such reserve or else out 
of future income, which they are in a posi 
tion to do, for the charter is perpetual or at 
least runs for a long term, while a trustee 
in New York at least has to pay out all the 
income each year and does not know but that 
his trust will terminate tomorrow or next 
week through the death of the beneficiary. 

A long line of decisions passing back over 
many years has pretty well established the 
fact that the capital of a trrst belongs to 
the remainderman and that he is entiiled to 
any profit resulting from an increased value 
of the bonds and that he must likewise bear 
any loss caused by an unfortunate invest 
ment made in accordance with the _ provi- 
sions of the trust instrument or permitted 
by law. The Federal Government also recog 
nizes this in taxing profits on trust invest- 
ments, such taxes being payable out of the 
principal of the trust as a separate estate 
and therefore borne by the remainderman. 
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THE EASTERN TRUST COMPANY | 


Head Office 


Carvers: Same Wide-awake men 
The Company has organized Ten Departments: 


1. Trust 6. Guaranteed Investment consult 
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2.Corporate Trust 7. Financial ; 
a. 3. Transfer 8. Agency their home banker 
’ 4. Real Estate 9. Insurance 
| a 5. Real Estate Loan 10. Safety Deposit Vaults FEW years ago most peo- 
( pin agp trang Ear tmagoeagg | BN: thought of a banker as 
: > mi »y he zo t 

184 Hollis Street, Halifax, N. S. | “tla: Pager Sidi 

| when they wanted to borrow 

u . 
money. Other times they kept 
ANOTHER REPLY TO VIERLING ARTICLE ji) “2: 

Mr. L. E. Greene, vice-president of the alk to oe . ere neighbors 

Union Trust Company of San Francisco, today and you ll find how materi- 

writes: ally this attitude has changed. 

“Where bonds are bought below par, the The most wide-awake of them 

ife tenant, of course, receives the full con- —merchants, professional men, 


tract rate on par, and also receives income 


farmers—go to their home banker 
from the discount when invested. This is ob- 


whenever they need a fresh and 


iouslv ‘oir "ey » 7 . her ° ° ° 

viously fair treatment. If, on the other unbiased viewpoint. 

hand, trustees should be obliged to proceed Th hi : 
a V yeneral 

on Mr, Vierling’s theory, the expense of ac- ey draw on us genera 

counting, as so well emphasized by you knowledge of all kinds of business 

would be very great. The trustee might be —and on his broader view of 

justified, especially in California where com- | national affairs—for advice on 





pensation of the trustee is not fixed by law their own particular problems. 


| 
| 
4 nes st oe oe of the court, in ask- | The next time you feel that you 
ing additional compensation to cover the in- are a little too close to your own 
creased cost of accounting, which would sub- : ag 
fe business to get the right perspec- 
stantially neutralize the discount. ; : 
tive on it—drop into the bank for 
- a talk with. your home banker. 
NEW TRUST BUSINESS IN CANADA He will be glad to see you—and 
Recent appointments announced by trust to help you all he can. 
companies of Canada in corporate and indi- . , . . 
vidual trust capacities include the following: Not the least of his services 4: 
a vat? rm . ares his ability to execute your banking 
fhe National Trust Company, Ltd., of To- pene pigs New Y, ms ‘ 
ronto, has been appointed trustee under bond PUSEMESS ER INES ores 


mortgage for the following issues: Walker- 
a ville Land & Building Company; bond issue 


of $800,000; Wim. Davies Company, Inc., bond THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
issue of $4,000,000; Oil & Refining Company | AND TRUST COMPANY | 


of Canada, Ltd., bond issue of $500,000; Oil 


& Refining Company of Canada, Ltd., bond 16-22 WILLIAM STREET ; 
issue of $100,000; trustee for the $3,500,000 FIFTH AVE OFFICE: 475 FIFTH AVE. 
bond issue of P. Burns & Company, Ltd.; NEW YORK 


co-executor of the estate of Alfred C. Cooch, 
Toronto, who left an estate of $60,013. 





€ The Royal Trust Company of Canada has CHARTERED IN 1822 | 
been appointed trustee for the $750,000 bond | ’ ee ae a ES 
: issue of the Donnacona Paper Company; | “FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOM- 
zi transfer agents for 200,000 shares offering of MODATING THE CITIZENS 
; the Shining Tree Consolidated Mines, Ltd.; | | OF THE STATE” 

sxranted probate of the will of Herbert Wal- 

lis, who left an estate valued at $387,998. es 
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DINNER AND MEETING OF THE CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


The recent dinner and general meeting of 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
New York City, held on the evening of 
March 22d, at the Hotel Aster, again testi- 
fied to the genuine spirit of co-operation 
which this organization has helped to de- 
velop among the men who conduct the trust 
departments of trust companies and banks 
in New York City. The attendance included 
representatives from practically every bank 
and trust company in this city which is ac- 
tively exercising fiduciary functions. Par- 
ticularly noticeable was the large delegation 
from National banks which have installed 
trust departments and which are in friendly 
competition with trust companies for trust 
business. 

Mr. H. F. Wilson, Jr., vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, presided at the 
dinner and ensuing meeting as president of 
the association. In opening the proceedings 
Chairman Wilson announced the addition to 
the Executive Committee of William A. Dun- 
can, vice-president Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company; William W. Hoffman, trust officer 
National City Bank, and Reeve Schley, vice- 
president Chase National Bank. Re-election 
was also announced of officers as follows: 
President, H. F. Wilson, Jr., vice-president 
Bankers Trust Company; vice-president, M. 
P. Callaway, vice-president, Guaranty Trust 
Company; secretary and treasurer, R. H. 
See, manager trust department Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank. 

Mr. Wilson paid tribute to Mr. Joseph N. 
sabcock, vice-president Equitable Trust 
Company, as founder and first president of 
the Association. He also testified to the ex- 
cellent work accomplished by the various 
committees, including the committee headed 
by Mr. Horace F. Poor, vice-president of the 
Gartield National Bank, to which has been 
due the success of the dinners and entertain- 
ment features. 

In his opening address President Wilson 
referred to the instructive discussions at the 
Mid-Winter Conference of the Trust Com- 
panies of the United States, calling special 
attention to the address of Mr. Ralph Stone, 
president of the Detroit Trust Company on 
“Trust Company Cost Accounting,” printed 
copies of which were distributed among the 
members. Mr. Wilson pointed out that cost 
accounting should have a direct bearing on 


fees, as there is no more reason why trust com- 
panies should sell their services without mak- 
ing a profit than a merchant should continu- 
ously sell his goods at a loss, even if a good 
customer is purchasing. Mr. Wilson stated 
that considerable progress had been made 
toward the standardization of fees and that 
with continued co-operation fiduciary busi- 
ness would be transferred from red figures 
into black. 

Attention was directed to the need of op- 
posing the bill introduced at Albany which 
proposes a tax of two cents for each $100 of 
corporation bonds or notes sold or trans- 
ferred extending to those securities the 
Transfer Tax which is now imposed by New 
York State on the transfer of stock. 

“IT would also like to impress upon our 
members,” continued President Wilson, “the 
importance of Section 226 (c) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921, which, as you know, applies to 
returns of decedents or of the estates of de- 
cedents covering periods of less than 12 
months as to which this association sent a 
circular letter to its members dated October 
27, 1922. Unless the maximum tax is paid 
under protest, there is danger that trust 
companies and banks after the distribution 
of the estate may find themselves liable for 
additional taxes, with no funds to meet 
them. Every effort has been made to have 
the law amended, and a test case is already 
under way, brought by the Bankers Trust 
Company under the auspices of the A. B. A. 
and this association. The figures in this test 
case show a tax 400 per cent. greater than 
it should have been and than it was under 
the previous law. Meanwhile, the only safe 
course to follow would seem to be to pay 
the maximum tax under protest and make 
immediate application for audit within one 
year of the decedent’s income tax return. 
This would relieve the trust company as ex- 
ecutor of any liability to the Government, 
after the year has elapsed. Some trust com- 
panies in making distribution of estates 
have provided in the decree for reservation 
of a special fund to cover contingencies.” 

Mr. George E. Roberts, vice-president of 
the National City Bank of New York was 
introduced as the chief speaker of the even- 
ing. Mr. Roberts presented a convincing and 
enlightening argument for better economic 
education as to the sources and uses of 
wealth. 
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UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


CapITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED 


Profits - - - = $7,200,000 


Every banking and trust service at the com- 
mand of out-of-town financial institutions 
seeking connections in New York City. 


Interest credited each month on daily 
balances subject to check. 


Four Offices in Manhattan 


FIFTY-FIVE CEDAR ST. MADISON AVE. AT 74th ST. 
BROADWAY AT 73rd ST. 125th STREET AT 8th AVE. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


wi>>- 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 


——— 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 





=u 
$3,066,735.53 


EMPLOYEES OF IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 
AS SHAREHOLDERS 


Approximately 900 employees of the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company of New 
York, ranging from office boys to vice-presi- 
dents, participated in the benefits of the dis 
tribution of 3,068 shares of the company’s 
Mr. Harry E. Ward, the president, 
in a letter accompanying the delivery of the 
stock, said: 

“It is a distinct 
upon the qualities of 
thrift, which have brought you into the 
of Irving-Columbia stockholders. 


stoek. 


pleasure to congratulate 


you and 


ranks 


enterprise 


“As owners of stock in our company, we 
and in its re- 
that, 
spirit of practical co-operation, 
able to still further its 


interests in usefulness and prosperity.” 


share jointly in its successes 


sponsibilities. It is my earnest 
through the 


we may be 


hope 


advance 


No question of bonus entered into the 
transaction. It was a direct matter of pur- 
chase and sale. The stock, which was de- 
livered at par, $100 a share, is quoted on 


the market today at $238, making the totai 
distribution to date represent a present value 
of approximately three-quarters of a million 
dollars, with several hundred shares not yet 
fully paid for to be delivered at a later date. 

This plan for a closer identifying of em- 
ployees with the interests and activities of 
the institution through participation § in 
stockholding was developed three years ago 
by the Irving National Bank, which, in Feb- 
ruary of this year, consolidated with the 
Columbia Trust Company. When, in June 
1920, the Irving’s capital was increased from 
$9,000,000 to $12,500,000, the stockholders, 
at the request of the board of directors, 
waived their subscription rights to approxi- 
mately 5,000 shares of stock in the interest 
of making it possible for all members of the 


bank’s staff to aequire stock under condi- 





tions ordinarily 
record. 


confined to stockholders of 

To give proper expression to the intentions 
of the directors and former 
this plan—that is, to 
each and every member 
the institution to 
of stock—it 


which would 


stockholders in 
make it 
of the entire staff of 
least 


possible for 


secure at one share 
was 


extend 


hHecessary 


to provide terms 


over a considerable pe- 


riod of time. Payments were to be made 
monthly at the rate of $2.50 for each share 
subscribed for by the employee ; 6 per cent. 
interest was charged for the use of the 


money advanced in stock. In the meantime, 
dividends which were 
during the purchase period, were applied to 
the reduction of the principal. As a 
the stock paid for itself in part, through its 


12 per cent. per annum 


result, 


own earnings, the balance actually paid by 
the purchaser being only $77.50 a share 


The quarterly dividend 
of this month completed 


paid on the second 
the final payment, 
leaving a small margin over for distribution 
among the new stockholders. 

A still further benefit 
new employee-stockholders at this time re 
sults from the consolidation of the Irving 
National Bank and the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany. Under the terms of the consolidation, 
not all of the surplus and undivided profits 


which comes to these 


of the two institutions were put into tke 
merger. The balances remaining naturally 
go respectively to the stockholders of the 
two consolidating institutions. As a result, 


each of the new shareholders today received 
his certificate of dividend 
check and a beneficial certificate covering the 
stock purchased and entitling the holder to 
participation in included 
in the consolidation. These beneficial certifi- 
cates have been quoted recently at from $17 


company stock, a 


assets not 


Irving 


to $19 per share. 
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Ot Pe ae 
| to Trust Officers 


This Bank has recently 
developed an improved 
trust plan which admir- 
ably combines invest- 
ment in securities with 
certain trust features of 
particular importance to 
men of affairs. 






AN IMPROVED TRUST PLAN 
THAT AT ONCE— 


300% to your Family Estate. 





argest ultimate Estate con- 
continuous protection. 








Secures a well-recognized advantage in conn 
3 tion wi RUS be ome and Inheritanc ~—ve 


We know of no other Trust Plan that so well 
fits the needs of substantial business men. 


The inset reproduces 

an announcement of this 

: new plan which has 

+ appeared in the news- 

papers of Chicago and 

has resulted in a remark- 

; able number of valuable 
inquiries. 





UNION TRUST 
COM PANY 


Madisonand Dearborn Streets Chicago 


Ofering che Seven Emmntials of + Banking Home 
wr wet cram Aa eV EMULE COPLITENESS «= PRENTICE 











& -———— —— - ~ ee - So: 





In trust matters, our correspondent banks are invited at all 
times to utilize the experience and facilities of our Trust De- 
partment and to exchange experience with us regarding the 
adaptation of trust services to the requirements of customers. 





UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Streets Chicago 


© iinet sila an 


Frederick H. Rawson, President Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 
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FOUR OFFICERS OF GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY COMPLETE 25 YEARS OF 
SERVICE 
Four officers are celebrating this vear thei 
twenty-fifth year of service with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. One of 
them completes a quarter century of service 
the others 
were formerly members of the staffs of com 
panies which 


with the company’s London office ; 
have been merged into the 
Guaranty, and their service is reckoned as 
continuous in accordance with the provisions 
The four, 
young in years, 


of the company’s Pension System 
all of , despite 
their long period of service, are Charles M 
Billings, vice-president, Fifth Avenue office; 
James M. Pratt, 
nue office; 


whom are 


vice-president, Madison ave 
Robert Maecvey, assistant mana 
ver, London office. and Walter Meacham, is 


sistant secretary, Fifth avenue office 





COMPANIES 


Mr. Billings joined the Standard Trust 
Company when it was organized in 1898, re 


maining there until it was merged with the 


Guaranty Trust Company in 1912. 

Mr. Pratt decided, in 1891, to become a 
banker at six dollars per week, which sti 
pend he received as loan clerk of the New 
York Guaranty and Indemnity Company, 
which became the Guaranty Trust Companys 
in 1895. He became ice-president in 1910. 


Robert Macvey, who has served the Guar- 
anty at its London office for twenty-five 
Scotland, re- 


with the Royal Bank 


vears, was born in Falkirk, 


ceived his first training 


of Seotland. Walter Meacham, assistant sec 
retary at the Fifth avenue office, was the 
original bookkeepe f the Fifth Avenue 


Trust Company when that 


formed in 1S9S 








FOUR OFFICERS WHO CELEBRATE 25th YEAR OF SERVICI 
WITH GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Upper left: Charles M. Billings, Vice-President. Upper right Jat 


M. Pratt, Vice-President. Lower left: Robert Macvey, Assistant Man 


ager London Office. Lower right 


Walter Meacham, Ass't Secretary 


organization was 
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The OMAHA TRUST CO. 


Affiliated with the OMAHA NATIONAL BANK 


Combined Resources over 
$30,000,000 


ok Taha Sty ttl Raga tars 








a 


Well Equipped Trust, Farm Loan, Municipal 
Bond and General Securities Departments, Giv- 


ing Prompt, Responsible and Efficient Service. 


a atti engl ‘i 





WALTER W. HEAD, President 

















Authorized to act in any Fiduciary 








Capacity. 

3 General Banking Business Solicited 

Largest and Strongest Trust Com- 

: pany in the District. 

' Capital and Surplus - - $ 350,000.00 

; Deposits over - - - - 4,000,000.00 

i 

‘ 

} . j - 
: 

j 

Established 1888 

| C 

€ A thoroughly reliable institution completely equipped to perform 
| a capably every trust, banking and investment service. 

: 115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 
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Guaranties of Security 


® 


ene! 


HE research establishment of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is one of the most exten- 
sive in the world. Its work results 
in economies, increased efficiency 
and new developments. 











ThePeople’s 


ne ec The stock of the company is that of a 
nation-wide system, highly diversi- 
fied, dependent on no one company 
or section of the nation. It is the 
outgrowth of a service which is in- 
dispensable, and for which there is 
no substitute, and of a_ business 
which is relatively independent of 
prosperity or depression. 





These things are guaranties of security 
and safety. 
A.T. & T. pays 9% dividends on over $700,- 
000,000 of stock outstanding. Today the stock 
can be bought in the open market to yield 


approximately 7%. Full information sent 
on request. 


SECURITIES CO. inc 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
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RALPH HAYES APPOINTED DIRECTOR OF THE NEW YORK 
COMMUNITY TRUST 
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York 


Community 


Com- 


Trust is therefore an assurance that the 
zeal and ideals which animated Mr. Goff 
will be perpetuated through the New York 


the Cleveland 
The task of actively developing 


Community Trust as well as 
Foundation. 
the usefulness of the New York Community 
Trust will but 
Mr. Hayes, personality and 
energies is the right man for the place. 


doubtless be an arduous one 


because of his 


Mr. Alvin W. Krech, chairman of the board 
f the Equitable Trust 
man of the Trustees’ 
behalf of the Community 
the Mr. 
linquishes his position as assistant to 


Company, is chair- 
Committee, which, on 
Trust, coneluded 
Hayes, who re- 
Will 
Ht. Hayes, the directing head of the motion 


arrangements with 


picture industry of America. The Trustee's 
Committee acted upon the recommendation 
of a special committee consisting of Mr. 


Joseph N. Babcock, vice-president of the 
Equitable Trust Company; Mr. Clarence UW. 
Kelsey, chairman of the board of the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company and Mr. Frank 
J. Parsons, vice-president of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company, who has 
Trust 


since 


been director of the Community 
its organization. 

The New York Community Trust main- 
tains contact with the trust departments of 
various trust companies, National and State 
banks of this city, who act as trustees. Its 
principal purpose is to prevent further ob 
solescence in charitable gifts and to permit 
the pooling of bequests, large and small, be- 
coming available, through the trustees, for 
promoting education and research, improve- 
ment of living conditions, furtherance of 
recreational facilities and other kindred ac- 
tivities designed to benefit the community. 
The New York Community Trust is 
upon the multiple trusteeship system en 
abling co-operation between all trust com 
panies and banks in New York qualified to 
act in trust capacities. It was organized in 
February, 1920. Much preliminary work has 
been accomplished, certain necessary legisla- 
tion has been secured and a number of gifts 
under wills or living trusts have 
quired by the different trustees. 

The Distribution Committee of the Com- 
munity Trust, which has charge of allocat- 
ing funds that 
eleven members, five appointed by the trustee 
institutions, the president of the 


based 


been ac- 


become available, consists of 


one by 
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6 TRUST COMPANIES 
New York Chamber of Commerce, the mayor : 
of the city of New York, the president of the : 

H a 8 Fi 4 ] New York Academy of Medicine, the presi- 4 

rig er nerwn@ dent of the New York Bar Association, the 
A C d ? president of the board of trustees of the 
gent nl anada. Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and 
3 : the Senior Circuit Judge of the U. 8. Circuit 
To persons and corporations Court of Appeals. It will be noted that the | ‘ 
requiring a financial agent, control of the Distribution Committee does 
this Company offers service not rest with the institutions acting as trus- 
which only a corporation tees for the Community Trust, but with the 
financially strong, with offices several public and semi-public sources of 
throughout the Dominion and apocntment. ji : 
an experienced staff, can give. at. Kenpo opted recently for a Caree 
months’ absence in Europe and will assume 
Correspondence Invited his new post immediately upon his return. 
He was born in Crestline, Ohio, in 1894, and 
N i l T is a graduate of the Western Reserve Uni- 
1 ationa rust versity. He was private secretary to the 
C Secretary of War from December, 1916, to 
ompany July 18, during the period this country was 
Limited engaged in the world war and was appointed 
Capital - - - - - - - § 2,000,000 assistant to the Secretary of War in June, 
EeeeTe - = = 2 © = 2,000,000 1920. A month after this appointment Mr. 
Assets under Administration, 112,000,000 Haves accepted an offer to become assistant 
ay ‘ ] an I 
HEAD OFFICE: to President Goff of the Cleveland Trust 
18-22 King Street East, Toronto Company with W hom he remained until he 
ae Winnipeg (iiicaiiiniien accepted the position of assistant to Will H. 

Saskatoon London, Eng. Hayes. Mr. Hayes rendered active service 
during the war. 

’ 


Assets over $17,000,000 
No Defosits 
No Demand Liabshities 











CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 
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VER 400,000 individuals 
in 1922, used 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


The American Express chain of International Offices 
circle the globe. 

90% of American travelers abroad use them. The 
expert traveler’s first move in a foreign land is to establish 
connections with the American Express Office, agent or 
representative. It is his direct and personal connection 
with home. He gets his mail there, learns of local condi- 
tions, changes his travelers cheques into the money of the 
land, meets other Americans; and, most important, he 
knows that whatever his needs or desires, personal or busi- 
ness, American Express can and will offer ready and expert 
assistance with truly American efficiency and pleasure. 


This is the result of many years experience. International 
crises, war, financial and business panics, have proven the 
splendid service to travelers of these foreign offices of 
American Express. It is a name, as it is a service, to keep 
close to abroad. 

The reputation of American Express as an International 
Banking and Travel Institution in every country of the 
world has made American Express TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES the recognized and insured money of all 


nations. Better than good American gold — because 
they are safe. 





Responsibility for the peace of mind and financial 
protection of the American traveler abroad begins 
at the bank which sells him his travelers cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Co. 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


29 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Ga. Market Street at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ninth & Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 32 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
231 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 
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THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 





1902 
$500,000.00 
500,000.00 
30,000.00 


Total Capital, Surplus and Profits........ ininsies caceicl $1,030,000.00 


On the merit of its strong financial condition and its clean record, this company solicits 
the banking and trust business of individuals and corporations. Deposits of the trust funds 
of other banks and trust companies will be handled on a liberal interest basis. 


Resources, $9,500,000.00 





TRIBUTE TO THE LATE FRED H. GOFF 


(The following original poem was read by 
Dr. Minot J. Savage, the eminent Unitarian 
divine, at the graveside of the late Fred H. 
Goff, president of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, who died March 14th. Dr. Savage was 
a lifelong friend of Mr. Goff.) 


I loved him friends; and in the mourner’s 
place 
Would I sit silent with my tears today. 
But now his lips are still, and I must speak ; 
But what words can our thoughts of him 


portray? 


{1 true and sincere man! With open mind 
And heart all erystal-clear, he faced the 
light. 
For though it pained him, still with steadfast 
gace, 
As on the sun. he dared look on the right. 


Stern was he in the battle for the right, 
With foot that faltered not, though hard 
the path. 
The fire of love for man that warmed his 
soul 
tgainst all wrong could flame with vir- 


tuous wrath. 


Yet ge ntle was he as a littk child; 
ind. in his tender, sympathetic heart, 
Weakness and sorrow found a hiding-place: 
No pang of others, but he felt the smart. 


He loved his home. As needle to the pole 
Turns ever true on whateer seas men 
roam, 


‘ 


Vo spot to him so blesse d as his home. 


Yet from this home. as from a central sun, 


His love for man oer all the earth out- 


shone; 


So to his fireside turned his constant heart: 


Vo earnest cause appealed to him in vain, 
That hoped to lead the old earth up and 


On, 


1 noble man lies here asleep today. 
ifter long weeks of weariness and pain, 
Death drew her restful curtains ’round his 
bed: 
ind, though we call, he will not wake 
again. 


Vor would we wish to wake him if we might: 
For he has seen the Unseen face to face. 
His work on earth is finished. Who would 


dare 
To call him down again from his high 
place? 


ind yet, O friends! It is such men as he 
That make the earth seem empty when 
they leave. 
That he was noble is our comfort now. 
{nd yet ‘tis for this very cause we grieve. 


The sting of death remains when all is said: 
For it is this—that those we hold so dear 
Vo longer watk the ways of life with us. 
We want them happy, but we want them 
here. 


When all is said and done, we come to this: 

Though clouds be ‘round us and tears dim 
our way, 

We still trust that He who makes the night 

Will lead us through it to the coming day. 


Well hide his loving memory in our hearts; 
Well follow in the pathway that he trod: 
Well make each day another step upon 
The stairway leading up to him and God. 
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SANTOS, BRAZIL 
The world’s greatest coffee port 


In your 


Cup of Coffee is 
a story of American financial achievement 
and opportunity 


FEW years ago the South has carried with it the develop- 
American coffee merchant, ment of a world-wide market for 
like most of his fellow country- American dollar credits as a 
men, found it difficult to ex- medium for international ex- 
change American dollars into change. 
his every-day currency, except Coffee is simply an incident. 
at a discount as compared with It illustrates how America is 
sterling. coming into its own. America 
Asa result, the coffee merchant must be an exporting nation and 
of New Orleans or New York had must play a leading part in world 





to buy credit in sterling to pay 
the Brazilian coffee merchant. 
But today, the South American 
merchant knows and _ accepts 
American dollar credits. The 
development of foreign markets 


financial matters. 

The Seaboard’s Foreign De- 
partment, through its exception- 
al correspondents abroad, is in 
a position to give discriminating 
service to those interested. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch 


115 Broapway 
At Cedar St. 


Vain Office Uptown Branch 
. ) + . Po c, oe aaa il 
Broap anv Beaver Streets 20 Easr 457TH STREET 


Near Madison Ave. 
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We offer you the same high de- 
gree of service that has attracted 
more]than one-third of Cleve- 
land’s population. 





BANKERS TO ‘BANKERS 
As well as 
individuals 


Capital and Surplus 
$12,900,000 
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MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business. 


Capital - - - - - 


$1,000,000.00 


We invite correspondence or 


interviews in regard to active or reserve acccunts. 





BANKERS’ CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Ma 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
May 


May 


June 
June 


June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 


-4 


24-26. 


PRO 


29-50. 
1-2 
6-S 
4) 
s-4) 
11-15. 
11-15. 
1. 
15-16 
15-16 


5.18 





Arkansas, Little Rock. 
North Carolina, Pinehurst. 
Mississippi, Meridian. 


Georgia, Savannah. 

Tennessee,-Chattanooga. 

Texas, Dallas. 

Maryland—Atlantie City, N. J. 

Alabama, Montgomery. 

Missouri, St. Joseph. 

Pennsylvania Atlantic City, 
a © 

California, Long Beach. 

Kansas, Hutchinson. 

Virginia, Richmond. 

Reserve City Bankers Ass’n 
French Lick, Ind. 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City. 


Washington, Victoria, B. C. 
lowa, Ames. 

Nevada, Winnemucea. 
Oregon, Albany. 


Iowa, Ames. 

New York State. 

Idaho, Idaho Falls. 

Colorado, Colorado Springs. 
Utah, Logan. 
New England 
London, Conn. 


States - New 





June 16-19.—District of 
Springs, Va. 
June 18-22.—Michigan, Detroit. 

June 19-20.—South Dakota, Rapids City. 
June 19-20.—Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 
June 19-21.—South Carolina, Greenville. 
June 26-27.—Illinois, Rockford. 

June 27-29.—North Dakota, Bismarck. 

July 17-20. 


Columbia, Hot 


American Institute of Banking 
—Cleveland, Ohio. 
September 5-6. Kentucky, Louisville — 
Wyoming. 
October 26-27.—Arizona, Tucson. 
October 28-31. Ass'n 


- Washington, 


Investment Bankers 
of America 


D: ©, 





NEW BUILDING FOR FIDELITY-INTER- 
NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 

President Samuel S. Conover of the Fi- 
delity-International Trust Company of New 
York is busy in carrying out plans for the 
construction of a new combination bank and 
office building to occupy the site diagonally 
across the square from the present main 
office at Chambers street and West Broad- 
way. 


The Oldest and Largest Trust Company in 


HAWATI 


Capital, Surplus and undivided Profits More than One Million Dollars 


Authorized by law to act in any Trust Capacity 
CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LTD. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Important Announcement 


An Indispensable Book 


to 
Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 





cinta 


' 
The New Fifth and Enlarged Edition | 


THE MODERN | 
TRUST COMPANY 


FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 
Now ready for distribution. Price $6.75 postage prepaid 
Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


HIS Book is indisputably recog- | Fifth Edition is of equal value to every 
nized as the Standard and Lead- National and State Bank as well as to 
ing Authority on the Functions Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
and Organization of a Modern Trust every department and phase of Banking 
Company, embracing every phase and | and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
latest development in Banking Oper- most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
ation and Fid'iciary Finance. vanced standards and principles of 
Comprising uver 550 pages, the new | practice. 













TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.75 (check or money order) for which kindly 


send me copy of the new Fifth Edition of “The Modern Trust Company,” or you 
may send me copy on approval. 











Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New. York. 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT RECENT DEVELOPMENTS _IN 
BANKING METHODS* 


MODERN DEMAND FOR ELASTICITY IN SERVICE AND FUNCTIONS 


CYRIL H. BURDETT 


First Vice-President of American Trust Company of New York 





ANKING in one or more forms as now 

practised, is as old as civilization it 

self. As man has progressed in the 
arts, or resorted to trade and manufacture, 
he has evolved the methods of convenience 
now known as banking service. In the de 
velopment of trust companies in this coun- 
try and especially in New York, we may 
trace the refinement of such service because 
of their responsiveness to modern financial 
and banking requirements. 


In the State of New York, the development 
of the trust company has been along lines 
of general commercial banking on the one 
side, and of broad and liberal policy in con- 
nection with all trusts and fiduciary fune- 
tions on the other. As conducted in this 
State, the activities of trust companies con- 
stitute a series of harmonious and correlated 
functions, each one dependent, to some de- 
gree, upon the other. Trust companies re- 
ceive individual and corporate trusts of every 
nature, act as transfer agent and registrar 
of stocks of corporations, and perform a 
multitude of services limited only by the 
limitations of the experience and knowledge 
of their personnel. 


In some of the States, trust companies 
have taken up unrelated lines, such as surety 
jusiness and life insurance. In the beginning, 
in this State, trust companies were also tire 
insurance and life insurance companies. With 
the merger of the New York Life Insurance 
and Trust Company with the Bank of New 
York, the only trust company in this State 
that had life insurance powers has ceased 
to function. In Pennsylvania and Louisi- 
ana, trust companies have power to act as 
surety on fidelity and court bonds. But few, 
if any, of the companies take advantage of 
this power. The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia has only recently 


(* From address at recent meeting of the Bankers’ Forum 
of New York.) 





reorganized and separated its life insurance 
department from its trust department, or- 
ganizing two separate companies, to handle 
the different kinds of service. 

All the trust companies in the State of 
New York have been organized under Sec- 
tion 185 of the Banking Law, with the ex 
ception of a few that have special charters, 
granted before the adoption of the general 
law. There are three companies that have 
title insurance powers: the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company, the Lawyers Title and 
Trust Company and the Westchester Title 





Cyrit H. BURDETT 


Vice-President American Trust Company of N. Y. 
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and Trust Company. The first was organized 
under special act in 1882; the second was 
formed by the merger of the Lawyers Title 
Insurance Company with the Central Realty 
Bond and Trust Company, under Section 179 
of the Insurance Law, and the third only re- 
cently resulted from the merger of the West- 
chester Title and Mortgage Company with 
the Central Bank of Westchester. 

The New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany accomplished the same result by organ- 
izing a separate trust company (the Ameri- 
can Trust Company), the Title Company 
having power under the Insurance Law to 
hold stocks in corporations organized under 
the Banking Law. 

A title and trust company is in rather an 
anomalous position, by reason of its being 
subject to the supervision of the Insurance 
Department, as well as that of the Banking 
Department. Such a company, being also a 
member of the Federal Reserve Bank and 
of the Clearing House, is subject to super- 
vision by four different bodies. 


Extension of Trust Powers 

In 1919, the New York banking law was 
amended by adding Section 24a, allowing 
State banks to qualify so as to perform trust 
company functions, upon depositing with the 
Superintendent of Banks securities to the 
extent of 10 per cent of their capital, which 
deposit shall be held for the benefit of all 
those for whom such bank shall act as trus- 
tee. Under Section 39a, National banks also 
can qualify so as to obtain trust company 
powers, in which event, they are, under Sec- 
tion 39, subject to examination by the State 
Superintendent of Banks, as to that portion 
of their business which consists of the exer- 
cise of trust company functions. We have 
thus the anomaly of a National bank being 
subject to investigation by a National bank 
examiner and also by the State Superinten- 
dent of Banks. 

Under the Revised Statutes, a trust com- 
pany may become a National bank by dis- 
solving as a trust company and taking ad- 
vantage of the National banking act, and, 
under Section 104 of the State banking law, 
a National bank may become a State bank 
upon its dissolution as a National banking 
association. Under Section 138, a State bank 
may change into a trust company, but there 
is no provision for a trust company to change 
into a bank. 


Recent Mergers and Consolidations in New 
York 

It may be recalled that, a few months ago, 

the Mereantile Trust Company was absorbed 


by the Seaboard National Bank. Before 
1919, as National banks had no fiduciary 
powers, this transaction would have been 
impossible; but under Section 11 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, the Federal Reserve Board 
Was given power to grant permission to Na- 
tional banks to perform practically all the 
fiduciary functions of a trust company, by 
complying with the laws of the State in 
which the bank is situated. The Mercantile 
Trust Company, therefore, was dissolved and 
reorganized as the Mercantile National 
Bank, and, having existed as a National bank 
for thirty days, it was then, under the Na- 
tional Banking Act, merged with the Sea- 
board National Bank. 

Also, the Irving National Bank, under Sec- 
tion 104 of the State Banking Law, became 
the Irving State Bank, then, under Section 
494, as amended only recently, by the pres- 
ent Legislature, it merged with the Colum- 
bia Trust Company, and is now known as 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company. From 
all of which, it will be seen that no bank, 
State or National, and no trust company, 
need remain such, if it has a desire to change 
its estate. Now that trust company func- 
tions are possessed in common by all these 
institutions, apart from the prestige of hav- 
ing a National bank charter, which carries 
with it the right to issue National bank 
notes, it will be seen that all these institu- 
tions enjoy practically an equality of privi- 
leges. It would appear that we have suc- 
ceeding periods of organization followed by 
periods of consolidation. Just now, we are 
passing through an era of consolidation and 
merger. 

National banks have always been required 
to have their investments in liquid condi- 
tion. Previous to 1913, they were not per- 
mitted to accept time bills of exchange, and 
only recently have they been allowed to make 
loans on real estate. 


Question of Branch Banking 


National banks and State institutions are 
about on an equality. I might modify that 
statement in so far as the right of National 
banks to organize branches is concerned. 
This question of branch banking is one that 
has received very serious consideration in 
the last few years, and a most animated dis- 
cussion thereon was had at the last. meeting 
of the American Bankers Association, where 
a very strong feeling against the policy was 
manifested. National banks do not have this 
power except as the privilege is obtained by 
merging with another bank, in which case, 
the bank has the right to retain the office of 
the bank which has been merged into it. 
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stiute fl 


iks and trust companies in New 
York State have power to install branches, 
with the consent of the Superintendent of 
Banks, in the city where they have their 
principal office. All National banks and 
those trust companies with capital of over 
$1,000,000, have power to establish branches 
in foreign countries. 

The discussion as to the merits of branch 
anking has been carried on for a number of 
vears, and undoubtedly will remain a burn- 


ing question with the banking public for 
years to come. The present Comptroller of 
the Currency, Mr. Crissinger, has made him 
self the champion in behalf of National 


in order that they may compete on an 
equality with State banks in those States 
which give to such banks the power to open 
branches. This of course applies particularly 
to the State of New York, although, here, 
competition is not so great by reason of the 
limitation upon the establishment of such 
anks to the city in which the bank 


In some other States, however, branch 
ks may be established by State banks 
nywhere within the State; for example, 
such places as Los Angeles, California, where 
the Bank of California has 26 branches, and 
Cleveland, Ohio, where the Cleveland Trust 
Compa 





has 48 branches, with power to ex- 
tend them throughout the State, 4 already 
having been located outside of the city of 
Cleveland. In Detroit, with only 20 char- 
tered banks, there are over 170 branches. 
We would note that in New York City, the 
Corn Exchange Bank has now at least 55 
branches, and is continuing to add to the 
numbe Other banks, such as the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, Brooklyn Trust Company, 


Bank of America and Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, now Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, have a large number of such branches, 
scattered in all the Boroughs. The Chatham- 


Phenix National Bank has branches which 
they have heen able to assemble by reason 
ing over other banking institutions: 


some National banks and some State banks. 


Branch Banking in Other Countries 

The advocates of branch banking point 
with particular insistence to the experience 
of the Canadian and English banks. In 
Canada, there are 18 chartered banks with 
“200 branches, over one-half of the business 
of the country being done by six banks, and 
in all the communities where the branch 
banks exist, they are a most important fac- 
tor in the financial life of the locality, prac- 
tically becoming partners in most of the 


business activity. When they make loans, 
they obtain a first lien on the assets of the 
business and, in case of necessity, take such 
business over and run it themselves. In 
England, the tendency for many years has 
been for leading banks to absorb other banks, 
until the number has been reduced from 104 
in 1890 to 35 in 1917, with an increase in 
the number of branches from 2000 to more 
than 6000. The Bank of England had estab- 
lished 11 branches before 1830, but has gone 
no further in that direction. 

The experience in branch banking in the 
city of New York shows that the branches 
increase the surplus of the deposits for the 
benefit of the main office, where such 
branches are in outlying sections. Where the 
branches, however, are in the midst of large 
mereantile and manufacturing localities, 
they furnish the same service that an inde- 
pendent bank would give, and are able to 
make much larger individual loans than the 
ordinary independent bank could make, due 
to their larger capital. 

Most of the New York banks have local 
advisory committees at their branches, who 
supervise the making of loans. In Detroit, 
however, it is frankly admitted that the 
branch banks are simply local offices of the 
main bank, and that no loans are made from 
such branches, the customer being obliged to 
yo to the main office for this service. I be- 
lieve that the manner in which branch bank- 
ing is conducted in New York City is the 
best method for meeting all the financial 
needs of the community, and that small in- 
dependent banks, scattered throughout the 
city could not render the same service that 
the large banks are now able to render in 
this way. 

The same principle is involved in connec- 
tion with savings banks. The advantage of 
establishing branches has been recognized at 
the present session of the Legislature, and 
the agitation in favor of such branches has 
culminated in a bill which has just passed 
one branch of the Legislature, and probably 
will be finally adopted, allowing the savings 
banks of New York City to establish one 
branch in the same borough in which their 
principal office is located. 


Organization of Securities Corporations 

There is another feature of the develop 
ment of the commercial bank service, and 
that is the so-called Securities Corporations, 
which quite a number of our larger banks 
have inaugurated within the past few years. 
I believe that the National City Bank took 
the initiative by organizing the National City 
Company, followed by the First National, 
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Chase National, Guaranty Trust, American 
Exchange National Bank, and others. In 
some cases, these securities companies were 
organized for the purpose of taking off the 
hands of the parent bank an accumulation 
of securities which had taken as col- 
lateral for loans, but in other cases, the com- 
panies were organized for the purpose of 
carrying on a branch of business, of great 
value to customers, but which the bank itself 
did not have power to transact under its 
charter. 

An attempt made, in all these 
cases, to give to stockholders of the bank a 
pro rata share of the capital stock of the 
securities corporation, so that each stock- 
holder would be able to share in the profits 
of the corporation in the same 
proportion as he shared in the profits of the 
parent bank. This was effected by depositing 
all stock of the and of the securities 
corporation with a trustee, which thereupon 


been 


has been 


securities 


bank 


issued one certificate of ownership to each 
stockholder, covering the shares in each com- 
pany. For example, where a bank had a 
eapital, say, of $5,000,000, and the Securities 
Corporation had a capital of $1,000,000, each 
stockholder was share in the Se- 
curities Corporation for each five shares of 
his holdings in the bank, and the certificate 
of the trustee so certified. We all know the 
very great amount of business which is done 
throughout the country by the National City 
Company, and the prestige which it has 
built up. The same is true the Guar- 
anty Securities Corporation, affiliated with 
the Guaranty Trust Company, and the other 
securities which are rapidly 
taking their place in the same Class. 


given one 


as to 


corporations 


“Open Account” Business Succeeding by 

Acceptances 
been made in extend 
ing the use of acceptances as an instrument 
of credit. Through a campaign conducted 
by New York bankers, both in domestic and 
foreign trade, 


Great advance has 


business 


which a few years 
ago was carried on by open account, is now 
very generally carried on by means of ac 


ceptances, either individual or banking, and, 
undoubtedly, it has been a means of obtaining 
prompt payment of accounts and a more order- 
ly and scientific way of conducting business. 

The extent to which they enter into the 
banking situation is shown by the fact that 
the Federal bank reports that it 
held, during the year 1922, over $654,000,000 
of bankers’ acceptances, import and export, 
and of domestic acceptances, $174,000,000, 
both amounts being largely in excess of the 
figures for the year 1921. 


Reserve 
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Not only have State and National 
extended and broadened their powers under 
the provisions of the law, so as to include 
the functions of trust companies, but savings 
banks, on their investment side, have 
given additional powers as to investments, 
encroaching upon the field of the commercial 


banks 


Sieg en 


been 


banks. Savings banks now have the power . 
to invest in bankers’ acceptances and bills " 
of exchange, provided the same are eligible 
for purchase in the open market by Federal 
Reserve banks, and are accepted by a Na- 
tional bank, bank or trust company. An offi- ‘ 
cer of a large savings bank in New York ‘ 
City informed me that since the first of : 
January, this year, his bank had purchased ‘ 
more than $3,000,000 of these acceptances t 
Membership in Federal Reserve System : 
There is one other subject upon which I : 
might touch, namely: membership in the i 


Federal 
the membership was as 
ond Federal 


Reserve banks. For the year 1922, 
follows, in the Seec- 
District: 


Non- 


Reserve 


Per Cent. 





Members Members Members 
National Banks ....671 100 
State Banks ....... 19 218 18 
Trust Companies ... SS 125 $1 
2 eae S08 343 70 , 


This indicates that only about 30 per cent. 
of the State banks and trust companies are 
members, and these vary slight- 
ly from those for the year 1921. It would % 


figures only 





appear, therefore, that membership in the 
Federal Reserve bank is gaining no head- 
way among the State banks and trust ccom- 
panies. This is because the rules of the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank as to cash reserves are so 
onerous, and the rule as to the crediting of 
interest by the bank to its depositors is so 
rigid that these institutions find it too ex 
pensive to become members. The prestige 
accompanying membership, however, is valu 
able, and is undoubtedly the actuating mo- 
tive in the ease of banks which become 





members. 


Labor Union Banks 





the significant re 
cent developments in banking methods is the 
entrance of labor unions into the banking 
world. The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 


gineers Co-operative National Bank of Cleve- 


Perhaps one of most 








land was organized, November 1, 1920, and 
now has assets of over $20,000,000. It has 
established a number of branches and is 


erecting large and imposing buildings for its 
the this 





offices. Encouraged by success of 
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a venture, they have now invaded the New “BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 

‘ York banking world and the president oi Trust ; : a i 
§ the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers : awe mR “i sp pescicicies coinage sansa hdties i 
; ie ies “aed Aieies oe tha Mnents of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

as been mae ; direc y2@ e “mpire ‘ - Pm of aaa Se 
4 Trust Company. There also is now in sc ‘ in various cities have made many millions of 
4 S ompany. re als : C- : 

4 ‘ ¢ organisation a bank to be estab dollars available to home builders by means / 

j SS Of org “i é ank e eSTi - 5 1 
: a Le of installment payments. The big insurance 

: lished in the Pennsylvania District by the ‘ sive eal = : hi lies Rane ‘ ps a: 

: Locomotive Engineers, and the Amalga Sagee Se a ey ee ee oe 
mated Clothing Workers of America are this purpose selects trust companies as its 
planning t open a bank at 103 East 14th loan representatives because of their experi- 

al ps ) ‘ c nN « ” sas . sa: . 
atre t, with a capital of $300,000. Labor ence and reliability in real estate matters 
Ss eT, ‘ ‘ doU0), ; szadol : ae 
unions have large funds to invest and they and appraisements. In Chicago large sums 
have been large borrowers from the banks have been thus placed and many homes have 
i b arge T's \ » banks. ; ae 
The outcome of these undertakin eotit the been constructed through the Chicago Trust 
he out . » ‘rtakings : ; 

" watched with interest Company as loan representative. 

j The tendency of all banking service is The Union Trust Company, as Detroit rep- 

; more and more directed to meeting every resentative of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
commercial and economic need of the com- Paby has recently published a series of strik- 
munity and its residents, and the bank that ing newspaper advertisements setting forth 
is sufficiently elastic in its methods to reach how this plan brings the vision of home own- 

: out constantly to ascertain what those needs ership within reach of people who have 


are, and endeavor to adapt its service to despaired of possessing their own homes, 

meet the situation, is the bank that will ex- 
; tend its prestige, increase its prosperity and 
best serve the community. 


2. 2. 2, 
~~ ~~ “~ 


The Equitable Trust Company of Wilming- 
ton, in the current issue of the “Equitable 
Lawrence Barker and T. H. Dudley have Monthly” presents an interesting account of 
been added to the board of the Pacific-South- the dairy industry of Delaware. The Equi- 
west Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles, table reports trust fund holdings amounting 


Cal to $18,130,783. 
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Specialized Service to Banks 





Correspondents’ Accounts 


E invite the deposit accounts of banks, 

affording them, in addition to every 
financing facility, the varied services of a bank- 
ing and trust institution of international scope. 
Interest is paid on balances maintained in the 
United States and at our foreign offices. 


How our services may be used to your advan- 
tage is described in our booklet, “Specialized 
Service to Banks,” which we shall be pleased 
to send on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
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TRUST 
STUYVESANT FISH 


A rugged, virile figure in American finance 
and railroad development was the late Stuy- 
vesant Fish. His sudden death on April 10th, 
about to attend a directors’ meeting 
at the National Park Bank in New York, was 
expressive of that indomitable, optimistic 
spirit with which he faced the tasks and re- 
sponsibilities of his career. 


while 


Descendant froin 
one of the most illustrious American families 
which first came to this country from Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century and settled 
in New England, Mr. Fish worthily carried 


on the traditions of his forefathers who 
served with distinction in the Revolution, 
as members of Congress, Governors of New 
York State and other high public posts. His 


father, Hamilton Fish, was among the ablesi 


of New York’s Governors. 


It is an interesting commentary that Mr. 
Fish succeeded his father, Hamilton Fish, 
in 1SS8 as a member of the board of trustees 
of the New York Life Insurance & Trust 
Company which is now the Bank of New 
York & Trust Company. Mr. Fish was the 
second oldest member of the board of trus- 
tees. Mr. Fish also gave much of his time 


and attention to his duties as a member of 
the board of directors of the National Park 
Bank and at the time of his death was a di- 
rector of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ruil 
way Company and the Union Bank of 
Canada. 

Mr. Fish’s career in railroad development 
began in the early seventies 
came a clerk in the New York office of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. He showed a re- 
markable aptitude for finance and after vari 
ous associations with banking firms in New 
York and London, he was eleeted a director 
of the Illinois Central and in was 
elected vice-president of the road, becoming 
president in 1887. Under his administration 
the Illinois Central experienced an era of 
great development and it was only when 
k. H. Harriman sought control as an outlet 
for his Union Pacific Road, that Mr. Fish re- 
laxed the reins, but not until after he had 
waged a hard battle against Harriman. Mr. 
Fish was also prominent in the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and was active in advo- 
cating sound monetary reform as a member 
of the Indianapolis Monetary Conference. 


when he be- 


1883 


LABOR BANK 
The Brotherhood Savings & Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, with a capital and sur- 
plus of $137,500, with local labor unions and 


their members as stockholders, will open for 


business May Ist. 
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HIGHEST RECORD IN DEPOSITS OF NEW 
YORK CITY TRUST COMPANIES 

Aggregate deposits of the trust companies 
of New York City as reported under date of 
March 27th represented the highest total 
ever recorded in the history of local trust 
development. This 
partly to a generally 
crease in deposits, but chiefly to the trans- 
fer of the and resources of the 
former Irving National Bank which was re- 
cently consolidated with the Columbia Trust 
Company and therefore appears in the ranks 
of trust 
lumbia 


company 
due 


new record is 


distributed in- 


deposits 


companies as the 
Trust 


Irving Bank-Co- 
Company. Aggregate deposits 
of New York trust companies amounted on 
Mareh 27th to $2,447,001,400, which is $4.- 
000,000 in excess of the previous high record 
reported November 12, 1919. As compared 
with previous official returns of November 
15, 1922, deposits increased $238,019.300, of 
which $221,300,000 is due to the accession of 
the deposits of the 


Trust Company. 

Total and liabilities are 
more over the three billion mark amounting 
to $3,022,611,300, which is $125,000,000_ be- 
low the high total of November 12, 
1919. This is accounted for largely by the 
fact that bills payable and rediscounts then 
stood at $232,174,000 as compared with only 
$38,811,900 on the latest 
is interesting to 


Irving Bank-Columbia 


resources once 


record 


reporting date. It 
that acceptance hold- 
ings stand at practically the same volume, 
namely $133,000,000. As compared with No- 
vember 15, 1922, combined resources increased 
$309,790,100, of which $255,000,000 is credited 
to the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
merger. 


note 


Combined capital is also the highest in the 
history of New York trust 
amounting to $153,800,000, an increase of 
$26,200,000 since last November representing 
$12,500,000 transferred to the 
trust company column by the Columbia-Irv- 
ing merger; increase of $8,000,000 in capital 
of Equitable Trust Company: increase of 
$2,500,000 by Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany; increase of $2,000,000 by Lawyers 
Title & Trust Company; increase of $500,000 
by Manufacturers Trust Company and of 
$200,000 by Hudson Trust Company. 


companies 


increase of 


It is interesting to observe that the com- 
bined capital employed in trust company 
operations in New York City is within $13,- 
000,000 of the combined capital of the Na- 
tional banks of this city, the trust companies 


reporting $153,800,000 under date of March 
27th and the National banks, $166,532,000 


under date of April 34d. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


ESTABLISHED 1901 


Authorized to act in every 

recognized Trust capacity, and as 

Financial Agent for Corporations 

and Individuals having interests 
in Canada. 


On Deposits, subject to cheque, 
interest is allowed at the rate of 


4C, per annum, compounded 


quarterly; on Time Deposits, 
514%, per annum, fayable 
half-yearly. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Reserve, $450,000 
Total Assets, $13,301,757 


Union Trust Company 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG LONDON 
MAN ENG 


GAINS REPORTED BY MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
Substantial gains in deposits and earnings 
are shown in the April 3d statement of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis Deposits, $2,719,884 as compared 
with the statement of last September, which 
brings total deposits to $30,368,062. The 
eapital is $3,000,000 with surplus and un- 
divided profits of $5,510,711, the latter repre 
senting a gain of $89,000. Resources aggre 
gate $39,667,825 and embrace the following 
items: Loans and discounts, $22,945,357; 
U. S. Government securities, $3,443,157: 


LT TOO 


vonds and other securities, $7,722,836; cash 
and due from depositories, $4,791,430; let- 
ters of credit, $389,354. Excellent growth is 
ilso reported by the trust department of the 
company. 


The Spokane & Eastern Trust Company 
has published an interesting review of the 
agricultural crops of the State of Washing 
ton. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau has_ pub- 
lished a statement explaining the effect of 
amendments to Revenue Act of 1921 relating 
to exchanges of property and the income tax 
of non-resident aliens. 


“Hand them a letter 
to this Bank” 


Your patrons and 
friends visiting 
California will be ex- 
tended every courtesy 
and consideration at 

the Securit) Bank if 
they bear a letter of 
introduction from you, 


“Resources Exceed 
$165,000,000 


Over 235,000 
Accounts 


EGURITYW Trost 
= SAVINGS BANK 


SAVLNGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


Capital and Surplus $10,350,000 


Eighteen Banking Offices in 
Los Angeles 
Hollywood - Long Beach - Pasadena - Glendale 
South Pasadena Highland Park - Eagle Rock 
San Pedro - Huntington Beach 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS 


EID FREE, 


FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 
4 Subscribed Capita! - £38,117,103 
Paid-up Capital - - 10,860,852 
Reserve Fund - - - 10,860,852 \ 
Deposits (Dec. 31st, 1922) - 354,406,336 } 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 } 
OVER 1,670 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES i 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
: Atlantic Offices: ‘‘ Aquitania’’ ‘‘ Berengaria’’ ‘‘ Mauretania” 
AFFILIATIONS : 
BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
; OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 180 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 


THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
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The Benefits 
of Volume Are Mutual 


Every day more than 75,000 items pass through our 
Transit Department 

his volume of business enables us to maintain 
unique service facilities — facilities which only 
volume business would warrant 
75,000 items a day—it means specialists in each 
phase of transit, working to speed your business 
and insure your profit. 
75,000 items a day—it means certainty, speed and 
satisfaction for you and for your customers. 


tm UNION TRUST co. 


CLEVELAND 
Resources Over 260 Millions 
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THE CONSOLIDATED ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO IN CAPACIOUS NEW HOME 


TRIPLE BANKING ALLIANCE WITH CAPITALIZATION 


OF $50,000,000; 


DEPOSITS OVER $320,000,000, AND ACCUMULATION OF HALF 
BILLION TRUST FUNDS 


VEN in this day of great banking and 

trust company units the 

solidation of the resources, personnel 
and facilities of three of Chicago’s largest 
and oldest banking and trust company in- 
stitutions, namely, the Illinois Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, and the Merchants Loan & Trust 
Company, together with affiliation of the 
Corn National Bank, 
development in 


recent con- 


Exchange 
an outstanding 
banking progress, 


signalizes 
American 
This consolidation which 
became effective on April 9th, is in response 
to rapidly 
banking service to 


increasing demands for greater 
meet the steady expan- 
sion of agricultural, commercial and indus- 
trial requirements of the vast Middle West- 
ern territory which looks to Chicago as its 
financial center. 

This merger may also be accepted as a 
most significant of the increasing financial 
independence of the Middle West. With the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve 
tem there came a new era of banking devel- 
opment which justifies 


Sys- 


and encourages the 
creation of large banking and trust company 
units to fulfill requirements without seasonal 
recourse to western as formerly. 
Moreover, Chicago and the Middle West are 
rapidly developing direct international bank- 
ing and commercial relationship which are 
best served by such large banking units. 
The physical merger of the two large Chi- 
trust companies 


centers 


cago was co-incident with 
the formal opening of the east half of the 
gigantic Illinois Merchants Bank Building 
which, when the west half is completed will 
be the largest office building in Chicago and 
the second largest in the world. 
the great building will be a 


three generations of progress 


In a sense 
monument to 
and achieve- 
ment in the second largest city in this coun- 
try. It will epitomize the highest and best 


type of banking and trust company develop- 


ment in the country 
proved type of 


embracing every ap- 
service including commercial 


banking, savings, trust, bond, farm loan, for- 
eign and departments. When 
the second half of the building is completed, 
as expected in 1924, the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank will become a physical part of 
the Illinois Merchants Trust 
though retaining its identity as a National 
bank and important 
commercial accounts and service. The build- 
ing will then embrace an entire city 
bounded by La 
Quincy streets. 

Mr. John J. Mitchell, was chairman 
of the board of the Illinois Trust & Savings 


saie deposit 


Company al- 


actively developing its 


block, 


Salle, Jackson, Clark and 


who 
bank, has been elected president of the 


solidated institution 
Corn Exchange 


con- 
and of the affiliated 
National Bank, succeeding in 
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East WING OF THE MONUMENTAL ILLINOIS 
MERCHANTS TRUST BUILDING RECENTLY CoOM- 
PLETED IN CHICAGO 
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JOHN J. MITCHELL 


wl has been elected pre sident of the consolidated I'lir 
Merchants Trust Company 


iat dual position the late Mr. Edmund D. 
Hulbert, who died on March 30th, ten days 
before the culmination of the merger plans. 
The magnitude of the alliance is indicated 
by capitalization which amounts to more 
than $50,000,000, including Capital, surplus 
and undivided profits with an aggregation 

$320,000,000 commercial and savings de 
posits The consolidated trust companies 

likewise represent a holding of over half a 
billion of trust funds including some of the 
largest estates of wealthy Chicagoans. In 
the commercial banking department more 
than 20,000 accounts are served, with 200,- 
000 depositors in the savings department. 
From the standpoint of personnel and co- 
ordination the merger represents an unusual 
achievement. The board of directors, com 
posed of the directors of the three indi 
vidual banks, consists of names which are 
Written large in Chicago’s civic, financial, 
commercial and industrial development. Ex- 
ecutive management is in the hands of a 
closely knit staff of fifty officers all of whom 
re experienced and successful in their re 
spective departments. 





ERNEST A. HAMILL 


Chairman of the Board of the Corn Exchange Nationa 
Bank which is affiliated with the Illinois Merchants Tr 
Company 


Behind each of the three affiliated Instt- 
tutions there is a history of service and 
growth of over fifty years. The Merchants 
Loan & Trust Company held the distinction 
of being the oldest bank in Chicago, entering 
the merger with resources of over $137,000,- 
000; combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $17,662,000 with deposits of $98,- 
748,000. At the time of the completion of 
merger plans each of the three institutions 
had capital of $5,000,000 and surplus of $10,- 
000,000. The arrangement provided for in- 
crease of capital of the two trust compan- 
ies by $2,500,000 each, such new 


stock be- 
ing exchanged for that of the Corn Ex- 
change so that the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company holds in trust for their stockhold- 
ers the stock of the National bank. 

The Illinois Trust and Savings Bank 
traces its inception to the Sterling Bank of 
Sterling. Ill., which was incorporated in 
1869 by special act of legislature with capi- 
tal of $100,000. In 1873 it voted to move 
the Sterling Bank to Chicago with increase 
in capital to $500,000 and change of name 
to Illinois Trust & Savings Bank. Twenty 
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years later savings deposits amounted to $9.- 
362,000 and commercial deposits $8,522,000. 
The next ten years to 1903 witnessed expan- 
sion of aggregate deposits to $72,884,000 ; 
in 1913 they amounted to $90,538,000 and 
prior to the merger this vear they amounted 
to $126.268.000, of which $58,000,000 were sav- 
ings and $67,000,000 commercial deposits. 
In 1878 Mr. Mitchell, who was destined to 
conduct the company to its eminent position, 
entered its employ as messenger; at the age 
of 26 in 1880 he became its president. 

The Corn Exchange brings into the com- 
bination a record of over fifty years of suc- 
cessful development in commercial banking, 
having been organized in 1869 by Benjamin 
P. Hutchinson with $250,000 capital. Ernst 
A. Hamill, who continues to direct the opera- 
tion of the Corn Exchange National as chair- 
man of the board, served as president from 
I89S, following the retirement of Charles L. 
Hutchinson, until his election as chairman 
in 1919. The latest statement gives the 
Corn Exchange National deposits of $93.,- 
229.000. 

The completed east half of the Illinois 
Merchants Bank building is in itself a monu- 
mental structure. The impressiveness of the 
structure, when the west half is completed, 
will be enhanced by a long colonade of Ionic 
columns stretching in an unbroken line of 
325 feet on Jackson boulevard with a lofty 
Grecian portico projecting from the LaSalle 
street facade. The main banking room will 
transverse the length of the building, af 
fording a magnificent perspective. The bank 
ing room will be flanked by two colonades of 
fluted Ionic columns surmounted by a wide 
frieze. Four beautiful mural paintings by 
Jules Gueris will serve as the central fea 
ture in the frieze. An area in the center of 
the floor will be for officers who come in 
constant contact with the public. <A grand 
staircase leads from the street to the bank- 
ing rooms. The ground floor will be oceu- 
pied by the savings. bond, farm loan and 
foreign departments. Executive offices will 
be on the mezzanine floor. The trust depart- 
ment will occupy the third floor and the 
fourth and fifth floors will be devoted to 
legal and various operative departments. The 
vaults will contain more than 40,000 safe 
deposit boxes. 

The full roster of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company officials appointed Saturday, 
April 7th, follows: 

President—John J. Mitchell. 

Vice-Presidents—F. T. Haskell, Eugene M. 
Stevens, F. G. Nelson, J. E. Blunt, Jr., H. G 
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LA SALLE STREET ENTRANCE AND FACADE 
OF THE ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST CoM- 
PANY BUILDING 


I’. Deans, Chauncey Keep, Henry A. Blair, C. 
EK. Estes, F. W. Thompson, 8S. B. Cramer, John 


J. Geddes, William H. Geddes and L. L. 


Loehr. 

Cashier—J. I. Cooper. 

Secretary KF. F. Taylor 

Assistant Cashiers—F. I. Cooper, Lee B. 
Doty, F. E. Loomis, P. C. Milner, A. F. 
Paither, John J. Brngman, W. A. Hutchinson, 
J. W. Knight, J. M. Mills, J. G. Dickson, F. 
DD. Letz, J. W. Rubecamp, R. G. Gadsen and 
C. G. Nelson. 

Assistant Secretaries—Morris Berger, A. 
L. Johnson, C. B. Overaker, F. E. Mus- 
grove, H. W. Kitchell, A. B. Hussander, H. 
J. Kitchell, H. J. Fairweather and S. G. 
Morse. 

Manager Business Extension Department 
—E. S. Layman. 

Manager Savings Department—C, E. Mon- 
ahan. 

Manager Bond Department—R. K. Ballard 
and George E. Hardie. 

Assistant Managers Bond Department— 
M. H. Bent, C. C. Adams and T. J. Price. 

Assistant Manager Foreign Exchange De- 
partment—H. J. Sampson. 

Auditor—F. E. Bates; 
W. Woodward. 

Assistant Business Extension Department— 
F. DD. Connor. 

Manager Advertising—C. A. Gode. 


assistant auditor, 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT 
PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL 


OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. | 


TRUSTEE’S POWER OF SALE 
(Equity can authorize sale for rein- 
vestment if not prohibited by will.) 

The will of James B. Wilder left various 
parcels of property in Louisville to the Louis- 
ville Trust Company in trust to be “held 
together as a whole.” This provision, how- 
ever, in the opinion of the Court of Appeals 
does not prevent a sale of a part for par- 
poses of reinvestment. The court says: “It 
is well settled that a prohibition against 
alienation appearing in a deed or will to be 
operative must be so clear and free from 
doubt as to leave the court no room for mis- 
construing the language used.” An instance 
is given from another case in Kentucky 
where sale for reinvestment was ordered, 
although the testator said: “I do not de- 
sire any of my business property sold.” The 
rule is that where it appears to be to the 
interest of the beneficiaries that a change 
of investment be made, a court on applica 
tion of the trustee and beneficiaries will so 
order.—( Latta vs. Louisville Trust Company, 
247 S. W. 1108.) 


DEED OF TRUST 


(Sole beneficiary settlor is entitled to 
revoke trust deed, notwithstanding re- 
cital of irrevocability.) 

Ella Schwartz executed a trust deed, ap- 
pointing the Fulton Trust Company trustee, 
and making herself beneficiary during her 
own life, remainder to go to those whom 
she might designate in her will, and in de- 
fault of such designation then to those en- 
titled under the intestate law of New York. 
The deed contained an express declaration 
that it was irrevocable. The court holds 
that this clause makes no difference, that 
since the settlor owned the entire beneficial 
interest, could the trust 


she revoke 











| LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of * Trust Company Law.”’ 





TRANSFER OF ASSETS 
(Transfer of entire assets of bank to 

a newly organized trust company in ex- 

change for its shares will not be en- 

joined where rights of dissenting stock- 
holder of bank are protected.) 

In these days of reorganization, especially 
from National bank to trust company form, 
the real or supposed rights of objecting 
stockholders is of great importance. This 
contingency is sometimes provided for by 
statute, but where there is no statute on the 
subject difficulties and doubts arise. There- 
fore a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania is of great interest, since it 
shows what can be done in a State where 
the statutes are silent on the subject. This 
court holds that the dissenting stockholder 
cannot be compelled to accept the trust com- 
pany shares for his bank holdings, but his 
rights are properly preserved by a bond in- 
suring payment in cash at a just valuation 
for his bank stock 


USURY 

Statutes of New York provide that a cor- 
poration may not set up usury as a defense. 
This is frequently) availed of by money 
lenders, who require that the borrowers be- 
come incorporated as a condition precedent 
to the making of the loan. In a recent case 
on trial in New York (First National Bank 
of Brooklyn vs. American Near East and 
Black Sea Line, 197 N. Y. Supp. 856) it was 
alleged that the corporation which made the 
note in litigation was not the real party in 
interest, but that such parties were the indi- 
vidual endorsers of the note. This was held 
to constitute a good defense, the court say- 
ing: “The law is that, if there is notice of an 
intent to take usury, the lender cannof evade 
the statute by disguising the borrower.” 
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Important essentials in the service offered by 


the modern bank are quality and comprehensive- 


ness. We have maintained the first through our 


existence of more than a century. The second is 


assured through our foreign, trust and investment 


services, which supplement our regular commercial 


banking functions. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


THE MECHANICS AND METALS NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $27,000,000 


HEALING THE WOUNDS OF WAR 

The employees of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York set a praiseworthy 
example in presenting a concert recently in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music which net- 
ted $6,000 and which was distributed for 
charities and the relief of war sufferers in 
France, Italy and Germany. Prominent ar- 
tists of the Metropolitan and other opera 
companies, together with the Metropolitan 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Conductor Giuseppe Baboschek, contributed 
to an artistic program of rare quality. In 
behalf of the employees of the Manufactur 
ers Trust Company the president, Mr. 
Nathan Jonas, stated that the concert was 
the result of a pronounced sentiment that 
charity toward suffering European people 
should make no discrimination between race 
or creed; that the time has come to eliminate 
war hatreds and that the great moral and 
financial strength of the United States 
should be employed in behalf of distressed 
civilized nations as an example of good will 
and peace. 

Miss Mildred-Grimes, who was entered by 
the employees of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company in the good will contest for Brook- 
lyn under the auspices of the American Com- 








mittee for Devastated France, was the win- 
ning candidate securing 119,191 votes, the 
largest number of votes obtained by any 
banking institution which has been repre- 
sented by a candidate in cities throughout 
the country. 


At the meeting of the board of directors 
of the newly-formed Commercial Trust Com- 
pany of Madison, Wis., the following officers 
were elected: President, A. O, Paunack; 
vice-president, M. H. Conklin; vice-president 
and treasurer, Sol Levitan. 

Notices have been sent out calling for the 
payment of the balance of the stock by Sep- 
tember Ist. It is expected that the new trust 
company will start business on September 
15th. 

“The Commercial Trust Company is des- 
tined to take an important part in the de- 
velopment of Madison as a financial center,” 
said President A. O. Paunack recently. ‘There 
are 265 stockholders, including representa- 
tives of 25 country banks in southern Wis- 
consin.” 

A. QO. Paunack is also first vice-president 
of the Commercial National Bank of Madi 
son, the second largest institution of that 
city. 
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SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA AFFIRMS RIGHT 
OF NATIONAL BANKS TO ACT IN FIDUCIARY 
CAPACITIES 


SUSTAINS DECISION OF SUPERIOR COURT, BUT MAINTAINS THAT 
FEDERAL LAWS REGARDING SUPERVISION AND EXAMINATION, 
, INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS ARE CONTROLLING, ETC. 


(Teat of Decision) 





| 


(Epitor’s Nore: The following decision filed April 9th by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania sustains the decision rendered several months ago by the Superior Court 
which upheld the appeal of the Corn Exchange Bank of Philadelphia from a decree of 
the Orphans’ Court denying approval to the National bank to act as guardian of the 
estate of minors under the enabling provisions of the Federal Reserve Act. The position 

B! of the Orphans’ Court was that the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act from which 

the petitioning National bank derived its authority, were in contravention and in con- 

flict with the provisions of the Pennsylwania statutes governing the exercise of trust 

powers by trust companies, particularly in regard to supervision and examination by the 

State Banking Department, segregation of trust funds and the diversion of trust funds 

awaiting investment to use in other departments of the bank. The Superior Court upheld 

the right of the Corn Exchange National Bank to act as guardian and in other designated 

capacities because it had complied voluntarily with the State requirements. The Com- 

f monwcalth of Pennsylvania appealed from this decision to the Supreme Court of Penn- 

Ma sylvania which upheld the Superior Court and the contention of the petitioning Corn 
Exchange National Bank, as shown in the following opinion.) 


*4 IN THE SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


4 In the matter of the Petition of : Nos. 273 and 274 January Term, 1923. 
e EDNA FRISBIE TURNER, deceased Appeal from the decision of the Superior 


Appeals of Commonwealth of 


Court of Pennsylvania, reversing Decree of 
Pennsylvania 


the Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia County. 
OPINION 
FRAZER, J. 
These two appeals involve the same ques- State 


sanking Department authorizing it to 
tion, namely, whether a National bank has 


do fiduciary’s business in Pennsylvania and 
| a the right to act as a fiduciary under the presented a petition asking that funds be- 
} q laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; \onging to the minors be paid to it. This the 
L they were argued together and will be de- court refused to do until the bank secured 

; cided in a single opinion. the approval of the Orphans’ Court of Phila- 
In settling the account of executors of the delphia County, under Rule 21 of that court 

estate of Edna Frisbie Turner, a fund was relating to approval of fiduciaries. Accord- 


awarded to minor children, beneficiaries un- 
der the will of decedent. The court ap- 
pointed The Rittenhouse Trust Company, of 
the city of Philadelphia, guardian of their 
estate and before the account was called for 
audit that company was converted into a 
National bank and consolidated with the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, with power 
granted by the Federal Reserve Board to 
transact a fiduciary business. The latter ap- 
plied for and secured a certificate from the 


ingly, a petition was presented for that pur- 
pose setting forth the fact of petitioner’s in- 
corporation under the National banking laws 
and its subsequent consolidation with the 
Rittenhouse National Bank, formerly The 
Rittenhouse Trust Company, stating it was 
authorized by the Federal Reserve Board to 
transact a fiduciary business and had com- 
plied with the law of Pennsylvania govern- 
ing the transaction of such business; had 
conformed with the Acts of May 9, 1889, 
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P.L. 159, and May 20, 1921, P.L. 991, agree- 
ing to be subject 
ination by the 
Pennsylvania in 
porations of 


to supervision and exam- 
banking department of 
the same manner as Cor- 
Pennsylvania; and stipulated, 
pursuant to requirements of the before men- 
tioned rule of court, that 
other property received by the corporation 
both in a fiduciary capacity and from the 
person or persons for whom it is surety, 
shall not be taken out of the jurisdiction of 
the court and shall be kept separate and 
apart from all moneys, securities and prop- 
erty of the said bank, so that the same ean, 
at all times, be easily identified as belonging 
to the estate of the person for 
count the same has been 
trust 


“securities and 


whose ac- 
received, and that 
said bank, whether 
as fiduciary or for the person or persons for 
whom it is surety shall be deposited 
separate account” in another 
company of good standing. 
was refused by the Orphans’ Court, where- 
upon the bank filed a petition, as guardian 
of the minors, asking that, notwithstanding 
the refusal to approve its application to aci 
funds in question be 


as fiduciary. the 

awarded to it as guardian. This petition 
was also dismissed and an appeal taken to 
the Superior Court which reversed the court 
below and from that 
present appeals. 


funds received by 


in a 
trust 
This application 


bank or 


decree we have the 


Federal Grant of Trust Powers 

The Act of Congress, approved December 
15, 1915 (38 Statute, 251), gave the Federal 
Reserve Board alia, “to grant 
by special permit of National banks apply 
ing therefor, when not in contravention of 
State or local law, the right to act 
tee, executor, administrator or 


power, inter 


as trus- 
registrar of 
stocks and bonds under such rules and regu 
lations as the said Board may 

It was thus left to the courts to 
whether, in any given 


prescribe.’ 

ascertain 
ease, the exercise of 
the powers granted would be in contraven- 
tion of State or local law. Difficulties arose 


in the construction of the Act, resulting in 
its amendment in 1918 (Act September 25, 
1918, 40 Statutes, S67), by permitting Na- 


tional banks to act as executor, administra 
tor, trustee, guardian, ete., in all cases where 
State banks, trust companies or other 
porations which come into competition with 
National banks are permitted to act under 
the laws of the State in which the National 
bank is located, and also providing that 
“whenever the laws of such State authorize 
or permit the exercise of any or all of the 
foregoing powers by State banks, trust com- 
panies or other corporations which compete 


cor- 
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with National banks, 


exercise of 


and the granting to 
and such powers by National 
banks shall not be deemed to be in contra- 
vention of State or local law within the 
meaning of this Act.” The statute contained 
a further provision that exercising 
fiduciary powers should “segregate all assets 
held in any fiduciary capacity from the gen- 


banks 


eral assets of the bank and shall keep a 
separate set of books and records showing 


in proper detail all transactions engaged in 
under authority of this section * * * but 
nothing in this act shall be construed as 
authorizing the State authorities to examine 
the records and accounts of the Na- 
tional bank which are not held in trust un- 
der authority of this sub-section.” It 
required that “funds 


books, 


also 
deposited or held in 


trust by the bank awaiting investment shall 
be carried in a separate account and shall 
not be used by the bank in the conduct of 


its business, unless it shall first set aside in 


its trust department United States bonds 
or other securities approved by the Federal 
Reserve Board.” Numerous other adminis 


found in the Federal 


referred to here 


trative provisions are 


Act that need not be 


In Contravention of Pennsylvania Laws 
The contention of the 
that, to permit a Federal 


Commonwealth is 


bank to act in a 


fiduciary capacity in this State, under the 
statutory provisions referred — to, vould 
amount to a violation of our laws. The Act 
of May 21, 1919, P.L. 209 provides, inter alia, 
that the banking department shall have su- 


pervision of all corporations or persons re 
ceiving money on deposit for safekeeping, in- 
cluding banks 
of the United 
to Federal law or 


under the 
shall, 


regulations, be 


incorporated 
States, 


laws 
which pursuant 
permitted 
to act in capacity and 
all such 


and 


any fiduciary makes 


corporations subject to inspection 
examination by the banking commis 
gy Act of May 20, 1921, P.L. 991, 
it was provided that no person should have 
the right to appoint, in a fiduciary capacity, 


any corporation other than a corporation or 


sioner. 


ganized and doing business under the laws 
of Pennsylvania and subject to the super- 


vision and examination of the 
partment of the State, or a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States 
and doing business in Pennsylvania by reso 
lution of its board of directors agreeing to 
place itself under and subject to the super 
examination of the State Bank- 
ing Department “in the manner and 
to the same extent as corporations organized 
and existing under the laws of this State.” 


banking de 


vision and 


same 
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A comparison of the foregoing Federal 
and State acts shows the main point of 
difference is that the Federal statute allows 
inspection of the books and records of only 
that part of the assets of National banks as 
are received in a fiduciary capacity and re- 
quires them to segregate all assets held in 
a fiduciary capacity and prohibits com- 
mingling them with other assets in its busi- 
ness, unless it shall first set aside in the 
trust department United States bonds or 
other securities approved by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, while on the other hand, the 
State acts authorize supervision by the bank- 
ing department of all assets of the corpora- 
tion and forbids substitution of securities 
for the funds but requires the companies, in 
all cases, to keep trust funds separate from 
its other assets and to indicate all invest- 
ments made as fiduciaries, so that the trust 
to which the investment belongs shall be 
clearly known. It is argued this difference 
in the two provisions produces a_ conflict, 
making the Federal Reserve Act in direct 
violation of State law by permitting unin- 
vested funds to be mingled with the general 
assets and removing such funds from the 
inspection and supervision of State authori- 
ties. The Corn Exchange National Bank has 
complied with every provision of the State 
rules, regulations and laws, by consenting 
to the examination of all its assets by the 
State bank examiners and agreeing to keep 
trust securities on deposit in a separate 
bank. This voluntary compliance with State 
rules would, in itself, seem to render unnec- 
essary a further discussion of the questions 
raised. Appellant contends, however, that 
the National bank cannot, validly, agree to 
be bound by State law or by local rule of 
court, which is contrary or inconsistent with 
the Federal law and that, consequently, the 
question still remains whether it was not 
beyond the power of the bank to agree to 
comply with the State regulations where 
they are in conflict with Federal practice. 


When State Law Is Inconsistent with Federal 
Law 


The answer to this contention is that, in- 
sofar as the State law is inconsistent with 
the Federal act, the former must yield to 
the latter, even though the result may be to 
place upon Federal banks a benefit or bur- 
den not received or assumed by the State 
banks and trust companies. 

The definition given in the Federal act as 
to what constitutes a violation of the State 
law takes no cognizance of the fact that 
certain administrative details in the regula- 
tions of Federal banks were different from 
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those governing State institutions. The ex- 
istence of these differences, however. are not 
sufficient to deprive a National bank of the 
enjoyment of its powers under the Federal 
law. 

The establishment of the Federal Reserve 
bank was a matter within the scope of Fed 
eral power and a State cannot, in any way, 
interfere with the powers of such banks, ex- 
cept insofar as Congress has permitted them 
to do so. When the Federal Act was passed 
Congress had knowledge of the fact that 
various States had adopted different laws 
and systems governing persons or corpora- 
tions acting in a fiduciary capacity. Having 
this knowledge, they gave to the Federal 
Reserve Board power to prescribe regula- 
tions for the government of Federal banks. 
Regulations thus established are paramount 
to State rules and the latter must yield 
whenever a conflict arises. It was with 
knowledge of this situation and the existing 
difference between rules governing State and 
Federal banks that Congress undertook to 
define, by the Act of 1918, what would be 
construed “in contravention of State law.’ 
It will be observed the definition refers to 
“powers” only and not the rules governing 
the exercise of such powers. It is the right 
itself, not the rules governing the exercise 
of the right, to which reference is made. 
Concede the existence of the right in the 
State banks and trust companies and we 
have the same right bestowed upon National 
banks. Had Congress intended the latter to 
be governed by State laws in the exercise of 
the right given, surely expression of that in- 
tention would be found in the statute. In 
the absence of such utterance, we must as- 
sume Congress was satisfied with the rules 
already prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. If these rules happen to conflict 
with State regulations on the subject, the 
latter must yield to the former because the 
right being conceded the power to regulat« 
the exercise of the right would follow as a 
necessary incident. We believe this view is 
fully supported by the opinion in First Na- 
tional Bank vs. Union Trust Company (244 
U. S. 416) and cases therein cited. 

The decree of the Superior Court is af 
firmed. fe ate 

The Chicago Trust Company has crossed 
the $20,000,000 mark in its resources, the 
April 3d statement showing $20,066,855, in- 
cluding cash and due from banks, $3,240,- 
757: loans and discounts, $5,448,951; bonds 
and securities, $1,942,167; U. S. Government 
securities, $299,965. Deposits aggregate 
$15.976.386. The capital is $1,500,000; sur- 
plus, $500,000; undivided profits, $446,033. 
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ADVERTISING EXCHANGE DIRECTORY FOR TRUST 
COMPANIES 


In order to stimulate an exchange of 
advertising literature among trust com- 
panies and savings banks, Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine has inaugurated a so- 
called “Exchange Directory.” The follow- 
ing trust companies have expressed wil- 
lingness to exchange advertising literature, 
including booklets, folders, statement 


cards, etc. 
AREANSAS 
Little BRock.—Southern Trust Company. J.C. 
Conway, Vice-president. 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles.—Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, F. A. Stearns, Advertising Manager. 
Los Angeles.—Title Insurance and Trust 
Company. Trust Department. 
San Francisco.—Anglo-California Trust Com- 
pany. Ralph P. Anderson, Business Devel- 
opment Department. 


CANADA 

Halifax, Nova Scotia.The Eastern Trust 
Company. A. W. P. Weston, General Mana- 
ger. 

CONNECTICUT 

New Britain.—The Commercial Trust Com- 

pany. J. C. Loomis, Treasurer 
DELAWARE 

Wilmington.—The Equitable Trust Company, 
Richard Reese, Vice-pres. 

Wilmington.—Security Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company. John S. Rossell, President. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago.—American Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company L. E. Delson, Director of Busi- 
ness Development 

Chicago.—Ce mn al Trust Co. of Tllinois 

Chicago.—Chicago Title & Trust Company 
G. C. Leininger, Trust Department. 

Chicago.—Chicago Trust Company. William 
J. Kelly, Manager Business Extension De- 
partment. 

Chicago.—-Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Matthew G. Pierce, New Bus. Dept. 

Chicago.—The Northern Trust Company 


IOWA 
Sioux City.—First National Bank. L. H. 
Henry, Vice-president. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans.—Hibernia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. F. W. Ellsworth, Vice-president; 
Wm. P. Wisdom, Advertising Manager. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore.—Continental Trust 
W. J. Casey, Vice-president. 
Baltimore.—Maryland Trust Company. Car- 
roll Van Ness, Vice-president. 
Baltimore.—Union Trust Company. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston.—Commonwealth Trust Company. R 
F. Nichols, Assistant Treasurer. 
Boston.—-The New England Trust Company 
Leo Wm. Huegle, Secretary. 
Boston.—Old Colony Trust Company. E. H 
Kittredge, Advertising Manager. 
Boston.— Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany. C. E. Rogerson, President. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit.—Security Trust Company. HH. B 
Grimm, Manager of Business Extension 
Department. 
Detroit.—Union Trust Company. C. F. Berry, 
Advertising Manager. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis. The Minnesota Loan & Trust 
Company. W. E. Brockman, Publicity 
Manager. 


Company 








papengete. —The Midland National Bank 
L. L. D. Stark, Assistant Trust Officer. 

Minneapolis—Minneapolis Trust Company, 
B. 8S. Woodworth, Advertising Dept. 


MISSOURI 

St. Louis.—Liberty Central Trust Company. 
J. V. Corrigan, Pub. Manager. 

St. Louis—Mercantile Trust Company. Sam 

Judd, Manager Publicity Department. 

St. Louls.—-Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany. Dale Graham, Publicity Manager. 

St. Louis.—St. Louis Union Trust Company. 
Publicity Department 

Kansas City—Commerce Trust Company. F. 
M. Staker, Advertising Manager. 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark.—Fidelity Union Trust Company. 
Frank T. Allen, Vice-President and Pub- 

licity Manager. 
Trenton.—The Mechanics’ National Bank 
C. K. Withers, Trust Officer. 

NEW YORE 

Wew York.The Corporation Trust Com- 
pany. B. S. Mantz, Treasurer. 

New York.—Empire Trust Company. Pau) 
H. Hudson, Assistant Secretary. 

New York.—The Equitable Trust Company. 
Arthur De Bebian, Publicity Manager. 

New York.—The Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company. Irving H. Meehan, Assistant 
Vice-President. 

New York.—Guaranty Trust Company. F.H. 
Sisson, Vice-president 

New York.—Metropolitan Trust Company. 

New York.—United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company. Henry L. Servoss, Vice-president. 

New York.—American Bankers’ Association, 
110 E. 42d Street Library. 

Rochester.—Union Trust Company. A Zs 
Meyer, Teller. 

Utica.—Utica Trust & Deposit Company. 
Graham Coventry, Secretary. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Winston-Salem.—-Wachovia Bank & Trust 

Company. Leopold Chambliss, Pub. Mgr 


OHIO 
Akron.—The Peoples Savings and Trust Co. 
L. S. Dudley, Trust Officer. 
Canton.—The Geo. D. Harter Bank. Chas. 
McCuskey, Trust Officer. 

Cincinnati.— The Union Savings Bank & Trust 
Company. Edgar Stark, Trust Officer. 
Cleveland.—The Cleveland Trust Company. 

I. I. Sperling, Publicity Manager. 
OREGON 
Portland.—Title and Trust Company. A. L 
Grutze, Trust Officer. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia.—Bank of North America and 
Trust Company J. H. Mason, Jr., Assis- 
tant Secretary. 
Pittsburgh.—Fidelity Title & Trust Company. 
T. R. Robinson, Auditor. 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond.—Virginia Trust Company. H. W. 
Jackson, President. 
WASHINGTON 
Spokane._-Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany. A. E. Nelson, Trust Officer. 
Spokane.—Union Trust Company. A. F. 
Brunkow, Manager Publicity Department. 
WISCONSIN 
Mi'waukee.—First Wisconsin Trust Company 
Commercial Service Department. 
HAWAIIAN TERRITORY 
Honolulu.—Hawaiian Trust Company, Ltd. 
J. R. Galt, Vice-President, 


Honolulu.—Trent Trust Company. S.8 
Heiser, Jr., Treasurer 
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New York City 


SURVEY OF SECURITY MARKET 
The principal topie of discussion in secur- 
ity market circles during the last month has 
been the present and prospective price of 
credit. The highly speculative element found 
their plans rudely checked a few weeks ago 


by the increases in rediscount rates and the 
plain intimation from important banking 
quarters that the absorption of available 
eredit by speculators would be frowned upon. 
\pparently the bankers do not want a repe- 
tition of the events of 1919-20-21 and intend 
doing what they can to prevent it. As a mat- 
ter of fact the banking facilities of the na- 
tion appear to be pretty fully employed at 
present, so far as the resources of the banks 
themselves are concerned. If rediscounting 
privileges are extensively exercised for 
speculative purposes, either in the security 
markets or in general business we are quite 
sure to pay the penalty later on. It is clearly 
the case that when labor is fully employed 
the limit of production has been reached. 
Any further free extension of credit at such 
times can only result in bidding prices up 
and dislocating labor. Labor efficiency natu- 
rally declines in periods of full employment 
and competitive bidding for workmen adds 
to the trouble. 


Interest Rates and Securities 


In view of the altered outlook for money, 
it now appears necessary to modify the ex- 
pectation of a period of lower interest rates, 
even of a seasonal character. In normal 
circumstances rates should decline during 
April, May and June, but this’ trend 
will probably be absent the current 
year. If this view proves correct there 
is not much hope of a material or sus- 
tained rise in high grade securities having : 
fixed or limited rate of interest or dividends. 
The price trend in second grade or specula- 
tive issues will be determined largely by de- 
velopments affecting the status of particular 


securities. If railroad earnings came up to 
the promise indicated by record-breaking car 
loadings some of the low grade railroad 
bonds or stocks should reach higher figures. 
This may apply also to some of the better 
grade industrial securities, but the problem 
of profits is a vexing and highly debatable 
one at present. Rising costs of materials and 
labor appear to be reducing the profit margin 
in most lines. If this can be overcome by a 
continued advance in physical volume of 
production all will be well for a time. But 
unless selling prices can be increased with- 
out curtailing demand the upward trend in 
costs will soon begin to seriously affect 
profits. The Studebaker Corporation's re- 
port for the first quarter of 1928 shows vol- 
ume of sales 60 per cent. greater than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1922 and this re- 
sulted in satisfactory net earnings. sul 
closer scrutiny of the details shows that the 
profit per car in 1923 was $140 as compared 
with $178 in 1922. Every business man 
knows what would happen to profits if vol- 
ume should begin to decline. 

The speculative pools and important indi- 
vidual speculators are not likely to earry 
on extensive operations unless they feel as- 
sured of a plentiful supply of credit at low 
or reasonable rates of interest. These people 
have a most imposing array of constructive 
market material in the evidences of active 
business and prosperity, and the public does 
not reflect on the fact that the security price 
level is already very high. These operators 
are, however, deterred by the money situation 
and are not likely to be encouraged in the 
near future. 

The General Outlook 

Records of freight car loadings and pig 
iron production, which are considered the 
most reliable indexes of general trade are 
making new records every month, and so far 
as can be judged by these and other familiar 
barometers we have made an almost com- 
plete recovery from the 1921 depression. 
There is, however, a drawback which calls 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS.......... 
PEN EE cscs de cnercenececciens 














..- $20,000,000 
.+.+++++ $190,000,000 


Fifty-three branches in New York City 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


for serious consideration. There has never 
been a sustained period of prosperity unless 
new construction was heavy. The statistical 
records show that in every case in history 
rising costs of labor and materials have re- 
sulted in falling volume of new construction, 
and vice versa. While the present volume of 
construction is large, it is practically certain 
that a continuation of the upward trend in 
prices of labor and materials will result in 
a decline in contracts for new work. In fact, 
we already have some concrete evidences 
that this is taking place. While contracts al- 
ready made will keep the wheels moving for 
a few months, we may find a decided falling 
off in the last half of the year unless the 
rising trend of costs is checked. Except for 
this drawback the outlook is quite reassur 
ing. 


GAINS REPORTED BY SEABOARD 
NATIONAL 

A gain of $4,296,000 in deposits is shown 
in the April 3d statement of the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York as compared 
with the statement at the beginning of the 
year which brings total deposits to $101,404, 
778. Resources show an increase of over 
$6,000,000 with aggregate of $120,048,310 and 
including loans and discounts of $61,355, 
000; cash, exchanges, etc., $20,107,000; U. 38. 
Government $7,999,664; other 
bonds and securities, $5,526,851; due from 
Federal Reserve bank, $13,628,997; due from 
other banks, $2,885,124; acceptances, $5,- 
891.710. Capital is $4,000,000; surplus, $6, 
000,000 and undivided profits, $1,109,271. 


securities, 


WITHDRAW TRUST COMPANY STOCK 
FROM CURB MARKET 

With a view to discouraging speculation 

in their shares a number of trust companies 

of New York City have withdrawn their 

stock from trading on the New York Curb 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 





market. The Bankers Trust Company and 
the Guaranty Trust Company were the first 
to take such action and subsequently notice 
of withdrawal was also made by the Central 
Union Trust Company and the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company. It is probable 
that other trust companies in this city will 
follow suit. 

Although trading in trust company shares 
has not been large the action of the trust 
companies is a wise step. The stocks of 
twenty-four banks and trust companies are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, but 
transactions are mostly made over the 
counter by bank stock departments of stock 
exchange firms or bank stock specialists 
No bank is allowed to loan on its own stocks 
and building up of a large speculative ji 
terest in these stocks would involve the lak 
ing of large loans by one bank on stocks of 
another. This has always been regarded with 
disfavor by State and Federal banking au 
thorities, on account of the danger of son 
large operator endeavoring to get control of 
the resources of a chain of banks by means 
of loans of this character. 


STATEMENT LAWYERS TITLE & TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Lawyers Title & Trust Company's 
statement of condition of March 27th shows 
the company to have on that date the fol 
lowing resources: Cash and due from banks 
$3,224.495:; stock and bond investments, §8, 
289,618: loans and discounts, S$9.636.679: 
bonds and mortgages, bank building and real 
estate owned, $7,420,SS2; other assets, S598, 
374: total resources, $29,191,434. The com 
pany’s deposits aggregate $17.442,6S2; sur 
plus and undivided profits, $4,954,924; capi 
tal, $6,000,000. 

Wilbur C. Witherstine, manager of the 
Jamaica office of the Lawyers Title & Trust 
Company, has been elected a vice-president 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


The Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 
57 Broadway 


pS CaceteweReceonceseruseds $20,000,000 





Samuel H. Miller 
Carl J. Schmidlapp 
Reeve Schley 


Sherrill Smith 
Assistant Vice-Presidents: 


Edwin A. Lee 
William E. Purdy 
George H. Saylor 


James L. Miller 


Comptroller 
Thomas Ritchie 


DIRECTORS 
Samuel H. Mitler 
Edward R. Tinker 
Edward T. Nichols H. Wendell Endicott 
Newcomb Carlton 
Frederick H. Ecker 
Eugene V. R. Thayer 
Carl J. Schmidlapp 
Gerhard M. Dahl 

WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, 
and shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 
Through its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as: Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and Inden- 
ures of Trust; Depositary under re-organization and other agreements; Custodian of securities and Fiscal Agent 
for Corporations and Individuals; Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamentary Trusts; Trustee under 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Henry W. Cannon 
Albert H. Wiggin 
John J. Mitchell 
Guy E. Tripp 
James N. Hill 
Daniel C. Jackling 
Charles M. Schwab 


Life Trusts. 


BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 

Total resources of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company, according to the March 27th state 
ment, aggregated $51,802,414, including casi 
resources of $17,423,791: U. S. bonds and 
certificates, $7.315.405: bonds and = stocks, 
$11,265,895: State and municipal bonds, $1,- 
655,000 Deposits total $42,505,000. The 
capital is $1,500,000; surplus, $2,750,000; un- 
divided profits, $493,709. 

W. H. English has been elected a trustee 
of the Brooklyn Trust Company. Mr. Eng- 
lish is president of the Brooklyn Chair Com- 
pany, president of Greenwood Cemetery, vice- 
president of the Empire Trust Company an 
the Empire Safe Deposit Company, ete. 


PENSION SYSTEM FOR MARINE TRUST 
COMPANY EMPLOYEES 

Directors of the Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo recently authorized the creation of a 
service and disability pension system for 
officers and employees of that institution. 
The plan adopted contemplates the volun- 
tary payments of pensions by the trust com- 
pany with no contribution whatever from 
officers or employees. This action is consid- 
ered one of the most constructive, broad- 
gauged and far-sighted policies on the part 
of any bank management. 


Coe eeeervecesesrcceceseeces 421,272,458 
OFFICERS 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President 
Vice Presidents: 


Y 
OO 








22,508,032 


Henry Ollesheimer 
Alfred C. Andrews 
Robert I. Barr 


M. Hadden Howell 
Alfred W. Hudson 
George Hadden 


Cashier 
William P. Holly 


Andrew Fletcher 
Reeve Schley 


William M. Wood: 
Jeremiah Milbank 


Henry Ollesheimer 
Arthur G. Hoffman 





HOLDING THE PURSE STRINGS OF NEW 
YORK CITY 


A most illuminating artiGe descriptive of 
the manner in which the fiscal affairs of 
New York City are handled, appears in the 
latest Quarterly Bulletin issued by the 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New York. 
The article is from the pen of Mr. Thomas 
(. Jefferies, assistant secretary of the com- 
pany, who is gaining wide recognition as one 
of the ablest writers of the day on subjects 
of current and practical interest. The 
treatise on New York’s fiscal affairs and 
how they are conducted shows exhaustive 
study and masterful grasp. To any one in- 
terested in obtaining a thorough understand- 
ing of the financial management of New York 
with its numerous ramifications, the article 
by Mr. Jefferies is invaluable. 


“What Is the Safest Municipal Bond?’ is 
the subject of an instructive booklet issued 
by Remick, Hodges & Company, the New 
York banking firm, which deals with legal 
phases of the subject, and is of special inter- 
est to trust companies. 

The Albany Trust Company of Albany, 
N. Y., reports total resources of $10,415,755; 
deposits, $9,400,502; capital, $400,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $561,555. 
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N organization with 50 years’ exper- 
ience in the Farm Mortgage Banking 
business, which offers you the unusual facil- 
ities of its Eastern Home Office through 
which you can keep in close touch with 
your farm mortgage investments, and the 
unexcelled service in the field of its West- 


ern Office in charge of a Vice-President 
and negotiating all loans through its own salaried employees, 


located at branch field offices. 


Particulars on request, without obligation. 


AssociatED Morrtcace Investors 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Mortgage Service Corporat 
Affiliated 


CALGARY, CANADA 


SYRACUSE, 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK REPORT 


Combined resources of $484,298,143 are 
shown in the April 3d statement of the Chase 
National Bank of New York with loans and 
discounts of $258,145,319; cash and due from 
banks, $125,296,447; U. S. Government se- 
curities, $70,175,331: other securities, 
720.541 and acceptances, $14,692,847. De- 
posits total $421,272,458. Capital is $20,000, 


000; surplus and profits, $22,508,032. 


$17,- 


The Chase National Bank has appointed 
K. A. Panthen and A. EF. 


cashiers. 


Impey assistant 
David MeKenzie was made gen 
eral manager of the credit department and 
C. L. Moak was appointed assistant mana- 
ger of the Metropolitan branch. 


HUDSON TRUST COMPANY 

The March 27, 1923 statement of the Hud 
son Trust Company of New York shows total 
assets of $9,115,993 with loans and bills pur- 
chased $4,700,720; bonds of U. S. Govern- 
ment, State and city of New York, $1,317,- 
OSS; cash on hand and in banks, $1,956,250. 
Deposits total $6,941,754. The capital is $700,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $1,045,- 
105. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK Harper, Bowditch & South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA A filrated 
SASKATOON, CANADA 


"Since 1873’’ 


EDMONTON, CANADA 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
Aggregate 
shown in the March 27th statement of the 
United States Trust Company of New York 
including loans of $39,202,000; cash on hand, 


resources of $72,860,680. are 


in Federal Reserve bank and due from banks, 
$7.669.641 : publie securities, $4,453.904 : pri 
vate securities, $9,102,157; U. S. Treasury 
notes, $4,000,000; bonds and mortgages, S4, 


677,228. Deposits amount to 852,705,107. 


Capital is $2,000,000; surplus fund, $12,000,- 


000 and undivided profits, $5,048,554 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK 

Resources of $583,688,793 are shown in the 
March 27th statement of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York with cash res 
of $91,696,000: loans and bills 


ie 8 


urces 
uurchased, 
S$338,862,000 : Government securities, 
$42,000,000, and acceptances of $34.075.000. 
Deposits amount to $471,570,000. Capital is 
$25,000,000; surplus, $15,000,000, and undi 


vided profits, $3,289,429. 


New York banks and trust companies will 
operate on the davlight saving schedule be 
ginning April 30th and 
29th. 


ending September 
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HONOLULU 


Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 
of trust company business. Inquiries as 


to Hawaiian conditions solicited 








BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 

Total resources of $211,302,6S2 are shown 
in the March 27th statement of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company of New York, in- 
eluding cash items of $47,072,138; due from 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, §$15S.- 
776,725; due from other banks, $4,529,970; 
stock and bond investments, $30,724,292; 
loans and discounts, $80,706,321 : acceptances, 
$12,103,762. Deposits aggregate $174.055.,- 
112. Capital is $10,000,000; surplus $10,000,- 
000 and undivided profits, $3,288,695. 


HANOVER NATIONAL BANK 
The Hanover National Bank of New York 
submits an excellent statement under date 
of April 5d showing aggregate resources of 
$182,298,857 with loans and discounts of $77,- 
142.883: U. S. securities, $29,824,923; due 
from Federal Reserve bank, $24,586,953: ex- 
changes, $33,246,658; due from banks and 
bankers, $2,008,930. Deposits total $155,502, 
0388. Capital is $5,000,000; surplus, $15,000,- 

000, and undivided profits, $6,484,152. 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK OF NEW YORK 

Aggregate resources of $227,512.475 are 
shown in the latest official statement of the 
Corn Exchange Bank of New York with cash 
items amounting to $20,533,464: due from 
Federal Reserve bank, $21,209,398: due from 
other banks, $4,824,368 and from approved 
reserve depositaries, $326,055; stock and 
bond investments, $88,240,061; loans and dis- 
counts, $74,035,000. Deposits total $203,692, 
178. Capital is $9,075,000; surplus, $10,000, 
000, and undivided profits, $2,006,814. 


The New York Trust Company has been 
ippointed trustee under an equipment agree- 
ment to secure $1,400,000 Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company 6 per cent. equipment 
trust gold certificates, Series A. 

\t a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the U. 8S. Safe Deposit Company Mr. 
Henry L. Servoss was elected a director of 
the company to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Mr. Chauncey H. Murphey. 





NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 

Steady growth is indicated in the latest 
official statement of the National Park Bank 
of New York with resources aggregating 
$208,472,067, and including loans and dis- 
counts of $129,140.216: U. S. Government se- 
curities, $23,137,028: other bonds and stocks, 
$9,515.677; due from Federal Reserve bank, 
$22,337,289; exchanges, $8,798,048; cash and 
due from banks, $3,616,767; acceptances, $4,- 
610,130. Deposits total $153,293,238. Capi- 
tal is $10,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $25,306,852. 


N. DEVEREUX PUTNAM 


Mr. N. Devereux Putnam, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, died suddenly on April 
7th at his home in Englewood, New Jersey, 
following an illness of only a few days’ 
duration. Mr. Putnam was one of the most 
capable and successful members of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company staff. He came to that 
organization twenty-eight years ago as mes- 
senger at a time when the Guaranty still 
had the corporate title of the New York 
Guaranty and Indemnity Company. He 
showed aptness for his work and was stead- 
ily promoted by way of the registration, 
trust and loan departments. In 1910 Mr. 
Putnam became an assistant secretary and in 
March, 1916, was made secretary. Late in 
the same year, he was appointed treasurer 
and in 1919 was elected vice-president. Mr. 
Putnam was born in Brooklyn, December 
12, 1876, and obtained his education at Poly- 
technic Institute and Pratt Institute. His 
death is mourned by many friends in bank- 
ing and trust company circles. 


The First Trust Company of Wellsville, 
N. Y., reports under date of March 27, 1925, 
total resources of $1,843,105. Deposits 
amount to $1,369,451; capital, $300,000; sur- 


plus and undivided profits, $53,653.Ss. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,200,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,000,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL 
ANDREW P. SPAMER 
H. H. M. LEE 


ViCcE-PREs. 
20 ViICE-PRES 
- 30 VICE-PREs. 


ARTHUR C. GIBSON 
CLARENCE B. TUCKER 
JOHN W. BOSLEY 


SECRETARY 
- ASST. TREAS 
ASST. TREAS 


JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 4TH VICE-PRES WILLIAM R. HUBNER ASST SECRETARY 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE TREASURER REGINALD &. OPIE ASST. SECRETARY 
ROLAND L. MILLER - > ™ - CASHIER 
ALBERT P. STROBEL = - REAL ESTATE OFFicer 
GEORGE PAUSCH ° - - - AUDITOR 
DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


MERGER OF EQUITABLE TRUST AND 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 


Final arrangements are being completed 
the absorption of the Importers and 
Traders National Bank by the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, the plans hav 
ing been ratified by the directors of both in 
stitutions. The Equitable Trust Company 
will increase its capital from $20,000,000 to 
$25,000,000. The National bank offices will be 
conducted as the Importers and Traders 
Office of the Equitable Trust Company 
The March 27th statement of the Equitable 
Trust Company shows aggregate resources 
if $514.009,09S with deposits of $250,.676.502. 


Sul 


dus and undivided profits amount to $9,- 


1H. 836. 


NEW YORK OFFICE FOR MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


The bond department of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis has just 
pened a New York office at 22 William 


+ 


street in charge of John M. Bowlin, formerly 
with the Bankers Trust Company 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR FARMERS LOAN & 
TRUST COMPANY 


David F. Houston, formerly Secretary of 
Agriculture, has been elected a director of 
the Farmers Loan & Trust Company of New 
York 

The March 27th statement of the Farmers 
Loan & Trust Company shows total resources 
if $159.385,3824 with deposits of $153,465,- 
<29. Capital is $5,000,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $15,607,286. 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
ISAAC M. CATE 

JOHN W. MARSHALL 


JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
ANDREW P. SPAMER 





GENERAL MOTORS CHEMICAL CO. 
ORGANIZED 

The General Motors Corporation has or- 
ganized a subsidiary “General Motors Chem- 
ical Company,” which will market through 
gasoline filling stations, refiners and large 
distributors of gasoline, what is essentially 
a modified type of gasoline. This new type 
of gasoline contains an “anti-knock”’ com- 
pound which has been developed after many 
years’ experiment by the General Motors Re- 
search Corporation at Dayton, Ohio. 

Every motorist is familiar with the fact 
that when present automobiles are pulling 
under load and especially at low speeds, as 
for instance up hills in high gear, there is a 
tendency for the engine to knock or detonate 
which decreases the power. This new “anti- 
knock” compound tends to eliminate the 
knock, materially improves the performance 
of the engine and makes a smoother running 
engine. 


TESTIMONIAL TO GATES W. McGARRAH 

A testimonial dinner was tendered to Mr 
Gates W. MeGarrah, chairman of the board 
of the Mechanics & Metals National Bank on 
April 25th in commemoration of his forty 
years of service as a banker in New York 
City. The dinner was tendered by the younger 
bankers of New York and also served as an 
acknowledgment of the active encouragement 
and assistance which Mr. MeGarrah has al- 
Ways given along educational lines. 

The dinner was attended by representa- 
tives of practically every bank in New York 
City, and by bankers from Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Pittsburgh and many other 
cities. 
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NEW YORK’S FIRST LABOR 
BANK 


Ten thousand men and women attended 
the formal opening of the Amalgamated 
Bank at 105 East Fourteenth street in New 
York recently. This is the first labor union 
bank to be established in New York City. 
It has capital stock of $300,000, most of the 
subscribers being members of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing workers. The president is 
Raymond L. Redheffer who is also president 
of the Amalgamated Trust and 
Bank in Chicago. Mr. Redheffer was for- 
merly with the First National Bank and 
Security Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. 
Deposits on the first day amounted to $500,- 
(MM 


Savings 


TRUST COMPANY OFFICER AS 
DRAMATIST 

Richard A. Purdy, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Hudson Trust Company of New 
York City, has been awarded the $3,000 
prize offered by the Chautauqua Drama 
Board for the best native American play. 
The play is entitled “Crossed Wires” and 
will be produced on thirty Chautauqua cir- 
Mr. Purdy has written a number of 
successful plays and has also been success- 
ful in the adaptation of foreign plays. He is 
i member of the American Society of Dra- 
matic Authors. 


cuits. 


THEODORE SMITH IN SALVATION ARMY 
CAMPAIGN 


Smith, vice-president of the 
Central Union Trust Company of New York 
and president of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion, A. B. A., has accepted the chairmanship 
of the Banking Division in the annual Home 
Service Appeal of the Salvation Army, which 
is to be launched in May. Mr. Smith has 
always been an admirer and generous sup- 
porter of Salvation Army work, but he is a 
“new recruit” 


Theodore G. 


so far as active participation 
in the Home Service Appeals is concerned. 
He is now at work on the organization of an 
energetic committee of bankers’ through 
which the contributions of all National and 
State banks, savings banks, trust companies 
and foreign banks, as well as the gifts of 
their executives and employees, will be col- 
lected. 
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“WACHOVIA” TAKES OVER MER- 
CHANTS NATIONAL OF RALEIGH 


Merger of the Merchants’ National Bank 
of Raleigh with the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company of Winston-Salem, N. C., forming 
a combined institution of more than $30,000,- 
This 
consolidation gives to the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company not only rank as the 


000 deposits was announced recently. 


largest bank in the Carolinas but makes the 
Raleigh office one of the largest and strong- 
est financial institutions in Raleigh and the 
eastern part of the State. 

The Wachovia Bank has capital and sur- 
plus of more than $5,000,000 and is the most 
complete financial institution between New 
York and New Orleans. In addition to its 
office in Raleigh, the Wachovia has offices in 
Asheville, Winston-Salem, High Point, and 
Salisbury. In January, the Asheville office 
was merged with the Battery Park Bank 
of Asheville, one of the strongest banks in 
Western North Carolina, and the combina- 
tion gave the Wachovia an $8,000,000 bank 
in Asheville. 

The Merchants Bank of Raleigh is one of 
the oldest banks in Raleigh. Under the 
leadership of W. B. Drake, Jr., it has grown 
steadily and at the time of the consolida- 
tion it had deposits amounting to more than 
$4,000,000 with capital and surplus of over 
$465,000. 

For the time being the former Merchants 
National office and the Raleigh office of the 
Wachovia will be conducted separately. Gil- 
bert T. Stephenson, vice-president, is in 
charge of the Raleigh office. 

Miss Percy Garner, who has successfully 
conducted the publicity department of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
September 1, 1918, has resigned her position 
with that institution. Leopold A. Chambliss, 
for the past four years connected with the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, has 
been appointed publicity manager of the 
Wachovia to succeed Miss Perey Garner. 


since 


The Supreme Court of New Hampshire 
has rendered a decision to the effect that 
unproportional and graduated taxes on in- 
heritance are unlawful. The ruling of the 
court involves the possible return of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars collected under 
present inheritance tax laws. 
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The Hartford-Connecticut 


Trust Company 
HARTFORD, Conn. Jae. 


“*The oldest and largest 
Trust Company in 
Connecticut”’ 


MEIGS H. WHAPLES 
Chairman of Board 


FRANK C. SUMNER 


President 


The best 
building 
in 

New 
England 
for your 
Branch 
Office 





AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY RE- 
OPENS RUSSIAN CONNECTIONS 

Recent investigations made in Soviet Rus- 
sia by the American Express Company has 
resulted in the renewal of the company’s 
foreign money orders payable in actual dol- 
lars of the United States. The investigation 
developed that new banks have been organ- 
ized and that remittances can now be safely 
transmitted through these banks and the 
Soviet Postal Authorities in the form of dol 
lar money orders. This branch of the com- 
pany’s service has been inoperative for some 
time past due to the unsettled conditions 
which have existed throughout Russia. 

As a result of the American Relief Ad 
ministration discontinuing the sale of food 
and clothing remittances to Russia, it has 
hastened the decision of the American Ex- 
press Company to resume its formerly well 
established service so as to enable those resi- 
dents of the United States and Canada who 
wish to continue remittances to relatives and 
friends in Soviet Russia for the purchase of 
food and clothing or other necessities. The 
American Rekef Administration in discon- 
tinuing its service stated that a food pack- 
age can now be purchased in Soviet Russia 


for less than it costs in the United States or 


Canada. 
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HE PeoplesSavings and 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Assetsover . . . . $20,000,000 
Trust Funds over 56 000,000 
Capitaland Surplus . 9,000,000 


“‘An old institution with modern and 


aggressive ideas.” 


EOPL 


- SAVINGS - 
AND TRUST CO, 


OF PITT SeVURGH 
OvnOto 1867 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9.000,000 
WHERE WOOD CROSSES FOURTH 





LEADING SPOKANE BANKS 
The Old National Bank of Spokane re 
ports under date of April 3d total resources 
of $21,855,742, including cash and due from 
banks, $4,574,350; U. S. bonds, $1,415,800; 
loans and discounts, $14,607,467. 


aggregate $18,983,633. 


Deposits 
Capital is $1,200,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $364,011. 

The affiliated Union Trust Company, of 
which Mr. W. J. Kommers is president, re- 
ports total trust responsibility of $25,488,319 
with resources of $452,441. The capital is 
$200,000; surplus and undivided 
$115,649. 


profits, 


VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 

Excellent progress is shown in the April 
od statement of the Virginia Trust Gompany 
of Richmond, Va., with resources aggregat- 
ing $6,568,607, including loans and discounts, 
$4,928,710; cash on hand and in banks, $561,- 
018; bonds and investments, $540,878. The 
capital stock is $1,000,000; surplus (earned), 
$1,000,000; undivided profits, $149,775, with 
deposits aggregating $4,259,923. The Vir- 
ginia Trust Company holds in trust assets 
over $25,000,000. 
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RICHARD H. GATLING 


elected Vice-President of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of N. Y. 


Buffa lo—the linseed oil center of the United States. 


In the plants of four large companies located here, 
one of which is the largest in the United States, the 
Plant of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., about 
12,000,000 bushels of linseed are crushed each year, 
supplying more than one-third of the country’s 
requirements. 


Buffalo—the city of enterprise served by the 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 
Capital and Surplus, $17,000,000.00 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT MANUFAC. 
TURERS TRUST COMPANY 

The Manufacturing Trust Company of 
New York announces the election of Richard 
Hi. Gatling as vice-president, Max Abelman 
has been appointed assistant secretary in 
connection with the new business and public- 
ity departments. The latest statement of the 
company shows total resources of $76,105,- 
500 with deposits of $66,203,000, represent- 
ing a gain of $9,000,000 since last November. 
Since the previous report capital has been 
increased from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 with 
surplus and undivided profits of $3,141,800. 


The National City Bank of New York City 
has resources of $864,266,000; deposits, $651,- 
682,000; capital, $40,000,000; surplus, $45,- 
000,000, and undivided profits, $5,984,337. 

J. Murray Mitchell has been appointed an 
assistant treasurer of the New York Trust 
Company. 


A. A. Sprague has been added to the board 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway to 
sueceed the late E. D. Hulbert. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE LATE 
DAVISON 

An unusual and touching tribute was paid 
recently to the memory of the late Henry 
Pomeroy Davison when a memorial tablet 
was unveiled at the Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men located on the East Side 
in New York. The tablet was established 
from a fund raised by young men associated 
with banks and trust companies in Wall 
Street who hold Mr. Davison in grateful and 
affectionate memory for aid and encourage- 
ment which he gave them. The tablet served 
the twofold purposes of a tribute to the life 
and character of Mr. Davison and extending- 
ing the influence of his courageous and hope- 
ful spirit. The fund also provides for a cash 
prize to be awarded each year through the 
Institute to the cripple “who by his courage 
has done most to further the ideals of the 
institution.” Samuel .M. Greer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company, is presi- 
dent of the Institute which aims to cultivate 
self-confidence in cripples and to train them 
so that they may again take their places in 
the world. 


HENRY P. 





A. Service Specialized 


—for the benefit of banks and bankers having 
transactions in Spokane and the “Inland Empire” 
is rendered by The Old National Bank and Union 


Union Trust Company 


The Old National Bank 


SPOKANE 
Washington 





















OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT U. 5S. 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Owing to the vacancy caused by the re- 
tirement of Chauncey H. Murphey as vice- 
president a number of changes were made 
in the official staff of the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Company at a recent meeting 
of directors. 


George C. Hoffman was elected Vice-presi- 
dent and Treasurer and Robert F. Brown, 
secretary of the company, was appointed as- 
sistant to the president. George S. Little 
was elected an assistant treasurer. 


Eugene W. Dutton was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the 125th street branch. 


Gladding B. Coit was made assistant secre- 
tary instead of assistant treasurer, and John 
Prink was appointed assistant manager of 
the 125th street office. 


The March 27th statement shows aggre 
gate resources of $71,174,901; deposits, $69,- 
$48,364; capital, $3,000,000; surplus, $3,000,- 
000 and undivided profits, $1,352,056. 
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OFFICIALESTAFF PROMOTIONS AT U. S. MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





EUGENE W. DutTToN 


Elected vice-President in charge of the 124th Street Brancl 
of the United States Mortgage & Trust Company 


GEORGE C, HOFFMAN 


Recently lected Vice-President and Treasurer 
| ted States Mortgage & Trust Company 











Rogsert F. Brown 


GEORGE A. LITTLE 


as recently elected Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company Ba 


Secretary of the United States Mortgage & Trust Comy 


ANY 
eae 


who was recently appointed Assistant to the Presiden 
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Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 


CAPITAL - - - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS . 


$5,000,000 
$21,000,000 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 


JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President 


WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 


CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 


HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier 


FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 


TER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 


ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 
FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 





CONDITION OF GREATER NEW 


Capital 
American Trust Company.. $1,500,000 
I AT CO oss dene a wenioe viens 20,000,000 
Bank of N. Y. & Tr. Co.. ...... 4,000,000 
Brooklyn Trust Co 1,500,000 
Central Union Trust Co 
Commercial Trust Co 
Canporatzon Trust Co....c.ccccccccccses 
pew gedoe wed J ‘ 
Equitable Trust “WER Ra 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust............... 5,000,000 
Fidelity-International................... 2,000,000 
a ie sou ait Gk bub ron weiss 500,000 
Guaranty Trust Co 25,000,000 
Hudson Trust Co 700,000 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co 17,500,000 
Kings County Trust Ce 500,000 
Lawyers’ Title & Trust... 6,000,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co.. 3,000,000 
Beeeremoemm DEmet CO... ...cccesccccess 2,000, 000 
Midwood Trust Company ‘ 
New York Trust Co 
People’s Trust Co , 
Title Guarantee & Trust................ 10,000,000 
U.S. Mortgage & Trust................. 3,000,000 
United States Trust Co 2,000,000 


CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 


YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Sur. and 
Profits 

Mar. 27, 
1923 


22,781,500 
11,813,700 
3,243,700 
22,309,700 
355,600 
255,600 
2,402,300 
9,190,900 
15,607 ,300 
1,910,400 
768,900 
18,289 400 
999 000 
10,550,500 
3,530,600 
4,954,900 
3,141,800 
3,900,100 
316,000 
18,062,600 
2,960,800 
13,208,700 
4,332,000 
17,048,500 


De posits 
Ma 


1923 


281,920,900 


ME) SL) COO) 
43,563,700 


212,553,400 


10,512,300 
78,200 
51.881.700 


2950.676.500 


133.663.100 
22 370,500 
10,139,600 
483,605,700 
6,909,400 


310,993,900 


24,872,700 
17,442,600 
66,203 200 
38,530,200 

2,685,100 
160,842,200 
56,113,500 
38,031,200 
60.848.400 

2 705,100 


Par 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Bid Asked 


367 
464 
470 
455 
110 


315 
184 
515 
200 
250 
264 
210 


800 
200 
260 
315 
160 
340 
340 
385 
317 
1220 
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PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN’ ESTAB- 
LISHING A TRUST DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 480) 
over, should not be expected in a_ properly 
controlled department. 

The active management of a department 
must proceed under definite general regula- 
tions. No one officer should have access to 
the securities, vaults, or boxes. Combinua- 
tions or keys should be assigned so thai 
neither the trust officer nor assistant trust 
officer can deposit or withdraw securities ex- 
cept jointly or unless accompanied by some 
otlicer, auditor, or senior clerk, possessing 
the check combination or key, who confirms 
the transaction by signature. This latter 
method will expedite operations but eventu- 
ally both trust officers must have inspected 

d signed every entry. 


Internal Audit 


As soon as the growth of the department 
warrants the employment of trust clerks, an 
internal audit must be established. One 
clerk or group must occupy a cashier cage 
to which the reeording clerk or clerks must 
have no access. The securities clerks re- 
ceive and deliver securities and cash from 
or to the public and the vaults and keep the 
woks of original entry. The recording clerks 
t the ledgers from such books but only 
after confirming the entries by letters, re- 
ceipts, documents, officially-signed tickets, or 
by calculating the amount of the payments 
and income. 

A special directors’ committee should act 
in an advisory capacity and, as well, regu- 
larly inspect the trustee records. These con- 
trols are not unnecessarily exacting and 
they can be established through the fune- 
tions of a comparatively small force if the 
underlying principies are understood fully. 
As in many instances trust operations are 

susceptible of the independent verifica- 
tion which a depositor’s statement or pass- 


bo fford, the utmost caution must be 


exercised. 


Connsel must be retained and consulted 


upon all matters except purely routine oper 
ations Even the largest and most widely 
experienced trust departments follow this 


ice. The expense cannot be avoided, al- 
though it should be understood that for the 
iner fee counsel acts only in an advisory 
capacity for the protection of the depart- 





Finally there is the problem of new busi- 
ness, involving questions of method and ex- 
pense. To a measure which often seems dis- 
regarded, a supply cannot create a demand. 
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THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $300,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 


HALIFAX OTTAWA 

St. Joun, N. B. WINNIPEG 
St. JOHN’s, NFLD. CALGARY 
QUEBEC EDMONTON 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 
HAMILTON VICTORIA 


Nevertheless a new trust department must 
be aided by some form of promotion. Per- 
haps the best idea is found in seeking, not 
attempting to create, the demand. That is, 
by studying the differing circumstances of 
depositors and customers, and by pointing 
out to each the service which a department 
can render. While this is not an extraordi- 
nary task, it is a special subject in itself, 
not treated here. 

It may be well, however, not only to 
warn against aimless, expensive advertising, 
but to urge that the department’s work be 
not treated and thought of as merely an in- 
cident in a National bank’s business. 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
New York reports resources of $62,513,455; 
deposits, $38,031,000; capital, $10,000,000 ; 
surplus, $11,000,000, and undivided profits, 
$2,208,673. 

Charles A. Barton has been appointed 
trust officer of the Worcester Bank & Trust 
Company of Worcester, Mass. 

Frank H. Goodyear has been elected to the 
board of the Marine Trust Company of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


BAN ON PROFESSIONAL BANK 
ORGANIZERS 


The Pennsylvania Legislature has enacted 
the DeWitt bill which clothes the State 
Sanking Department with power to inquire 
into all applications for the organization of 
new State banks or trust companies and to 
refuse applications for charters where there 
is evidence of professional manipulation and 
promotion fees. This act, if rigidly enforced, 
will not only put 
fessional 


a stop to activities of pro- 
bank organizers whose sole aim is 


to secure promotion fees, but it will also 
enable the Bank Commissioner to refuse 
charters for new enterprises where the cir- 
cumstances do not call for additional banks 
or trust companies. 

It is common knowledge that in a number 
of communities and cities in Pennsylvania 
there is an oversupply of banking institu- 


resulting in a 
some competition. In the last two years the 
State Banking Commissioner has held up 
quite a few applications for State bank or 


tions tendency to unwhole- 


trust company charters on the ground that 
such new institutions were not needed in 
the cities or localities in which they were 


intended to operate. This is in line with the 
policy inaugurated by the Comptroller of the 
Currency who has not only applied the 
brakes to the indiscriminate organization of 
new National banks, but also scrutinizes 
closely each application to ascertain if the 
enterprise is in response to legitimate local 
demand. 

Pennsylvania, up to within the past 
years, has been literally a breeding ground 
for professional bank and trust company 
promoters. Their pet scheme is to play upon 
public credulity by citing the success of 
trust companies in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and other centers. 


few 


Staffs of stock salesmen 
are assigned to designated centers who offer 
stock on an installment payment basis, the 
first payments usually going to the payment 
of promotion fees, often as high as 15 per 
cent. The new DeWitt enactment is in line 
with conservative and healthy conservation 


of State banking and trust company inter- 
ests. 
Philadelphia bankers mourn the _ recent 


death of Mr. John Story Jenks, a director of 
the Philadelphia Trust Company and promi- 
nent in Philadelphia financial circles as well 
as in philanthropic activities. 
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Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits over 5,300,000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, E. E. SHIELDS, 
President Assistant Cashier 
J. A. HARRIS, JR W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 


Vice-President 
J. WM. HARDIT 
Vice-Pres. & ¢ 


Assistant Cashier 


M. D. REINHOLD, 
Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 








GIRARD NATIONAL BANK OF 


PHILADELPHIA 

The financial statement of the Girard Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, under date of 
April 3d, shows aggregate resources of $S1,- 
455.479, embracing loans and investments of 
$48,576,150; U. S. Government securities, 
$7.588,000; due from banks, $15,471,717: cash 
and $4,652,428; exchanges, $5,054,- 
810; acceptances, $1,860,770. Deposits amount 
to $60,583,337. The capital is $2,000,000; 
surplus and net profits, $7,791,485. Associated 
with President Wayne, Jr., in the 
executive management of the bank are: Vice- 
presidents: Evan Randolph, A. W. Pickford ; 
cashier, Charles M. Ashton; assistant 
Alfred Barratt, David J. Myers, 
Patterson. 


reserve, 


Joseph 


ecash- 
Wal- 


iers: 


ter G. 


A new trust company is being organized 
in Philadelphia, to be known as the 
downe Avenue Trust Company. 


Lans- 


The Continental Equitable Title & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia reports total re- 
sources of $15,856,567; deposits, $13,338,111; 
trust funds of $10,208,874 and corporate 
trusts amounting to $13,464,000. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 


FRANK M. Harpt, Vice-President 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. 
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Joun Story Jenks 
Epwarp T. STOTESBURY 
Levi L. Rug 

W. W. ATTERBURY 
Samurt M. VAucLaAIN 





415 CHESTNUT STREET : 


Trust Funds $184,998,632 


Henry G. BrENGLE, President 
Netson C. DENNEY, 
Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


J. Franxiin McFappen 
Tuomas S. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus $4,000,000 


Joun C. WALLACE, Treasurer 
Henry L. McCroy, Secretary 


BENJAMIN RusH 


GATES ArtTHuR H. Lea 
Apo_px G. ROSENGARTEN 
Epwarp RoBERTS 

LepyarpD HECKSCHER 


J. Hower, CumMINGS 
Henry G. BRENGLE 
CHARLES Day 











BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 








AND TRUST COMPANIES 

Tabulation of financial reports rendered by 
the National banks and by the trust com- 
panies and State banks of this city on simi- 
lar dates of April 3d affords an opportunity 
to measure the relative standing and growth 
of the Federal and State chartered institu- 
tions. During the period between the last 
two calls, namely from December 29, 1922 
to April 3d, the Bank of North America was 
consolidated with the Commercial Trust 
Company and ceased to function as a Na- 
tional bank. Allowing for the transfer of 
the Bank of North America’s deposits of 
approximately $25,000,000 from the National 
to the State column the National banks 
showed a net increase in deposits during the 
first quarter of this year of over $29,000,000 
bringing the total to $589,014,390. 

During the first three months of this year 
the trust companies of Philadelphia show an 
increase in deposits of $51,389,169 which in- 
cludes the $25,000,000 deposits of the former 
Bank of North America and now embraced 
in the returns of the Bank of North America 
and Trust Company. Trust company deposits 
aggregate $381,957,255. The trust companies 
reporting the largest gains were the follow- 
ing: Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 








IMPORTANT DEPOSIT GAINS BY BANKS 
















on Live and Granting Annuities, $8,147,701; 
Girard Trust, $6,817,244; Franklin Trust, 
$3,849,980; Fidelity Trust, $3,962,938; Ge1- 
mantown Trust, $1,003,943; Land Title & 
Trust, $1,027,257; Real Estate Title, $655.,- 
525: Market Street Title, $641,085, and Guar- 
antee Trust & Safe Deposit, $601,844. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK DIVIDEND 

The Franklin National Bank of Philadel- 
phia has declared a quarterly dividend of 5 
per cent. and an extra dividend of 1 per 
cent. This is the first dividend on the bank’s 
increased capital from $1,500,000 to $2,000,- 
000 through a stock dividend of 33 1/3 per 
cent. on February Ist. Previous dividends 
were 6 per cent. quarterly. On April 1, 1922, 
the bank increased its capital from $1,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000 through a stock dividend of 
50 per cent. 

The April 3d statement of the Franklin 
National Bank showed deposits of $68,15S0,- 
625. = 

The Franklin Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia has installed a fully equipped hospital 
room for the use of employees. Work will 
soon begin on the new building in the Frank- 
ford district to house the Frankford office of 
the Franklin Trust Company. 
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Prrrssurc Trust ComMPpANY | 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. } 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,300,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 
We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. 


OFFICERS: 
oan i. GONE... scccedosassaas President 
i, CN, DECRIED. «on cca swe sewntn Vice-President Bert H. SMYERS......Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer | 
eee eee Treasurer 3s SEORAES BOCSOOUTY. .. oc ccccscseses Secretary 
EDWARD D. GILMORE...... .....Asst. Treasurer ANDREW P. MARTIN .......0..e000d Asst. Secretary 
Cmartzs E. SWARTZ .....0.cccccel Asst. Treasurer JaMes B. BLAcKBURN........Asst. Trust Officer 
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Interest paid on Deposits | 











IMPORTANT INTERESTS IN BANK OF 
NORTH AMERICA AND TRUST COMPANY 

In connection with the consolida 
tion of the Bank of North America and the 
Commercial Trust Company under the co1 
title of Bank of North America and 
Trust Company, it is deserving of commelt 
that the directorate as well as executive and 
clerical staffs of both units pre 
the consolidated The 
is that the combined organization has 
exceptionally 


recent 


rate 


have been 


served in institution. 
esult 
strong and representative 
including the 
foremost in 
mercantile development in 


board of directors, names of 


men who have been financial, 
ndustrial and 
hiladelphia 
Following is the list of directors: 
Fales Baker, M.D., Leonard T. Beale, Harrys 


\. Berwind, H. W. Biddle, John Cadwalader, 


George 


Ww s. Carpenter, Jr.. Robert K. Cassatt, 
kk. W. Clark, Morris L. Clothier, Theron I. 
Crane, John P. Crozer, J. Howell Cummings, 


Charles B. Dunn, W. Kirkland Dwier, Harry 


S. Ehret, Walter Erben, Christian C. Febi- 
ger, N. Myers Fitler, John VP. Green, James 
I), C. Henderson, Edward F. Henson, A. F. 
Huston, Walter C. Janney, L. H. Kinnard, 
W. W. Laird, C. P. Lineaweaver, Horatio G. 


Lloyd, J. R. McAllister, McFadden, 


George 


R. S. McKinley, John H. Mason, Caspar W. 
Morris, Marvin A, Neeland, Clement B. New- 
bold, E. Pusey Passmore, Lincoln K. Pass- 
more, C. Stuart Patterson, Samuel Rea, Wal- 
ter H. Rossmassler, W. Perey Simpson, Wil- 
liam C. Sproul, Sidney F. Tyler, Grahame 
Wood, Charlton Yarnall. 

The Bankers Trust Company is being or- 
ganized in Philadelphia by M. L. Bayard, 
and associates. Its capital will be $125,000. 


Stockholders of the Philadelphia C 
Mortgages will be 
to authorize an increase in the capital stock 
of $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 at the 


yMpPAany 


asked 


for Guaranteeing 


meeting in June. 


annual 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY GAINS 

kxceptionally large gains in aggregate de 
posits and trust fund holdings are shown in 
the April 3d statement of the Girard Trust 
Philadelphia under date of 
April 5d as compared with the previous re- 
During the three 
months under review deposits increased from 
S47.528.000 to S53.845.000: 


Company of 
port of December 30, 1922. 


aggregate re- 
sources from $61,154.901 to $67,406,121. 
Trust funds 
first of the 


5 PA with 


since the 
11.581.000 to 
trusts amounting in 

Assets include re- 
Federal bank of $3,884,421; 


cash in value and exchanges, $4,825,420; due 


“led an increase 


from S35 


reve 
veal 


S71 corporate 


value to $1,465.,S852.000. 


serve in Reserve 


from banks and bankers, $2.319.1S0;: loans, 
$16.360.427: securities, $36,284,759: real es 
tate, $3,369,231: acceptances, $258,031. The 


capital is $2,500,000; surplus, $7,500,000; un 
divided 

A strong 
tion of immigration 
mit foreign labor to meet the normal demand 
for both skilled unskilled 
this country, is presented in the current is 


$2. 705.181 


profits, 


argument in favor of a modifica 


restrictions so as to ad 


workers i 


and 


sue of “The Girard Letter,” issued monthly 
by the Girard Trust Company. The latest 
issue also contains an interesting account 
o fthe Curtis Publishing Company, as one 


of Philadelphia’s great enterprises. 


Pierson, 


Bank of 


formerly of the Frank 
Philadelphia, has beet 


Homer C., 
lin National 





elected treasurer of the North Central Trust 
Company. 

Effingham B. Morris, Jr., was elected 
director of the United Gas Improvement 
Company succeeding his father, Effinghat 


B. Morris. 


H. >. MeCarihy, vice-president of th 
tional Bank of Philadelphi 
recentiy celebrated the fiftieth 
vith that institution. 


Tradesi 
anniversal 


of his connectior 
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PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 
STATEMENT 


At the close of business April 5d the Phila- 
delphia Trust Company reported total re- 
sources Of $25,865,859, including cash on 
hand and in banks of $4,581,297; loans upon 
collateral, $15,507,981; investment securities 
owned, $7,521, 242; deposits total $19,148,- 
S42; capital is $1,000,000; surplus, $5,000,000 
and undivided profits, $692,567. Trust funds 
amount to $185,216,645 and corporate trusts 
$190.974.000. 

Samuel M. Curwen, president of the J. G. 
Brill Company, has been elected a director 
of the Philadelphia Trust Company 

Harry Stewart, formerly assistant real 
estate officer of the Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pans is been appointed real estate officer, 
succeeding the late Thomas B. Prosser. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND BY REAL ESTATE 
TITLE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 


Directors of the Real Estate Title Insur 


ce and Trust Company of Philadelphia re 
cently declared an extra dividend of $5 per 
share \ stock dividend of 35 1/5 per cent 


ind $500,000 was added to the capital De 
cember 16, 1922. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc 
ws of the Real Estate Title Insurance & 
rrust Company, LeFevre W. Downing was 
elected assistant secretary. 

Jeremiah N. Alexander, who has been as 
sociated with the Real Estate Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company of Philadelphia for 
thirty-three years and held the position of 


assistant secretary, died at his home on 


PHILADELPHIA BREVITIES 


The Germantown Trust Company of Phila 
delphia has taken possession of its elegant 
new lilding at Germantown and Chelten 
ivennes which ealled for an expenditure of 
$150,000. The company reports deposits of 
approximately $13,000,000; capital, surplus 


and profits of $2,449,490 and trust funds of 
$27.82 0000. 

National banks of Philadelphia are act’ 
lv a nging for the establishment «2 addi 


tional offices. The Philadelphia Na ‘al has 
applied for permission to open omees in the 
ricinit: Broad and Chestnut streets and 
in Kensington. The Northern National Bank 
has purchased property for a branch office 
in Germantown. 

The Chelten Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia has passed the $4,000,000 mark in de 


posits 



















Directed 


with foresight and with un- 
swerving loyalty to a high ideal 
of fiduciary service. 


|| PROVIDENT 
a) TRUST COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 


Capital Surplus Undivided Profits 
$2,000,000 $5,000,000 $2,382,098.88 
Reserve Funds: $2,707,128 
OFFICERS 
Asa S. Wing, President 
J. Barton Townsend - ~- Vice-President 
John Way - - - - - Vice-President 
C. Walter Borton - - - Trust Officer 
Carl W. Fenninger - - 4ss’t Trust Officer 
Alfred G. Scattergood - - See’y & Treas. 
W. Rudolph Cooper - - - Asst Treas. 
Wallace S. Martindale, Real Estate Officer 
William F. Bitler, Transfer & Reg. Officer 
DIRECTORS 
} Asa S. Wing Parker S. William 
Joseph B. Townsend, Jr. George H. Frazier 
Morris R. Bockius Samuel Rea 
Levi L. Rue Charles J. Rhoads 
George Wood George R. Packard 
} J. Whitall Nicholson Joseph Wayne, Jr. 
= “harles W. Welsh 
Joseph B. McCall 








The capital of the Market Street Title and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia has been 
increased from $250,000 to $500,000 with an 
increase in dividend rate to 10 per cent. 


The Community Trust Company which 
proposes to do a day and night business in 
South Broad street, Philadelphia, will short- 
ly open with $200,000 capital and $40,000 
surplus. Norman SS. S! erwood is president, 
H. R. Disston, vice-pr sident, Raymond 38. 
Stevenson, secretary id treasurer. 

The First Natie al Bank of Ford City, 
Pa., in additic. to changing its name to 
First Natie al Bank & Trust Company and 
the starti: of a trust department, has also 
increa’ cd its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$1", 000. 

Monald MeCormick, president of the 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Company, of Har- 
risburg, Pa., has been elected chairman of 
the Harrisburg Clearing House Association. 

The City Banking and Trust Company 
opened its doors for business in Hazelton, 
Pa., on April 2d. John L. Mitchell is cashier. 

W. A. Bulkley, assistant cashier of the 
Fourth Street National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, died at his home in this city March 
10th. He had been associated with the bank 
for many years. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


Aldine Trust Co $750,000 


American Bank & Trust Co 300,000 
Bank of North America and Trust Co 2 000,000 
Belmont Trust Co 187,500 
Central Trust & Savings 750,000 
Chelten Trust Co. 300,000 
Colonial Trust Co 500,000 
Columbia Ave. Trust 400,000 
Commonwealth Title Ins 1,000,000 
Continental Equitable 1,000,000 


East Falls Bank ana Trust 125,000 
Empire Title and Trust 156,575 
Excelsior Trust & Sav. Fund 300,000 
Federal Trust Co 200,000 
Fidelity Trust Co 5,200,000 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania 3.000 OOO 


Frankford Trust Co : 250,000 
Franklin Trust Co 000,000 
Germantown Trust 000,000 
Girard Ave. Title & Trust 200,000 


Girard Trust Co 2 500,000 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 1,100,000 
Haddington Title & Trust 125,000 
Hamilton Trust 200,000 
Holmesburg Trust 125,000 
Industrial Trust 500,000 
Integrity Trust 500,000 
Kensington Trust 200,000 
Land Title & Trust Co 3,000,000 
Liberty Title & Trust Co 500,000 
Manayunk Trust 250,000 
Market St. Title & Trust 250,000 
Metropolitan Trust 500,000 
Mutual Trust Co 438,043 
Ninth Title & Trust 260,100 
Northeast Tacony ; 250,000 
Northern Trust 500,000 
North Philadelphia Trust 250,000 
Northern Central 334,700 
Northwestern Trust Co 150,000 
Pelham Trust Co 150,000 
Penna Co. for Insurances. 2,000 000 
Peoples Trust Co 634,450 
Philadelphia Trust Co 1,000,000 
Phoenix Trust Co 300,000 
Provident Trust 2,000,000 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust 2,000,000 
Real Estate Trust 3,209,700 
Republic Trust 500,000 
Tacony Trust 150,000 
Tioga Trust 125,000 
United Sec. Life & Trust 1,000,000 
Wayne Junction 160,000 
West End Trust Co 2,000,000 
West Philadelphia Trust 500,000 


Arrangements have been practically com- 
pleted for the consolidation of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Lancaster, Pa., with the 
Farmers Trust Company. 


The Tarentum Savings & Trust Company 
of Tarentum, Pa., reports resources of $1,- 
$48,344 and trust funds of $146,017. 


The Merchants National Bank of Allen- 
town, Pa., reports resources of $7,720,173; 
deposits, $5.878,567; capital, $400,000; sur- 


plus and undivided profits, $1,184,260. 





Surplus and 


Undivided 


Profits, Deposits 
Dec. 30, Dec. 30 Par Last Date of 
1922 1922 Value Sale Sale 
$643,003 $3,183,492 100 233 2— 7-23 
203,434 2,752,404 50 6114 7-12-22 
3,605,711 29,454,587 100 300 i— 4-23 
146.878 2,044,755 50 6016 9-20-22 
926,168 11,068,559 50 101% 12- 6-22 
204,884 3,792,364 100 130 12 3-22 
701,667 7,463,205 50 3314 3-21-23 
653,950 4,974,303 100 23 11-15-22 
2,157,815 9,311,280 LOO 115 3-21-23 
1,332,013 12,104,204 90 200 3-14-23 
129,231 944,263 50 100 11-15-22 
117,722 1,054,937 50 34 2-28-23 
299,677 3,762,306 50 100 3-28-23 
236,233 3,580,657 LOO 175 10-LS—22 
16.991,433 37,106,005 100 52514 3-28-23 
2,920,026 1,585,602 LOO 110 §- 7-23 
639,245 6,287,718 50 173 3- 9-2 
1,118,757 14,292,774 100 22014 12-20-22 
1,370,265 12,294,124 100 339 2-14-23 
250,001 2,826,959 50 8514 3— 9-21 
9,826,716 47,528,714 100 S62 1-31-23 
777,021 9,448,494 LOO 53 3-21-23 
116,576 2,933,816 100 121 12-18-18 
264,368 3,204,396 100 171 12-28-21 
92,062 1,114,171 50 8534 12- 6-22 
1,581,811 8,754,673 50 218 3-14-23 
1,946,201 10,502,179 50 241% 10-25-22 
527,213 10,405,948 50 6014 9-18-10 
11,033,015 22,680,118 100 637 3-21-23 
600,045 3,196,963 50 13 9-27-22 
281,256 2,657,705 25 80 12- 6-22 
668,549 9,904,159 50 305 2-- 7-23 
78.899 1,978,944 50 62 2-21-23 
196,205 4,065,574 50 5614 2-28-23 
63,776 1,349,858 100 ; 
91,694 556,296 50 60 3-14-23 
2,565,104 9,037 338 100 504% 2— 7-23 
629,128 7,038,338 50 192 4— 6§-21 
99,954 1,562,519 50 62% 11-29-22 
757 422 7,788,235 50 326 9-13-22 
170,317 1,716,372 100 146 3- 1-22 
6,322,069 39,979,954 100 576 3-- 7-23 
173,937 2,580,091 50 70 2-14-23 
5,615,284 21,951,062 100 650 2— 7-23 
63,317 1,149,745 50 417 3-21-23 
7,382,099 12,226,203 100 520 1-31-23 
3,396,788 7,661,435 100 459 3-21-23 
1,045,726 7,603,692 100 10914 2-21-23 
255,470 3,594,113 50 103 3-14-23 
210,150 1,741,486 100 270 1-10-23 
71,825 1,867,041 50 100 8-10-21 
1,118,462 2,442,232 100 27% 4A— 5-22 
103,326 1,767,858 100 115 10-18-22 
2,092,512 13,428,120 100 170 1—24-23 
827,877 6,634,908 50 171 11—29 -22 


COMMERCE TRUST CO., KANSAS CITY 

Marked progress is indicated in the latest 
statement of the Commerce Trust Company 
of Kansas City. Resources aggregate $110.- 
458,000, with loans and discounts of $46,655, 
006: stoeks, bonds, ete., $5,765,000; U. 8. 
securities, $19,510,000: cash and sight ex 
change, $29,137,000. Deposits total $82,960.- 
000. Capital is $6,000,000; surplus and undi 
vided profits, $2,309,830. A. F. Adams is 
chairman of the board and W. S. MecLueas. 
president. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
618-620 17th St., N. W. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL INQUIRY INTO THE 
REASON FOR TAX FREE BONDS 
(Continued fre m page 46¢ 
ity which is supreme must control, not yield 
to that over which it is supreme. * * * That 
the power of taxing * * * may be exer- 

cised so as to destroy. * * * 
Relief from Clashing Sovereignty 

The Court then proceeds, in discussing the 
yround for its judgment, to state the sources 
from which it traces the reasons for its opin- 
ion, and says: “We have a principle which 
leaves the power of taxing the people and 
property of a State unimpaired; which 
leaves to a State the command of all its re- 
sources, and which places beyond its reach, 
all those powers which are conferred by the 
people of the United States on the Govern- 
ment of the Union, and all those means 
which are given for the purpose of 
carrying those powers into execution. We 
have a principle which is safe for the 
States, and safe for the Union. We are 
relieved, as we ought to be, from clash- 
ing sovereignty; from interfering  porw- 
ers; from a@ repugnancy between a right in 
one government to pull down what there is 
an acknowledged right in another to build 
up; from the incompatibility of a right in 
one government to destroy what there is a 
right in another to preserve.” ® 

Chief Justice Marshall, in continuing his 
opinion, uses language that seems to show 
that the principles enunciated are such as 
to be reciprocally applied to both sovereign- 
ties, for he states that the power to destroy 
may defeat and render useless the power to 
create and that there is a plain repugnance 
in conferring upon one government a power 
to control the constitutional measures of 
another.* 


*McCulloch vs. State of Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 426, 
$31, 
s1d°. 430. 
*McCulloch vs. State of Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 431. 


Resources 
$14,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 


President 








Since his day, subsequent decisions of the 
Supreme Court have absolutely affirmed this 
decision. “It has been definitely decided 
that a State cannot tax the obligations of 
the United States because such tax operates 
upon the power of the Federal Government 
to borrow money.” “It has also been held 
that the obligations of a State cannot, for 
the same reason, be taxed by Congress.” 

It is evident, from a consideration of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court above re- 
ferred to, from the opinions of those who 
were active in the framing of the Constitu- 
tion, and from the considerations that led 
to its adoption, that to change the funda- 
mental law of the country in the manner 
proposed in the amendment now before Con- 
gress, would be to radically depart from the 
principles that guided the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, the application of which 
produced “the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man,” and to substitute another 
government for that which was created 
when the Constitution became the supreme 
law of the land. 

3Pierson, “Our Changing Constitution,”’ p. 100; Weston 
vs. City of Charleston, 2 Peters, 449. 


3Mercantile Bank vs. New York, 121 U. S., 138, 162. 
“William E. Gladstone. 


WELL CONCEIVED TRUST PLAN 
Harvey Blodgett of the Harvey Blodgett 
Co., writes: “The purposes of a well con- 
ceived trust plan should be, first, to cultivate 
the business of men and women who need 
trustworthy advice and aid in making invest- 
ments or caring for securities, and in han- 
dling all such fiduciary affairs as come within 
the wide scope of trust company service. 
“Second, to secure, by this route, and by 
concurrent exploitation of executorship fa- 
cilities, the business pertaining to estates 
while their owners are living and after they 
have passed away.” 
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TRUST 


Boston 


Special Correspondence 


RESTRICTION ON MISUSE OF WORD 
“TRUST” 


the last of Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine dealing with the necessity 
f securing a the Massachusetts 
laws, So as to impossible for irre- 


issue 


Comment in 


revision of 
render it 
sponsible promoters and stockjobbers to use 
or the word “trust” 
called forth approv- 
ing response from trust company officials and 
State An amendment 
to section 172 of the 
February, meets 
requirements in regard to illegal use of the 


the title “trust company” 
in business titles has 
banking authorities. 
four of chapter 
approved 


Gen- 


eral Laws, last 


term “trust company” by any person, asso- 
ciation, bank or corporation, not subject to 
laws governing trust companies. It is pro- 


vided, however, that such prohibited use of 
shall not apply to 
authorized 
business in 


the term “trust company” 
foreign corporations which were 
to transact a foreign mortgage 
the commonwealth during the twelve months 
preceding January 1, 1923, and complying 
with the laws of the Commonwealth during 
the whole of that period. 

The difficulty encountered in Massa- 
chusetts in cleaning up concerns that exploit 
the title “trust company” or the word “trust” 
in their questionable operations, is due chiefly 
to the voluntary and 
unincorporated Massachu 
setts there are common law trusts which use 
the word “trust” in their titles. Under exist- 
unless they do a general bank- 
ing and solicit deposits, they are 
not prohibited from using the word. The 
Inter City Trust and the First People’s Trust, 
which public 
notice, operated as “voluntary 
and were registered the 
of Corporations under the provisions of Gen- 
eral Laws, Chapter 182, which such 
associations as “voluntary associations under 
a written instrument or declaration of trust, 
the beneficial interest under which is divided 
into certificates of participa- 
tion or shares.” 


how 


immunity enjoyed by 


associations. In 


ing statutes, 


business 


recently came into unsavory 
associations” 
with Commissioner 


defines 


transferable 


The only duty imposed upon such associa- 
tions is to file a copy of the written instru- 
ment or declaration of trust. Inasmuch as 
these trusts do not pertain to banking the 


associations are not subject to the banking 
laws or supervision of any kind. Legislation 
is suggested which would make such con- 


cerns subject to Chapter 156 of the General 


Laws relating to “Business Corporations,” 
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Spokane and Eastern Trust Co. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Organized in 1890 





Capital and Surplus $1,250,000 


You are cordially invited to use our de- 
pendable trust service in original or ancillary 
administration and in all fiduciary capacities. 


Over $27,000,000 of property held in trust 


Member Federal Reserve System 





which would have some effect in regulating 
their procedure. The recent activities of 
such unincorporated and voluntary associa- 
tions suggests that restrictive law should be 


passed whieh would prohibit their using the 
word “trust” in their titles as misleading 


BANK TAX LEGISLATION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


throughout 
porting the measure Massua 
chusetts the 
Legislature pass a law placing the Nationa 


Banks Massachusetts ars 
advocated by the 


Association to ha 


sup 
Bankers’ 
banks and trust companies on the same plane 


of taxation as The 
Massachusetts Bankers Claims 


business corporations 


Association 


that if National banks and trust companies 
are placed on the same basis of taxation us 
business corporations, it would 2 the 
taxes down to somewhere near the basis of 
other banks with which the Massachusetts 


banks have to compete 


EXCELLENT STATEMENT BY OLD 
COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


Marked growth is reflected in the latest 
financial statement of the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston under date of April 3d. 


Assets total $155.625.311 ineluding loans of 





$95,220,620; U. S. Government securities, 
$6,558,709; other investments, $15,786,310; 
exchanges, $4,211,946: acceptances, $7,157,- 
225; cash and due from banks, $21,758,955; 
banking offices, $5,451,545. Deposits total 
$127,956,524. The capital is $7,000,000; sur- 


plus and undivided earnings, $10,563,008. 
Philip Stockton, president of the Old Col- 
ony Trust Company, Charles G. Bancroft, 
president of the International Trust Com- 
pany and Daniel G. Wing, president of the 
First National Bank, have re-elected 
members of the Boston Clearing House As 


been 


sociation, 
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COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY AND FOURTH-ATLANTIC 
NATIONAL TO MERGE 


One of the most important banking de- 
velopments in Boston is the recent announce- 
ment of a practical agreement for merger 
if the Commonwealth Trust Company with 
the Fourth-Atlantie National Bank. The 
plan contemplates that the Commonwealth 
Trust Company relinquish its trust company 
charter and apply for a National bank char- 
ter as a necessary preliminary to consolida 
tion with the Fourth-Atlantic National un 
ler the new title of the Commonwealth At- 
lantie National Bank. A feature of the pro- 

sed merger is that neither of the two 
units assume control either by purchase or 
other methods. All the assets, good will and 

isiness will be consolidated upon a_ basis 
equal representation. Officers and em- 
yees of both institutions will also con 
inue in their present capacities and with 


present titles. 
Mr. Herbert K. Hallett, president of the 
Fourth-Atlantie National Bank will be chal 





























































































































GEORGE S. MuUMFoRD 


who will be President of the Commonwealth-Atlantic 
National Bank of Boston, resulting from the merger of 
the Commonwealth Trust Company with the Fourth 
Atlantic National Bank 


man of the board of directors of the merged 
organization. George S. Mumford, president 
of the Commonwealth Trust Company will 
be president. Arthur P. Stone, vice-president 
of the Commonwealth and William N. 
Homer, vice-president of the Fourth-Atlantie, 
together with other officers of the respective 
institutions will continue their present titles 
and duties. The board of directors will also 
be united. 

To provide for equal exchange of shares 
of the two merging banks into the stock of 
the consolidated institution, the shareholders 
of the Fourth-Atlantic National will act 
May 1st upon the recommendation to in- 
crease capital of the bank from $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000, the entire increase to be pro- 
vided by a 50 per cent. stock dividend fromm 
undivided profits. The capital of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company is $1,500,000 
with surplus of $1,550,000. The combined 
eapital of the Commonwealth Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank will be $4,500,000 with surplus 


and undivided profits of $38,750,000, making 
total capital and surplus of $8,250,000.  De- 
posits of the consolidated bank will approxi- 
mate $70,000,000 to which the National bank 
contributes $37,000,000 and the Common- 
wealth Trust Company, $52,000,000. 

The branches of both affiliated institutions 
will be continued. The present main offices 
will be continued until the new building in 
course of construction for the Fourth-Atlan- 
tic National Bank in Post Office Square is 
completed when the united banks will oc- 
cupy the entire street floor and basement of 
the new building. 





The Commonwealth Trust Company has 
assets over $55,000,000 and under the pro- 
gressive administration of President George 
S. Mumford has made, an exceptional record 
of growth. In addition to the main office 
at 30 Congress street the trust company has 
three branch offices, all of which have been 
very successful. Associated with Mr. Mum- 
ford in senior executive capacities are Ar- 
thur P. Stone, vice-president and treasurer ; 
Waldron H. Rand, Jr., vice-president and 
secretary and Stephen W. Holmes, vice-presi- 
dent. 


The Middlesex Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany of Lowell, Mass., has taken out a 
National bank charter. 
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FIDELITY 


TRUST COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Member of Federal Reserve System 


Offering a complete and efficient departmental service to 


banks, corporations, firms and individuals. 


Investigation of 


our facilities is cordially invited. 


Banking Department 


$15,460,000 


RESOURCES Trust Department 


$14,000,000 


Trustee of Maine Charity Foundation 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY ASSUMES 
NATIONAL CHARTER 


With the conversion of the Federal Trust 
Company into the Federal National 
and the merger of the South Boston Trust 
Company with the Federal there will be 
three less trust companies in this city as a 
result of recent developments in the local 
banking field. The third trust company to 
go into the ranks of National banks is the 
Commonwealth Trust Company which merges 
with the Fourth-Atlantic National Bank. 

Application of the Federal Trust Com- 
pany to convert into a national institution 
under the corporate name of Federal Na- 
tional Bank has been approved by the au- 
thorities at Washington. An _ interesting 
point in connection with the change in name 
is that the Federal National Bank has three 
branches legalized under the old interpreta- 
tion of the National banking laws. 

The latest branch added to the Federal 
was in the quarters formerly occupied by the 
Back Bay National Bank, which, with the 
Metropolitan Trust Company, was taken 
over last year. A short time previously the 
Metropolitan had taken over the Oceanic 
National Bank. Since Mr. Daniel C. Mul- 
loney became president of the Federal last 
year there has been an increase of more than 
$1,500,000 in deposits, to a total of more 
than $24,000,000. Mr. Mulloney formerly was 
chief National bank examiner in this dis- 
trict and resigned to become the first exam 
iner for the Boston Clearing House. 

Stockholders of the South 
Company have ratified the plan to merge 
with the Federal National Bank. It will be 
necessary for the South Boston Trust Com- 
pany to nationalize. This will give the Fed- 
eral National two additional offices main- 
tained by the trust company. Theodore M. 
Logan, president of the South Boston Trust 
Company will become vice-president of the 
Federal National. 


Bank 


soston Trust 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 

“The Cotton Situation” is the subject of 
an instructive pamphlet issued by the First 
National Bank of Boston in which the fa- 
vorable and unfavorable factors of produc- 
tion and of the market are compared. Read- 
ers of TrusT COMPANIES Magazine interested 
in the subject will do well to write to the 
First National Bank for copies. 

Bb. i. Draper, treasurer and di- 
rector of the Draper Corporation of Hope- 
dale and president of the Harmony Mills, 
has been added to the directorate of the 
First National Bank of Boston. 

George H. Worthley, a 
Brookline Trust 


Bristow 


director of the 
Company, died recently at 
his home at the age of 83. 

In a recent decision handed down by Judge 
Brewster, the Old Colony Trust Company 
is entitled to recover $15,391 in taxes paid 
under protest during the year 1914-1916, un- 
der the special war tax imposed upon bank- 
ers of $1 on $1,000 of the capital used in 
business, 

Walter. S. Bucklin, president of the Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company, has been 
elected a director of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston. 

The Citizens National Bank of Boston is 
one of the first National banks in New Eng- 
land to obtain from the Comp- 
troller of the open an addi- 
tional office. 

The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 
issues each month to its patrons and friends 
a map of the improved State roads of Con- 
necticut. 

The rate of manufacturing activity in 
New England has reached such a high per- 
centage of full-time capacity that it cannot 
increase much further without considerable 
overtime work, according to the latest re 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 


permission 
Currency to 
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The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


The Leading Financial Institution 
in New England 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 






Special Representative in London 





Correspondence Solicited 









HIBERNIA BANK & TRUST COMPANY The First Wisconsin National Bank of 
President R. S. Hecht of the Hibernia Milwaukee reports under date of April 3d, 
Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans, has  tetal resources of $103,202,978 with loans 
announced the election of two new directors and discounts of $71,744,776; U. S. Govern- 
to membership on the board: Elmer R. Oliver ment securities, $5,106,769; investment se- 
and Gustave Lemle. Mr. Oliver is executive Curities, $1,765,004; cash and due from 
general agent of the Southern Railway Sys- banks and U. 8S. Treasurer, $20,444,574. De- 
em, vice-president of the New Orleans & posits aggregate $84,511,825. The capital 
Great Northern R. R. and vice-president of stock is $6,000,000; surplus, $4,000,000, and 




















the New Orleans Terminal Company. Mr. undivided profits, $1,170,542. 
Lemle is a member of the law firm of Lemle, Affiliated First Wisconsin Trust Company 
Morena & Lemle, and was a director of the shows” resources of $6,559,920, including 
New Orleans National Bank before its con- bends and stocks, $2,050,548; cash and due 
solidation with the Hibernia Bank & Trust from = banks, $1,450,558. Capital stock is 
Company in 1919. $800,000; surplus, $800,000, and undivided 
\t a recent meeting of the board of direc profits, $135,278. 
tors of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
the usual quarterly dividend of six The Hartford (Conn.) Clearing House 






er cent. per share was declared on the Association is considering the advisability of 

capital stock: the board also declared the making a service charge of 50 cents a month 

regular quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. on on all checking accounts that, for any day 
salaries of employees, on a graduated of the month, fall below $100. 






scale based on the length of service of each The Chapin National Bank of Springfieia, 
employee. Mass., reports resources of $6,967,010; de- 






—_—— posits, $4,910,889; capital, $500,000; surplus 
The Merchants National Bank of Woreces- and undivided profits, $581,480. 






ter, Mass., reports total resources of $29,- The Agricultural National Bank of Pitts- 
308,998; deposits, $24,234,930; capital, $1,- field, Mass., reports resources of $6,547,151; 


500,000; surplus and undivided profits, $1,- deposits, $4,922,169; capital, $200,000; sur- 
51,028. plus and profits, $1,000,282. 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 
DEMAND FOR MORE EFFICIENT STATE 
CONTROL OF BANKING 

Representative bankers and _ trust com- 
pany officials in this city and throughout the 
State are united in demanding more efficient 
supervision and banking opera- 
tions. Chicago has had more than its share 
of failures within the past two years involv- 
ing for the most part small outlying State 


control of 


banks and so-called “trust companies” not 
members of the Clearing House Association 


men who 


deliberately 


and by were 


or who 


either incompetent 
indulged in dishonest 
practices. failures have fig- 
ured in newspapers in a sensational way in 
volving misappropriation of 
funds, loan policies. 
Because of the unsavory publicity attaching 
to such fatalities the conservative banking 
and trust company men of this city feel that 
the State laws and authorities should afford 
protection not only to the public, but also 


Some of these 


defaleations, 


forgeries and reckless 


to the good name of banking. 
As in some other commonwealths which 
have been visited with series of banking 


failures the trouble here is to be traced di- 
rectly to politics. There is a_ legislative 
“bloc” at Springfield which appears to be 
opposed to all sound measures for effective 
bank supervision. Bills have been introduced 
at various times to create a separate bank- 
ing department in place of the present sys 
tem of supervision through the State Audi- 
tor’s office through which politicians 
patronage in past administrations. 
A second difficulty is the refusal of the legis- 
lature to appropriate sufficient funds to main- 
tain an efficient corps of examiners. No 
criticism attaches to the work of the Audi- 
tor’s office in which has been con- 
ducted as capably as possible in view of the 
niggardly salaries allowed its examiners. An- 
other law very much needed is to provide 
State authorities with power to deny ques- 
tionable applications for charters and to im- 
pose a competency test for executives of pro- 
posed new banks. These and yarious other 
provisions are to be embodied in a legislative 
program being formulated by a committee of 
the Illinois Bankers Association. 


have 
obtained 


Chicago 


STEADY INCREASE IN BANKING POWER 

Combined statements of National banks, 
trust companies and State banks of Chicago 
as of April 3d, reveal a steady expansion of 
banking power and resources. They reflect 
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OU WILL FIND— 
CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY WITH 

A BACKGROUND OF 

PROGRESSIVE CONSER- 

VATISM AND A RECORD 

OF SATISFACTORY 





ACHIEVEMENT, READY 


TO MEET EVERY RE- 
QUIREMENT OF A COR- 
RESPONDENT BANK 


ds 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


State at Madison 





the business and industrial which 
the Middle West is experiencing. 
of both National and State institutions ag 
gregate $2,140,998,000; cash resources, $516, 
233,000 ; and discounts of $1,488,111, 
000, $1,397,785,000 at the beginning 
of the year, with savings deposits ; 
ing S$558,746.000, a gain of $14,000,000; of the 
total deposits the National banks account 
for $844,609.000 and the trust companies arid 
State $1,.296,389,000. The 
stitutions have savings deposits 
to $507.798.000 and 


952.000, 


activity 
Deposits 


loans 


against 


banks, State in 
amounting 
the National banks, 


S50,- 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY OF 


CHICAGO 
Aggregate resources of $57,590,787 are 
shown in the April financial statement of 


the Northern Trust Company of Chicago in- 
cluding important 
time and demand loans secured by collateral 
$24,993,000; other loans and discounts, $11,- 
021,701; bonds and other securities including 
U. S. Government obligations, $7,407,000; 
cash and due from banks, $11,875,796. De 
posits amount to $47,916,000. Capital is §2,- 
000,000; surplus, $3,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $1,760,459. 


among the more items 
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CHICAGO 


Developed through the growth and experience of more than half a century 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial service, organized and maintain- 
ed at a marked degree of efficiency. Calls and correspon- 
dence are invited relative to the application of this service 
to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 


CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL BANKS 
REPORT OVER HALF BILLION DEPOSITS 

For the first time in the history of local 
banking a Chicago banking institution or 
group has reported deposits in excess of half 
a billion. The combined deposits of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank 
and its affiliated Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank aggregated on 
April 3d, the sum of $507,014,929, an increase 
ff forty millions, since January Ist, with 
total resources of $586,944,555, and invested 
capital of over $55,000,000. Only two other 
banking institutions in the country report 
larger deposit figures, namely the National 
City Bank and Guaranty Trust Co., New York. 

The Continental & Commercial National 
reports resources of $44,809,401, embracing 
loans, securities and acceptances of $270,- 
898,000; cash and due from banks, $112,037, 
147; U. S. securities, $42,498,000. Deposits 
amount to $3880,689,000 with capital of $25,- 
00,000; surplus, $15,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $4,730,296. 

The Continental and Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank reports resources of $142,- 
135,134 : deposits, $126,325.318; capital, $5,- 
900,000; surplus, $5,000,000, and undivided 
profits, $3,669,179. 








FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST TRUST OF 
CHICAGO 

The statements of the First National Bank 
and of the affiliated First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago showed combined deposits 
on April 3d of $296,617,415 and aggregate 
resources of $373,922,000. The First National 
reported assets of $260,029,817, including 
loans and discounts of $163,746,000; cash 
resources, $67.753.473:; U. S. seeurities, $7,- 
737,965; other bonds and securities at mar- 
ket value, $10,025,000 and acceptances, $6,- 
426,653. Deposits amounted to $203,862,000 
with capital of $12,500,000; surplus fund, 
$12,500,000 and other undivided profits, $4,- 
669,038. 

The First Trust and Savings Bank reported 
total assets of $113,893,488 with deposits of 
$92,754,442, of which $71,774,000 are time de- 
posits. Capital is $6,250,000; surplus, $6,- 
250,000 and other undivided profits, $2,935,- 
949. 


The Union Trust Company of Chicago has 
published a graphic chart depicting the 
steady growth in deposits from 1908 to 1928, 
the figures mounting during that period from 
$10,000,000 to $54,000,000. 
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DIGNITY ws. GOOD TASTE IN BANK 
ADVERTISING 

Mr. A. D. Welton, director of publicity 

of the Continental and Commercial Banks 


of Chicago, recently expressed his views on 
dignity and good taste in bank advertising. 
Mr. Welton is one of the ablest and most 
experienced experts in banking publicity in 
the country. He says in part: 

“Advertising copy for banks, as for other 
enterprises, is made for public consumption. 
It must attract and please the public. The 
advertising man will do better to study mob 
psychology than bankers’ tastes. Good taste 
in advertising may, then, be determined by 
the manner in which the public receives it. 
Without analyzing bad taste, the public will 
resent it. Without sympathy with banking 
dignity the public might be amused at it if it 
were sufficiently pronounced. Otherwise, no 
one would care whether the copy were digni- 
fied or not. 

“The banker must continue to be a banker 
but there is no reason why he shouldn’t have 


a good understanding of advertising. Of 
course, many bankers have such an under 
standing. Some of them have a genius for 
publicity. But even those who have been 
most successful in their advertising and 
publicity efforts have small knowledge of 
methods or technique. At the same time 
bank advertising cannot be left to the ad- 


vertising man. They do not know the bank- 
er’s stock of merchandise. In such case the 


two must work together until one learns 
banking, or enough banking, and the other 
advertising, or enough advertising. When 


that happens we will no longer have adver- 
tising men saying that the reserve banks are 
government institutions or believing that 
anyone who reads an interesting savings 
advertisement immediately transfers his sav- 


ings account to the advertised bank. We 
will not have bankers making comparative 


statements in their advertising to pique com- 
peting bankers or explaining that their em- 
ployees are courteous and polite when that 
should go without Besides they 
may be neither courteous nor polite, which 
makes the situation much worse.” 


saying. 





The North Austin Trust & Savings Bank 
has opened for business in Chicago with Jo- 
seph Wassell as president and G. L. Hackley 
as vice-president and cashier. 

Gordon Wilson, formerly with the First 
National Bank of New York, has joined the 
staff of the National Bank of Republic in 
Chicago as controller. 
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SALES DIVISION FOR _ ILLINOIS 
MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


with the recent physical 
merger of the Merchants Loan & Trust Com- 
pany and the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 
it is planned highly efficient 
sales organization to develop new business 
Mr. F. Dwight 
Conner, as head of the business extension de 


In connection 


to develop a 


for the various departments. 


partment, has been at work upon a plan 
which not only provides for a sales staff 
but also co-ordination on the part of the 
personnel of the Illinois Merchants Trust 


Company. <A far flung advertising campaign 
the Middle Chicago and Middle 
population with the broad facilities 
of the new organization, is to be conducted 
under the immediate direction of Mr. Carl 


A. Gode as head of the advertising division 


to acquaint 
West 


A home economics division will be one of 
the features of the business extension cam 
paign and a program of education for em 


ployees is also contemplated. 


OVER SIX MILLION IN HOUSING LOANS 


mM. SB. the Real Estate 
Department of the Chicago Trust Company 
that loans on bond and 
amounting to a little than 
half million dollars have just been author 
ized by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Of these $4,107,450 hous 
ing $2,464,000 


Cody, manager of 


announces mortgage 


more six and 


were 
farm loans 
The housing loan provides for 293 dwellings 
319 families and six apart 
ment houses to accommodate thirty-six fami 
lies. Loans than tw 
and a half authorized 
on twelve The housing 
Alabama, Tennessee 
Kentucky, North Carolina, West Virginia 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Cali 
fornia and The farm loans were 
in nineteen principally in the South 
and Middle 


loans and were 


to accommodate 


amounting to 
dollars 
buildings. 


Georgia, 


more 
million were 
business 


loans were in 


Virginia 
States, 


West 


The 
purchased 


National 
the 


the 
Exchange 


sank of 
Corn 


Republic has 
sank Build 


ing in Chicago for a consideration of $3 
000,000 and it will be occupied whe! 
the Corn Exchange moves into the Illinois 
Merchants Bank Building. 

The Highland Park State Bank and thi 
Highland Park Trust & Savings Bank of 
Highland Park, IIL, have been consolidated 


with a combined capital and surplus of more 
than $1,000,000. 
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/ « ‘SS Where Business Concentrates 


St. Louis, the gateway and clearing house of a great 
fertile empire that is particularly her own, is enter- 





4 ° ° é 
} ing into a new era of better business. 
‘ Out-of-town banks will need now more than ever accu- 
: rate and rapid banking service in such a trade 
i center. Proper collection facilities and credit 
r information from St. Louis will be valuable in your 
ee ee i own trade-building efforts. 
; er ae, National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, with 
4 a S A § sixty-five years’ experience, and capital, surplus 
a ’ * and profits of over $15,000,000, can best serve 
f your needs for a St. Louis banking connection. 
' 
1 
Tk NATIONAL BANK o£ COMMERCE 
in SAINT LOUIS 
S Joun G. Lonspate, President 
ré€ 
y 
a = BE RS RR 4 
Tr 
ce CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 
es Surplus and 
as Undivided 
ges : Profits, Deposits 
rt Dec. 29, Dec. 29, Book 
Bank Capital 1922 1922 Value’ Bid Asked 
a GR cs caipncs ease da uwapawentssees $6,000,000 $3,673,768 $67,154,010 161 190 193 
Wo ig ow ioe. 005 ease tiee s0we.e¥ 08 1.500,000 907,112 17,338,365 160 155 160 
Ze Citizens Trust & Savings............... samieenes 200,000 63,050 2,246,950 132 105 125 
ing *Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings..... 5,000,000 8,427,510 70,408,416 235 275 £278 
” : Drovers Trust & Savings............eeeeeeeeee: 250,000 376,083 6,624,274 250 300 is 
set SEE BUR REI, ower vecncsacuscvcccvcces 6,250,000 9,189,911 96,427,295 357 457 462 
via, SOMME 2 PSE Ae DAVINOB.. 6 cc cccccccvcccccces 300,000 372,843 4,229,932 224 190 195 
an Guarantee Trust & Savings............-.+2++++- 300,000 222,311 2,117,976 174 200 210 
3 " eee EET eee eee 3,000,000 3,888,122 34,919,612 229 350 360 
ail ee OE eo rae 800,000 431,034 8,491,891 154 275 280 
ere Illinois Trust & Savings Bank.................. 5,000,000 13,343,822 127,720,485 367 400 410 
nth Lake View Trust & Savings.............+++++++ 500,000 627,037 10,012,985 225 260 
ROMTNIE TOUMON UE DINUIIONE Ss 6 555cc see scceeecccce. 200,000 104,692 1,369,769 152 110 = 120 
Mercantile Trust & Savings.............-+--+- 400,000 229,225 7,353,963 157 195 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co............00..+-5- 5,000,000 12,461,422 81,643,802 349 400 410 
Mid-City Trust & Savings..............000.005 750,000 226,456 10,241,484 130 240 245 
has Northern Trust & Savings..................00:: 2,000,000 4,557,021 51,367,362 328 350 
Lild j Northwestern Trust & Savings................. 1,000,000 579,438 15,980,339 157 270 £280 
es Peoples Trust & Savings...............00see00. 1,000,000 724,160 15,587,798 172 220 230 
til Pullman Trust & Savings...............+00005- 300,000 460,218 5,309,698 253 200 210 
*hen Sheridan Trust & Savings...............++-++:- 500,000 341,979 7,870,201 168 300 305 
nois Standard Trust & Savings..................+... 1,000,000 842,942 8,804,759 184 165 170 
SON Sens cncecdendeccescrsss 2,500,000 5,244,289 42,385,863 309 420 425 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings................+-++ 200,000 150,442 2,057,990 175 170 175 
the a eh dpenndces sncnccave 2,000,000 2,884,018 44,042,892 244 325... 
yer West Side Trust & Savings................0005: 700,000 258,369 11,337,659 137 300 310 
- oO: Woodlawn Trust & Savings................e+2+: 400,000 194,224 6,574,030 148 275 
ated 


*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 
more ? fStock owned by First National Bank. 
Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Ei none 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE $87,000,000 BOND 
ISSUE 

The recent authorization of an $87,000,000 
bond issue by the voters of St. Louis sets 
a new pace in civic and municipal develop 
ment. It is symptomatic of the spirit which 
visualizes a Greater St. Louis, which is not 
only keen to capitalize material advantages 
but which also strives to attain to constantly 
higher standards of living, public service and 
community improvement. It is an earnest 
of the desire to make St. Louis one of the 
most beautiful cities in the country; to pro 
vide the best that science and human ing 
nuity affords in the way of sanitation, hos 
pitalization and public comfort. The plans 
to be worked out are not entirely of an 
esthetic nature but also comprehend the 
opening of new areas for industrial expan 
sion; for home building, broader streets and 
everything that goes to attract business and 
develop trade. 

The magnitude of the new bond issue may) 
be better comprehended when it is stated 
that it is greater in amount than the civic 
bonded either 
Pittsburgh, Los Angeles or San Francisco. 
The principal items in the classification of 
projected expenditure embrace $30,500,000 
for improvement and enlargement of civic 
and municipal $19,000,000 for 
transportation extension; $19,000,000 — for 
health and sanitation and $19,000,000 for 
community and social recreation and $8,500, 
000 for a great Memorial Plaza covering ten 
square city blocks to commemorate the men 
who sacrificed their lives in the Great War. 

A Citizens Committee has been appointed 
to supervise the expenditure of funds which 
will co-operate with the Board of Public 
Service, the Board of Aldermen and other 
authoritative bodies and officials. Tentative 
plans eall for an expenditure of $10,000,000 
for the first year’s program. 


indebtedness of Chicago, 


services : 


INDUSTRIAL ST. LOUIS 

Missouri and St. Louis have made an ex- 
cellent record in industrial progress, accord- 
ing to an analysis made by the Liberty Cen- 
tral Trust Company of St. Louis, through its 
statistician, A. L. Bostwick. The findings are 
based on data contained in the Census Bu- 
reau bulletin on manufacturing in Missouri, 
which has just been issued. 

The bulletin shows a healthy increase be- 
tween 1914 and 1919, gains being as follows: 
number of wage earners, 28.2 per cent.; 


COMPANIES 


wages paid, 120.5 per cent.; value of prod- 
ucts, 149.9 per cent. These percentages are 
very much larger than for the 1909-1914 
period. 

Manufactured products, in 1919, were val- 
ued at no less than $1,594,208,388. With re- 
gard to St. Louis, the bulletin brings out 
some pertinent facts. This city was respon- 
sible for $871,700,438, or 54.7 per cent., of 
the State’s manufacturing value, and em- 
ployed 55.3 per cent. of the wage earners 
The leading industry, measured by workers 
employed, is boots and shoes, with men’s and 
women’s clothing second. 

The volume of business transacted in St. 
Louis in 1922 was $1,526,793,000, or 10.4 per 
cent. more than for 1921, according to an 
announcement by the St. 
Commerce. 


Louis Chamber of 


ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY 

Possessing an enviable record in the ad 
ministration of estates and execution of 
trusts, the St. Louis Union Trust Company, 
enjoys the distinction of being the oldest 
organization of its kind in the State of Mis 
souri. The pioneer trust company, which 
had its origin in October, 1889, was founded 
by Thomas H. West, well-known financier 
and civic worker, who served as president 
for more than twenty-five years, and at the 
present time is a member of the board of 
directors. 

While ranking as the oldest institution of 
its kind in Missouri, the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company also has the largest trust 
business in the State. It is the only trust 
company in St. Louis without deposit liabili 
ties and is affiliated with the First National 
Bank, the largest National bank in America 
west of the Mississippi. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
ST. LOUIS 

Total resources of $86,045,000 are shown 
in the April 3d statement of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis of whic! 
John G. Lonsdale is president. The resources 
embrace loans and discounts of $48,542,000; 
$16,534,000; U. S. bonds 
$11,644,000; bonds and 
Deposits amount to $64 
294,000, of which $8,214,000 are savings «di 
posits. The capital is $10,000,000 with su 
plus and profits earned of $5,128,129. 


cash and exchange, 
and certificates, 
stocks, $4,SO8,000. 


The Sikeston Trust Company, a reorganl 
zation of the defunct Citizens Bank, ha 
opened for business in Sikeston, Mo. 
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ST. LOUIS BREVITIES 
The new Telegraphers National Bank to 
be operated by the Order of Railway Teleg- 
nape having a membership of 75,000, is to 
be aa in St. Louis in June with capital 
of $500,000 and surplus of $100,000, 


The first two months of 1923 have set a 
high mark for building permits in St. Louis. 
The total estimated outlay in permits issued 
during the two months is $5,225,226 as 
igainst $2,405,265 for the year 1922. 


Frank Fuchs, advertising manager of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, who is 
chairman of the Financial Advertisers’ De- 
partment of the St. Louis Advertising Club, 
has been appointed a member of the com- 
mittee on bank advertising and publicity of 
the Missouri Bankers Association. 


John Rutherford Cooke, vice-president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, cele- 
brated his fiftieth anniversary recently as a 
St. Louis banker. 


Plans for the new building of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis have been com- 
pleted and specifications placed in the hands 
of contractors for bids on the work. The 
structure will occupy a site covering approx- 
imately one-third of a city block, bounded by 
Broadway, Locust and Fourth streets, with 
an unbroken frontage of 525 feet on these 
thoroughfares. 


St. Louis leads all large cities of our coun- 
try in American-born population. Here are 
the records: New York, 35 per cent. foreign- 
born; Chicago, 30 per cent.; Boston, 32 per 
cent.; Cleveland, 29 per cent.; Detroit, 29 
per cent.: St. Louis has only 13 per cent. 


©. H. Green is president and J. W. Henney, 
Jr., vice-president of the recently organ- 
ized Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank of 
Freeport, Il. 


The Waukegan National Bank of Wauke- 
gan, Ill., reports resources of $2,526,261, de- 
posits, $1,989,162; capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $224,725. 
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New Orleans 


VI 
Pure Water 


The Mississippi River is the inex- 
haustible source of New Orleans’ 
water supply. 

The filtration plant shown above 
furnishes 60,000,000 gallons of scien- 
tifically purified water every twenty- 
four hours, to the 400,000 residents 
of New Orleans, thus insuring the 
maximum of health and cleanliness. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


DECISION ON BRANCH BANKING IN 
MISSOURI 

An early decision from the United States 
Supreme Court is expected on the appeal of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis from 
the judgment of the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri denying the right of the bank to con- 
duct an additional or branch office within 
the city in which its main office is located. 
In the appeal to the Federal court counsel 
for the St. Louis bank contends that “while 
the State, in legislating for the community, 
may enact regulations which are binding 
upon National banks in their private rela- 
tions with the community, it is not within 
its power to amend, restrain or limit the 
charter powers of a National bank, because 
these are drawn from Federal authority.” 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust Co See 
Liberty Central Trust Co.. 
Mercantile Trust Co..... 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co 
North St. Louis Savings and Trust Co 
Southside Trust Co 





Surplus and 


Capital Profits Deposits 
Dec. 29, Dec. 29, 
1922 1922 

1,000,000.00 $390,265. ~ $13,571,495.63 
3,000,000.00 1,232 ‘9: 30.7 35,084,503.26 
3,000,000.00 7,472,047 38 50,647,132.66 
3,000,000.00 5,368,630.10 31,515,997.14 
100,000.00 55,176.23 2,489,135.10 
200,000.00 70,448.47 2,949,562.81 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


BIG INCREASE IN TRUST BUSINESS 

Trust companies of this city report impor- 
tant gains in the business of their trust de- 
partments. This applies particularly to es- 


tates and trusts confided to their care and 
in the administration of which they have 
made admirable records. The Union Trust 


Company reports that since the first of this 


year the total amount of its trust funds 
have increased from $158,352,000 to $174,- 
$253,151. These trust holdings include the 
estates of men who have been foremost in 
Pittsburgh’s industrial and business devel- 
opment. In addition the Union Trust Com- 
pany acts as trustee under corporate mort- 


gages valued at $421,823,000 with securities 
held thereunder amounting to $62,241,000 and 
and registrar in con- 
securities having par value of 
The financial statement of 
shows total resources of $146,375,- 
$97,444,000; capital, $1,500.- 
$40,000,000 and undivided 


acts as transfer agent 
nection with 
$S840,675,000. 
April 5d 
000; deposits, 
000; surplus, 


profits $968,715. 


The Peoples Savings and Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh reports total trust funds of 
$56,277,000 with corporate trusts amounting 
to = $22,490,000. The banking 
amount to $24,784,000 with deposits of $14,- 
345,000; capital, $3,000,000; surplus, $6,000,- 
000, and undivided profits, $937,792. 


The Pittsburg Trust Company reports 
trust funds of $9,112,000 and corporate trusts 
of over $38,000,000. Financial resources 
amount to $21,111,000; deposits, $15,808,000 ; 
capital, $2,000,000; surplus, $2,000,000, 
undivided profits, $414,064. 


The Colonial Trust Company has trust 
funds of $11,722,000; corporate trusts, $161,- 
000,000. Banking resources are $25,497,000, 
deposits, $18,094,000; capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits, $6,855,017. 


resources 


and 


The American Security and Trust Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., which 
ganized in 1889, will soon begin the thirty- 


fifth year of the existence. 


was oOr- 


The Bank of the Ohio has been merged 
with the Wheeling Bank & Trust Company 


of Wheeling, W. Va., representing combined 
resources of $9,000,000. 

Deposits of New Jersey trust companies 
increased $67,717,000 during the past year, 
bringing the total to $610,215,000. 
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Pittsburgh 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST (©. 


341-343 FOURTH AVE... PITTSBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


Acts in all trust capacities 
Trust accounts managed 
aggregate more than 


$100,000,000 


Capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits $6,700,000. 
Handles checking accounts 
of corporations, firms and 
individuals. 
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J. ARTHUR HOUSE HONORED BY HA- 
WAIIAN TRUST COMPANIES 


Mr. J. 
Guardian 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 
sankers 
or at a luncheon tendered recently in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, by the combined trust compan 
ies of Honolulu. Among the guests also was 
Mr. H. M. Robinson, president of the First 
National-Pacific Southwest Banking Group of 


Los Angeles. 


Arthur House, 
Savings &« 


former 


president of the 
Trust 
und a president of the 
Division of the American 
was the guest of 


Company ot 


Association, hon- 


Among those present were the 
the Territory, officers of Hono 
lulu banks and trust companies and leaders 
in the Hawaiian 

The 


progressive 


Governor of 


financial and business field. 
demonstrate the 
importance of trust 
These institutions 
large volume of 
developing popular 
appreciation for the principle of corporate 
trusteeship. There are at present 
trust companies in operation in Hawaii. 
namely, the Hawaiian Trust Company, Trent 
Trust Henry Water Trust 


occasion served to 


spirit and 
companies in Hawaii. 
are rapidly building up a 
fiduciary 


business and 


seven 


Company, com 


pany, Ltd., Guardian Trust Company, all of 
Honolulu 
Hilo. 


and the First Trust Company of 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


SUCCESSFUL DRIVE FOR ACCOUNTS 

In fourteen business days the 600 employees 
of the Guardian Savings & Trust Company 
of Cleveland, in their annual spring drive, 
secured 3,717 new accounts with initial de- 
posits of $1,747,650. Employees of the bank 
set the quota at 3,000 new savings accounts, 
purposing to end the contest immediately 
upon reaching the goal. They went over the 
top with such impetus April 4th that the 
excess totalled over 700 accounts. 

The bank’s staff was divided into two 
competing armies, “blues” and “reds.” The 
fourteen “blue” teams led the “reds” by 
250 accounts. Homer 8S. Anderson was gen- 
eral of the “blues;” Mac S. Bethel led the 
“reds.” Emil A. Noseda, who came to the 
foreign department of the Guardian in June, 
1921, from Lloyd’s National Provincial bank, 
Paris, was the first prize winner, with 178 
savings accounts to his credit. Other indi- 
vidual leaders were J. A. Ward, 98; D. B. 
Hull, 57; J. Kossarides, 49; J. A. Sourbeck, 
41; H. G. Howson, 40; Miss Irma Singer, 
head of the stenographic department, was 
the leader among the women, with 33 ac- 
counts. The new business department, A. R. 
Fraser, vice-president, and T. F. McDonald 
in charge, co-operated with the employees in 
conducting the campaign. 

Employees of the Guardian Savings & 
Trust Company, brought in 9,774 new ac- 
counts in 1922, with initial deposits of $2.,- 
585,405, according to figures tabulated by 
the new business department. These totals 
are the result of the activities of the Ac- 
count-a-Week Club and exclude the large 
volume of business secured by officers. To 
be a member of the Account-a-Week Club the 
employee must average one new account a 
week throughout the year. 

Growth in deposits of over 21,799,000 dur- 
ing the past twelve months was shown by 
the current statement of the Guardian, is- 
sued April 3. Deposits that day were $94,- 
291,816, as against $72,752,400 on April 3, 
1922. Resources are now over the $105,000,- 
000 mark, with capital, surplus and undivid- 
ed profits totalling $9,635,867. Loans and 
investments were $81,549,900 on April 3. 
The Guardian Savings & Trust Co. has grown 
steadily since its organization. J. A. House 
is president; H. P. MeIntosh is chairman 
of the board. 


Charles Eiseman, president of the Feder- 


ation of Jewish Charities, and chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Guardian 
Savings & Trust Company, died recently in 


St. Augustine, Fla. 


GROWTH OF UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF CLEVELAND 

The current April 3d statement of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland shows 
aggregate resources of $270,801,000 with 
loans and discounts amounting to $171,245,- 
000; cash and due from banks, $40,975,000 ; 
U. S. obligations, $11,733,000; bonds and se- 
curities, $25,773,000. Deposits total $226,- 
771,000. The capital is $22,250,000; sur- 
plus, $11,125,000, and undivided profits, 
$728,040. 

Thirty-five thousand people attended a 
two-day housewarming in the remodeled 
building of the Broadway bank office of the 
Union Trust Company on April 4th and 5th. 
This housewarming also celebrated the thirty- 
ninth anniversary of the founding of that 
office. The hold that the bank has obtained 
upon the people of this neighborhood during 
its thirty-nine years of service was well 
demonstrated by the manner in which they 
turned out upon the occasion of the house- 
warming. The Broadway bank office is in 
the heart of Cleveland’s foreign district and 
families of almost every nationality were 
among the visitors. 

The Union Trust Company has sold to a 
group of investors the Citizens Building on 
Euclid avenue, for a reported consideration 
of $3,000,000. This is the building in which 
is now located the main office of the Union 
Trust Company. 

The Union Trust Company has issued a 
map illustrating the remarkable range of 
WJAX, the powerful broadcasting station 
operated by the company. 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees of Cincinnati, O., is erect- 
ing a bank building to cost $300,000. The 
institution will begin operations about July 1. 

The Security Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, reports total resources 
of $8,925,000; deposits, $7,718,000; capital, 
$565,200; surplus, $440,200, and undivided 
profits of $36,975. 

Deposits in sixteen banks and trust com- 
panies of Cleveland, each having deposits of 
$1,000,000 or more, increased $31,722,786 be- 
tween the bank calls of December 29, 1922 
and April 3, 1928. Deposits as of April ° 
aggregated $710,151,097. 
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CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY DEPOSIT 
GAINS 

Deposits of $168,729,000 are shown in the 
April 3d statement of the Cleveland Trust 
Company which represents a gain of over 
$10,000,000 since the beginning of this year. 
Assets total $185,047,000. Capital 
$8,600,000; surplus and undivided 


stock is 
profits, 
385.034.7938. 

The Cleveland 
opened the 
neighborhood banks. office is lo 
cated at Woodland and East 55th 
street and occupies an exclusive bank build- 


Trust 
fifty-first 


Company recently 


office of its chain of 
The 


avenue 


hew 


ing which is attractive and modern in every 
respect. A feature of the 
conference room 


new office is a 
for the use of community 
and civic More than 
500 accounts were opened on the first day 
with deposits of more than $180,000. Vice 
President I. F. Freiberger presided at the 
meeting in the evening, which followed an 
all-day attended by more than 
The office is in charge of Man- 
ager Henry Enkler. 

The Cleveland Trust Company has pur 
Miles office building in Huron 
road, together with the Miles Theatre build- 
ing, in the rear, a transaction involving up- 
wards of $500,000. This property 
quired as part of a contemplated improve- 
ment by the Cleveland Trust Company on 
the southeast corner of East 9th street and 
Euclid New 
scraper fronting on 
Barn court and 


organizations clubs, 


inspection 


5,000 people. 


«hased the 


was ac- 


avenue, 
Euclid, 
Huron road. 


East 9th 


The Union Bank & 
pany of 


tional Bank 


Savings Trust 


recently conducted a 


ful campaign for business resulting in many 
new accounts. 


HOME OF THE NEW BRANCH OF THE CLEVELAND TRUST : 
COMPANY AT WOODLAND AVENUE AND 55TH STREET, of 


OPENED ON APRIL 3D 


plans call for a sky- 
street, 


Com- 
Cincinnati and the Fifth-Third Na- 


Success- 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT OF MIDLAND BANK 

D. D. Kimmel, president of the Union 
Mortgage Company, has presi- 
dent of the Midland Bank of Cleveland, suc- 
ceeding the late William P. Sharer. SS. H. 
Robbins, president of the Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal has acting- 
president since Mr. Sharer’s death, continues 
as chairman of the board. At the same meet- 
ing, April 6th, the voted an initial 
dividend of 14% per cent on its capital stock, 
payable May Ist to record 
April 25th. The undivided profits of the 
bank are now in excess of $250,000 and the 


been elected 


Company, who been 


board 


stockholders of 


D. D. KIMMEL 


Elected President of The Midland Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio 


value of its stock is 
$152.50 per share, 

The bank began business’ in 
April, 1921, with a paid-in capital 
of $2,000,000 and surplus of $400,- 
O00. that time it 
remarkable strides. A year ago its 
total resources were approximately 
$12,000,000. Today they are up- 
$18,000,000, a growth of 
50 per cent. The bank will remove 
from its present location 
July ist to the banking rooms in 
the Williamson Building now occu- 
pied by the Federal Reserve Bank 
Cleveland after the quarters 
have been completely remodeled. 


present book 


Since 


has made 


wards of 


about 
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KING TUT FIGURES IN REMODELING 
TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 

One of the most interesting jobs of interior 
remodeling ever accomplished in a bank of- 
fice has just been completed at the Broad- 
way Bank office of the Union Trust Com- 
pany. Cleveland, Ohio. By a simple addi 
tion to the length of the building and an 
extension of the banking lobby, so as to take 
in the second floor as well as the first, a 
more or less old-fashioned, crowded office has 
been transformed into an elegant modern 
banking room three and one-half times the 
size of the original quarters. 

In carrying out the treatment of the in 
terior, the architects have followed very 
closely the best examples of the Middle 
Greek Doric architecture and the archaeolo- 
gists say that the Doric column of the Greeks 
is probably an imitation of tne old Egyptian 
column, such as those used at the temple of 
Karnak, just across the Nile from the Val- 
levy of the Kings. where King Tut-ankh 
Amen’s tomb has recently been discovered. 

The materials of the imerior are white 
marble, with blue-gray veining with a base 
of Verde Antique, the walls, capitals and 
string courses being of plaster, decorated 
with the well-known capitals and the running 
members enhanced with egg and dart and the 
traditional Greek fret. The conspicuous fea 
ture of the entrance immediately under the 
rotunda is an ample stairway leading to the 
safe deposit vaults in the basement, the bal- 
ustrade of this stairway, as well as that of 
the mezzanine rotunda rail being along the 





















REMODELED BroapwAy BANK OFFICE OF THE 
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line of the Greek-Egyptian claustra or 
screen motif. 

The large Doric columns, trated in white 
marble for the lower third of their height, 
are widely spaced under a ceiling of mod- 
erate height and give a fine impression of 
strength and solidity. The circular lobby, 
with its decorated dome, gives a handsome 
appearance of space and allows ample head- 
room. In addition to increasing the size 
and height of the lobby, thus making room 
for forty tellers’ cages instead of fifteen, the 
remodeling also permitted the addition of 
coupon rooms, public rest rooms and a small 
safe deposit lobby in the basement. 

Robert C. Dunn of Bowling Green, member 
of the general assembly, and Randolph P. 
Whitehead of Tracy, Chapman & Welles, 
have been elected assistant trust officers of 
the Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Company 
of Toledo, Ohio, attached to the staff of 
Frank Kenniston, vice-president and _ trust 
officer of that institution, giving it the larg- 
est trust staff of any local bank. 

CO-OPERATION BETWEEN TRUST 

OFFICERS OF NEBRASKA 

The plan of developing closer co-operation 
between trust companies along local or State 
lines is steadily gaining recognition. Local 
organizations of trust officers are now doing 
excellent work in New York, St. Louis, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland and other cities. In Chicago 
an organization will be shortly effected. State 
organizations of trust companies which en- 
able trust officers to discuss their own par- 
ticular problems exist in most of 
the States. 
The latest recruit to this 
movement is an association of 
the trust officers of Nebraska. 
It is the outgrowth of a confer- 
ence of trust officers of Omaha 
trust companies held March 29th, 
at which some of the important 
topics, discussed at the last Mid- 
Winter Conference of the Trust 
Companies of the United States, 
received attention. At the conclu- 
sion of the conference it was de- 
cided to hold periodical meetings 
to which trust officers of all the 
trust companies in Nebraska will 
be invited. Judge Howard Ken- 
nedy, trust officer of the Peters 
Trust Company, was named chair- 
man, and Guy C. Kiddoo, trust offi- 





UNION eer of the Omaha Trust Company, 


was made secretary. 
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TRUST 


Ballimore 


Special Correspondence 


GROWTH OF BALTIMORE TRUST 
COMPANIES 


Baltimore trust companies made a new 
high recor] for aggregate surplus and undi- 
vided profits, deposits and resources during 
the past year. At the end of last year their 
total resources were $169,330,000, which 
compares with $140,781,000 in 1921 and 
about the same amount in 1919 and is about 
$2,000,000 more than the figures for 1920. At 
the end of 1913 total resources were only 
$66,058,000. 

Deposits at the end of last year were $137,- 
308,000, compared with $110,811,000 at the 
end of 1921, with $108,508,000 at the end of 
1920 and with $116,.199,000 in 1919, the best 
previous year. In 19138 deposits were $45,- 
131,000. Surplus and undivided profits were 
$17,361,000 at the close of 1922, an increase 
of $1,300,000 during the twelve months 
which is the largest gain the records show 
during any one year. In 1913 the aggregate 
capital of the trust companies was $8,950,- 
000 and at the end of last year it was $11,- 
500,000. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY INCREASES 
DIVIDENDS 
The Union Trust Company of Baltimore, 


which formerly declared a dividend of 2% 
per cent. quarterly and an extra dividend of 
2 per cent. at the end of the year, has placed 
regular basis of 3 per cent. 
quarterly or 12 per cent. annually. The lat- 
est financial statement of the company shows 

$13,723,336 with de- 
posits of $12,525,330. The capital is $550,000 ; 
surplus, $450,000, and undivided profits, 
$172,657. The officers are: John M. Dennis, 
president; W. Graham Boyce, vice-president ; 
Thos. C. Thatcher, treasurer; Charles W. 
Hoff, assistant treasurer; W. O. Peirson, 
vice-president; Joshua S. Dew, secretary; 
Carroll E. Latimer, auditor. 


its shares on a 


aggregate resources of 


Rickard N. Jackson, of the Jackson Lum- 
ber Company, has been elected a director of 
the Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of W. W. 
Spence. 

Harry H. 
president of 





Weinberger has been elected 
the newly organized Service 
Trust Company, located in Passaic, N. J. 
The other officers elected were Charles V. 
Duffy. first vice-president; Frederick B. 
Conant, second vice-president: General Bird 
W. Spencer, third vice-president. 
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“HOW TO SUCCEED IN THE BANK” 


“How to 
human 


fine, 
generation of 


Succeed in a Bank” is a 


book for the rising 
young Americans who are employed in banks 
and trust companies. 


of technical 


There is a vast amount 
eruditional literature on 
and banker, much 
of which leaves the young student cold and 
in a state of mental Me. W..k. 
Morehouse’s book on “How to Sueceed in the 
Bank” is that 


and 


how to learn become a 


congestion. 


not in category. It appeals 
to the hopes, the ambitions and gives new 
heart to young men in banks who sometimes 
feel that they cannot master the daily grind 
and that the 


reach. 


elusive prize is beyond their 
Every bank and 
in the United 


house's 


trust company employee 
should Mr. More- 
not sermonize, in- 


homilies. 


States 
He 
dulge in eriticisms or 
the frank truth 
of experience in 


read 
book. does 
He speaks 


derived from twenty years 
with rare oppor- 


tunity and aptitude for sizing up the prob- 


banking 


lems that confront every young man who 
wants to get to the front ranks in banking. 


Mr. Morehouse knows from “hard knocks” 
whereof he He his own 
cessful banking career as a composite jani 
tor, office 
dusty little country 
vision of 


writes. began suc- 


boy, and teller in a 
He cherished the 
banker in a 


bookeeper 
bank. 
becoming a 
and at all times, as a 
the ablest 


big city 
bank banker as well 
American writers on 
banking topics, he kept his 
the broader and human phases of 
banking service. He has succeeded in trans 
lating his experiences and wide observations 
in his latest 

Mr. Morehouse has dedicated his book to 
Mr. John H. Puelicher, president of the 
American Bankers Association who has 
“viven unsparingly of his time and energies 
in promoting educational work among young 
bankers.” Mr. Morehouse is vice-president 
of the Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles and author of a number of standard 


as one of 
practical 
open to 


eves 


book. 


works on banking operation and develop 
ment. 
The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 


has been appointed transfer agent for the 
new issue of $15,000,000 Duquesne Light 
Company 7 per cent. first preferred stock 


series A, of a total of $150,000,000 authorized. 

The Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited, 
announces the appointment of Mr. Yeijiro. 
former vice-president, to the presidency of 
the bank to succeed Mr. H. Hyikata. 
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NEW LOS ANGELES HEADQUARTERS 
FOR BANK OF ITALY 

Declared by a committee of noted Cali- 
fornia architects, to be the finest commer- 
cial structure erected in Los Angeles during 
the last three years, the Bank of Italy’s 
Southern California headquarters at Seventh 
and Olive streets, was opened for public in- 
spection on Friday and Saturday, March 16 
and 17. Executed in Sixteenth Century Ital- 
ian Renaissance period of architecture, the 
edifice ranks as one of the nation’s best ex- 
amples of this type. It rises twelve stories 
above the ground, and in 
mezzanine and subfloor. 
156 feet high 
more than 


addition has a 
The building stands 
with a usable 


175,000 square feet. 


floor area of 


The first two floors, mezzanine and sub- 
floor, are to be devoted to the purpose of the 
bank, while the remaining ten 
been divided into offices. 


have 
A special feature 
of the building is the arrangement of one en- 
tire story. especially equipped for manufac- 
turers’ agents, with telephone, telegraph and 


floors 
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NEW HoME OF THE BANK OF ITALY IN LOS ANGELES 


awarded the first prize as the finest building erected for commercia] purposes in ment in 
uthern California during the past three years, by the Southern California Chapter of the 
American Institution of Architects 
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private elevator service 
bank. 

In addition to its numerous branches 
throughout the State of California, the Bank 
of Italy maintains four banking offices in 
Los Angeles. Control was recently acquired 
of the Commercial National Bank of Los 
Angeles with its four branches and another 
link in the Southern California chain was 
added with the recent acquisition of the 
First National Bank of El Centre. 

The new building for the Bank of Italy in 
Los Angeles will also be headquarters for 
the Bancitaly Corporation, which recently 
transferred its executive offices from New 
York to Los Angeles. The Bancitaly Cor- 
poration is one of the nation’s largest finan- 
cial organizations with scope of operations 
on a par with the National City Company 
and the Guaranty Company of New York. 
The capital of this corporation has been in- 
creased recently from $10,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000 with the purpose of eventually increas- 
ing the capital to $50,000,000. A. P. Giannini 
is president and founder of 
the Bancitaly Corporation, as 
well as of the Bank of Italy 
and of the California Joint 
Stock Land Bank. 

The Bancitaly Corporation 
Was organized in 1918 to pur- 
chase the East River National 
Bank of New York. Later it 


supplied by the 


took over the Commercial 
Trust Company of New 
York, as well as of a num- 


ber of banks in Europe 
and other interests in the 
United States. Its own- 
ership is vested in 
cour about 2,000 stockhold- 
1 ers, most of whom are 
pita ge residents of California. 
A ee as ee The corporation’s in- 
A og m vestment in securities 
is in excess of $7,500,- 
000, and in bills and ac- 
counts receivable, $5,- 
ae 070,000. The 


surplus 
and undivided profits 


amount to $477,000, 
with accounts payable 
of $286,000. The divi- 
dend record shows an 


annual payment of 7 
i per cent. since the date 
of organization. The di- 
rectors include men of 
prominence and achieve- 
business and 
financial affairs. 
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Amatization of Premium and Accumula- 
tion of Disconts on Trust Investmeuts 
Continued from page 494) 
plea they did not adjust premiums and dis- 
count because extra clerical work would be 

caused. 


Theory of Statutes Requiring Adjustments 
XXX. One correspondent suggests it to be 
improper to refer to the practices of savings 
banks and insurance companies as to the 
adjustment from time to time of discounts on 
bond investments, as such institutions are 
permitted to establish a surplus to take care 
of losses. The theory of the statutes under 
which savings banks and insurance compan 
ies adjust 
set forth in 


both premiums and discounts is 
the statutes themselves. It ap- 
pears that such adjustments are required so 
as to bring the the bonds to par 
at maturity and so as to yield in the mean- 
time the effective rate of interest at 
the purchase made. In other 
the coupon rate of interest does not represent 
the true earning of a 


value of 


which 
was words, 
bond purchased at a 
premium or at a discount. Income account is 
not entitled to all of the coupon collections 
in case of a premium bond and is entitled to 
more than the coupon collections in case of a 
discount strict account- 
Of course, trustees are 
required to be strict in such matters. 


bond, on a basis of 


ing of the earnings. 


Provisions Relieving Trustees of Duty to 


Adjust 


correspondent 


XXXI. 


use in wills 


One the 


indentures creating 
relieving the trustee 
of adjusting premiums and 
bonds purchased by trustee 
par. Where such provisions 
are contained in instruments creating trusts, 
the trustees are not charged with responsi- 
bility for such adjustments. 


advocates 
and trust 
trusts, of provisions 
from the duty 
discounts on 
above or below 


However, there 
are elements of unfairness in such provisions, 
in the case of premiums affecting remainder- 
men and in the case of discounts affecting 
life tenants. The usual idea of creators of 
trusts is to direct payment of the net income 
to dependent beneficiaries, the legal net in- 
come to be determined under well recognized 
principles of law affecting fiduciary account- 
ing. 

XXXII. One correspondent asks our sug- 
gestions for form of clause to be inserted in 
instruments creating trusts, to require the ad- 
justment of both premiums and discount of 
bonds purchased by the trustee. We suggest 
the following provision, to wit: “The pur- 
chase price of bonds and other evidences of 
debt, bearing a fixed rate of interest and ma- 
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fixed time, 


above or 


turing at a purchased by the 
trustee par, shall be ad 
justed from year to year so as to bring the 
value of the security to par at maturity and 
in the meantime yield the 
interest.” 


below 


effective rate of 


Form of Clause to Relieve Trustees of 
Adjustments 

We do not recommend any provision to 
relieve the trustee from making such adjust 
ments. However, as some of our correspond- 
ents may contemplate using such form, we 
the wit: “The 
is relieved from the duty of 
ments from 
discounts on 


suggest following, to trustee 
making adjust- 
premiums and 
bonds and other 
debt, bearing a fixed rate of interest, having 
a fixed maturity, purchased’ by the 
trustee above or par. The trustee is 
directed at the time of purchase to 
corpus of the estate with the premiums paid 
on such 
of securities bought at a 
corpus with the 


year to year of 


e\ idences of 


and 
below 


charge 


sale 
credit 


securities and on collection or 
discount to 
discount received.” 
XXXIII. One New York City 
ent writes as follows: “Your 


seem to be absolutely sound. I 


correspond- 
conclusions 
have always 
considered it an unfair practice to amortize 
premiums, without 
However, such is custom in New York 
City, and I will have to wait 
until some trustee suffers a personal liabil 
ity before the custom will 

Another New York City 
follows: “The propriety of amortization of 
premiums and accumulation of discount in 
the accounting of bond investments is some 
thing which to my mind cannot be consid 
ered open to question by any one who under 
stands the subject.” 

An actuary of a 
surance company as 
Mr. Vierling’s 
of interest and 
clusions. If 
ant and remaindermen 
his method must be 
in the case of a bond purchased at a pre- 
mium, the life tenant would profit at the ex 
pense of the remaindermen, and, in the case 
of a bond bought at a discount, the remain- 
dermen would profit at the the 
life tenant.” 


accumulating discounts 
the 


suppose we 


change.” 
correspondent as 


large Massachusetts in 
follows: “I 
argument 


read 
deal 


his con 


have 
with a great 


see no escape from 


the equities between life ten 
are to be 


followed. 


preserved, 
Otherwise, 


expense of 
a de 

The April 3d statement of the Mechanics 

& Metals National Bank, N. Y.. shows aggre 

gate resources of $245,445,000. Capital stock 

is $10,000,000; surplus, $10,000,000, and undi- 


vided profits, $7,785,149. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


AGREEMENT AS TO BRANCH BANKING 
POLICY 


As a result of a 
tween representatives of the legislative com- 
mittee of the California 
and the California 
Bankers a 


series of conferences be- 


Bankers Association 
League of 
compromise 


Independent 
agreement as to 
banking policy and legislation has 
drawn up. Two main points in the 
agreement are that the matter of publication 
of deposits of branch 
should be State 


branch 
been 


banks separately 


made a code requirement 


and that the limitation of establishment of 
ranch banks outside of the home city 
should be subject to the ruling and discre- 


tion of the State Banking department. 


In a very effective argument presented by 


J. F. Sartori, president of the Security Trust 


& Savings Bank of this city, which is 
published in pamphlet form and in which 
he defends the present California laws in 


‘egaurd to department 


le says, in part: 


and branch banking, 


1 

“When the people of this State are fully 
advised of the economic benefits to be derived 
from the enlarged and 
services of branch banks; 
to experience somewhat 


progressive 
when begin 
more generally the 
toward lower interest 

competition ; 
the fact of California’s greater 
measure of financial independence; and 
when they have passed judgment upon che 
which established branches, 
whether in the home city or throughout the 
State, it is quite unlikely that they will take 
kindly to any which will limit or 
restrict the development of branch banking 
within the State. 


banking 
they 


tendency 
ing from 


vrasped 


rates resuit- 


when they have 


banks 


have 


scheme 


“The agitation now being raised against 
branch banking does not have its origin in 
any popular demand or disapproval of 


branches. The evidence is all to the contrary. 
The people want and appreciate better bank- 
ing service; they want larger and cheaper 
credits; they are glad to have in their com- 
munities the strength and safety afforded by 
the branch banking system. The opposition 
rather comes from the unit banker who fears 
the competition of the branch, but who dis- 
suises his fear and raises the cry of monop- 
oly. 


If he does not fear the competition, it 
is surprising that he will organize to seek 
legislative limitation of branch banking. He 
will with difficulty convince the people that 
his efforts are altruistic. 
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5OT 


“In my judgment it would be a great mis- 
fortune to the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia if the Bank Act should be in any way 
amended so as to limit or restrict the de- 
velopment of branch banking or to 
its fundamental principles. Let us 
ter fourteen 
begin to 


modify 
not, af 
years of progressive banking, 
tumper with a Bank Act regarded 
as one of the best in the whole country.” 


SUCCESS OF THE OMAHA TRUST CO. 
The Omaha Trust Company of Omaha, 
Nebraska, which opened its doors for business 
April 1, 1919, has had a very rapid growth 
in the four years of its existence. It 
inates and distributes a 
of municipal bonds, and aggressive 
organization for distributing general securi- 
ties. It is rapidly becoming one of the lead- 
ing farm loan companies in Nebraska, and 
during the past year has made excellent 
progress toward the development of a general 
corporate and personal trust business. The 
company is owned by the stockholders of the 
Omaha National Bank, and began business 
with $200,000 of capital. On January 1, 
1923, a 100 per cent. stock dividend was de- 
clared, adding $200,000 to the capital out of 
earnings, making the capital at present $400.- 
000, with surplus and undivided 
present $100,000. 





orig- 
very large 
has an 


volume 


profits at 
approaching 

Walter W. Head, first vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association, is president 
of the company, and the four vice-presidents 
in charge of the four principal departments 
of the company are as follows: W. B. Cleft, 
general securities; C. W. Mead, farm loan 
department; E. F. Pettis, municipal bond de- 


partment; Guy C. Kiddoo, trust department. 


THE RAND McNALLY BANKERS’ 
TORY, 1923 EDITION 

For reliability and completeness of infor- 
mation the “Blue Book,” published by Rand 
McNally & Company of Chicago, is acknowl- 
edged as the standard guide for bankers. 
Among the new features of the 1923 edition 
of the Rand McNally Bankers’ Directory is 
the 


DIREC- 


designation by special mark of those 
banks having trust powers. It also exelu- 


sively shows the banks having savings de- 
partments ; which are members 
of the Federal Reserve system besides other 


valuable information, including selected 


those banks 


lists of foreign banks, investment dealers, 
bank attorneys; synopses of State commer- 


interest 
up-to-date maps, ete. 


cial laws; rates listed by States; 



























































































































































































































































































































































TRUST 


“Testamentaphobia” 


The Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Company 


N. W. Cor. Fourth and Walnut Stre-ts 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Title page of pamphlet published by the Union Savings 

Bank & Trust Co. of Cincinnati, reproducing article by Mr 

Plogstedt which appeared in a recent TRUST 
COMPANIES 


issue of 


WHEN EUROPE RECOVERS ECONOMIC 
PROSPERITY 


Moulton of the Institute of 
Washington, D. C., 
economic conditions in 
hilization of the foreign 
upon stabilization of 
hilization of domestic 
controlling paper 


Prof. H. G. 
economics of discussing 
Europe, says: 
exchange depends 
domestic prices; 


“Sta- 


sta- 
prices depends upon 
money controlling 
paper money issues depends upon the balan- 
cing of budgets; and the balancing of budgets 
depends upon the reduction of armaments 
and upon economic prosperity—and all de- 
pend upon effective international co-opera- 
tion in the solution of problems which are 
essentially international in their scope. 


issues ; 


“When that day arrives when the nations 
of the world are less concerned with forcing 
industry and trade into unwonted channels, 
intent upon simultaneously demanding 
and preventing the payment of debts and 
reparations, and more intent upon facilitat- 
ing the restoration of industry, upon promot- 
ing the free flow of commerce through its 
usual channels, and upon the restoration of 
a balanced state of international trade—only 
when that day arrives will one be able to 
say that Europe is once more headed in the 
direction of genuine economic prosperity.” 


less 


COMPANIES 


Statement of the Ownership, Management: 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
TRUST COMPANIES, Published 
Monthly at New York, N.Y., for 


April 1, 1923 


State of New York }... 
County of New York { ** 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Christian A. Luhnow who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Publisher of the TRUST COMPANIES MAGA- 
ZINE and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 
Publisher, Christian A. 
New York City, N. Y 
Editor, Christian A. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, None, 

Business Manager, C. M. Donohue, 55 Liberty St., 
New York City, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

Christian A. Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., New York 
City, N. Y., Sole Owner 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


Luhnow, 55 Liberty St. 


Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., 


CuristiaAn A. Lunnow, Publisher. 


Sworn toand subscribed before me this 29th day of 
March, 1923. 


[Seal] CHARLES W. STOEPPLER 
Notary Public, 
New York County No. 200, Register’s No. 4315 
Commission expires March 30, 1924 


WHY A CORPORATE TRUSTEE? 
The Committee on Public Education of the 
American Bankers Association has published 
Talk No. 5 of its educational 
with the 


series, which 
and advantages of 
trusteeship as performed by corporate trus- 


deals duties 


tees. This talk is available for delivery be- 
fore the higher grades of grammar schools, 
high schools, colleges, parents’ associations, 
business organizations, clubs, ete. There is 
first described the right of every person to 
make a will, followed by a discussion of the 
duties of guardian; the services performed 
by a trustee and the inherent qualities of 
corporate trusteeship. Special emphasis is 
placed upon the need of experience and re- 
sponsibility in the administration of estates 
and execution of estates which calls for the 
appointment of trust companies or banks in 
fiduciary capacities. 








